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THE ANGLO-RUSSJAN LITERARY SOCIETY 



U — To promote the study of the Russian Language and Literature. 

2. To form a library of Russian books and other works, especially 
interesting from an Anglo-Russian point of view. 

8. — To take in Russian Periodicals and Newspapers. 

4. To hold monthly meetings, periodically, for the reading and 
discussion of suitable papers, writing and speaking in English or 
Russian being alike admissible. 

5. — To promote friendly relations between Great Britain and 
Russia. 
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RULES : 



1. — That the management of the Society be vested in a Committee, 
consisting of a President, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, and 
five other members, and that of this Committee three shall form a 
quorum. 

2. — That vacancies on the Committee be filled up by the unanimous 
vote of the Committee. 

8. — That applications for membership be made to the Committee. 
Members will be admitted by the unanimous consent of the 
Committee. 

4. — That members residing in or within fifteen miles of London 
shall pay an annual subscription of one guinea, and that those 
residing beyond that distance, or abroad, shall pay an annual sub- 
scription of half-a-guinea. Members residing in Russia may pay five 



5. — That all subscriptions be payable in advance. 

6. — That ladies may become members and take part in the debates. 

7. — That honorary members and correspondents may be elected 
by the unanimous consent of the Committee. 

8. — That visitors may be introduced, and take part in the proceed- 
ings on the proposition of two members, and with the sanction of the 
Committee. Visitors' names will be entered in a special book. 

9. — That Annual Meetings shall be summoned and provision made 
for special meetings, if necessary. 

10. — That members or others wishing to open debates, read papers, 
or give lectures before the Society, be requested to give notice to the 
Committee, allowing time to prepare the programme for each quarter 
in advance. 

11. — That any questions of procedure not determined by these rules 
shall be dealt with by the Committee. 
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January 4th, 1898, The President in the chair. 



Lest some of our friends present here to-day, whom I had 
the pleasure of addressing some four years ago on the 
subject of Russian literature, its birth and development to the 
period of Peter the Great, should suspect that I am about 
to hash up an old dish ; that I am going to take them over 
familiar ground, I will at once proceed to reassure them by 
stating at the outset that I do not intend to repeat what I 
have already gone into on the subject of Russian literature, 
and tbat if I have on this occasion elected to speak on a 
similar subject as a sequence to my former lecture it is 
because in the first place the pamphlet containing the account 
of my discourse is out of print ; secondly because since the 
delivery of the discourse referred to, several new members 
have taken up the study of Russian ; and in the third place 
I am pleased to remind you that some important advances 
for the promotion of the study of Russian in this country 
have lately been attained by our Society ; among which may 
be mentioned the offer by the London Chamber of Commerce 
of two prizes for awards for proficiency in the Russian 
language. These considerations have induced me to hope 
that the continuation of a subject, in which as a society we 
are all so much interested, may not be unacceptable to our 
old friends, while it may prove particularly interesting to 
«ome of our new friends who are present here this afternoon, 
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who I trust, will lend me their kind support in advocating 
what I consider to be the primary object of our Society — To 
encourage the study of the Russian Language and Literature. 
In the interest of students of languages in general another 
very important circumstance has also prompted me to take 
up this subject. Our system of teaching languages in this 
country is not satisfactory, and what is to be done to improve 
it has become a very important question. For this reason 
I propose to offer a few remarks on the study of modern 
languages supplementary to my considerations on the Russian 
Language. 

In addition to the existing inadequate and unsatisfactory 
methods for learning Russian referred to in my previous 
address, I regret to observe a growing tendency on the part 
of certain philologists to maintain that every language, 
including Russian, can be learnt with greater speed and 
facility by the simple process of" picking it up as a child 
learns to pick up its mother-tongue. One worthy Professor 
goes even further than this. In his book which he was kind 
enough to present to us, and which he has entitled " Methode 
Naturelle. Le Russe sans Grammaire en Vingt Legons," he 
transliterates Russian sentences and dialogues with Latin 
characters interspersed with Russian ones, to avoid the 
enormous difficulty, as he states in his preface, of labouring 
to acquire the peculiar and difficult sounds of the letters 
of the Russian Alphabet! According to the author's 
method: (< I am sleepy" is rendered in Russian thus: — 
Mnbe xotchetsba spatb. Directly becomes sbettchass, and so on. 
This I emphatically declare is painfully confusing to the action 
of the occular memory, and completely deprives the student 
of the assistance of his chief organ of inspiration — the eye, 
on which he mainly relies in his study, and of which I shall 
treat hereafter. The comparatively easy Russian Ortho- 
graphy is likewise thereby destroyed. 
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Now the nursery system of learning a language, though 
sound and practical for a child, is too slow and incomplete 
for an adult student. 

An English child of average intelligence (I am not quoting 
an English child because I believe it to be more intelligent) 
with its virgin mind unencumbered, requires, with incessant 
coaching and constant repetition of words and short sentences 
from three to four years to master a vocabulary of say two to 
five hundred words of its mother-tongue — the easiest gram- 
matically perhaps in the world. 

Now the Italian language (one of the poorest numerically 
in words perhaps) possesses, according to the estimate given 
by the *Accademia della Orusca, of Florence, 80,000 words. 

French (perhaps not a particularly rich language) 
contains, we are told by Mons. de Beaumont, in his interest- 
ing little book, " Vocabularisation" at least 108,000 words. 

English, according to Prof. Max MuUer, has 150,000 
words. ' 

German, Prof. Lucas says, has nearly 500,000 words. 
But this, says M. Beaumont, is probably a slight exaggera- 
tion. 

There is no authoritative record published yet of the 
number of words contained in the Russian language, I am 
told by Professor Issaiev of St. Petersburg. My own 
estimate was fixed at 120,000 words, and I find in Dahl's 
"Tolkovy Velikoroosky Slovar" (Explanatory Lexicon of 
the Great Russian Language), that the Dictionary of the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences gives 114,749 words. 
After deducting the odd figures for participles, diminutive 
and augmentative nouns, Dahl says he added to his own 
some seventy to 80,000 words from other dictionaries and 
from his notes. This would bring the net total number of 
words in the Russian language, according to Dahl, to about 
* de Beaumont's* M Vocabularisation." 

B 
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180,000. I will leave to my audience the interesting mental 
calculation of the length of time an adult student, with his 
mind already crammed with a multitude of other subjects, 
would require by the nursery system to acquire for 
colloquial use, a fair proportion of these 180,000 words 
with the two hundred and forty-three different inflections 
of the adjective alone. 

According to Mons. de Beaumont's calculations, the 
approximate number of words, which the best educated 
persons in each of the undermentioned classes could be 
expected to know in the French language, is as follows : 

The highest standard : 

For peasants, he gives as ... 7,000 words 

„ artisans „ ... 10,000 „ 

„ tradesmen „ „ ... 15,000 „ 

„ educated people „ „ ... 20,000 „ 
„ the most.cultured „ „ .... 25,000 „ 
" Every intelligent person," he says, " ought at least to 
aspire to the fourth category which assumes the knowledge 
of, from fifteen to twenty thousand words." 

Naturally, the Nursery method of learning a language is 
the easiest and by far the most convenient and agreeable 
for both teacher and pupil; but is it practical and efficient 
for an adult student ? 

By a constant repetition, like a parrot, of say seven to 
ten words a day, one might get off by heart about three 
hundred words a month, and so attain, in about Jive year*, 
the distinguished position of knowing the requisite number 
of words to entitle one to be considered intelligent. But to 
acquire an intelligent knowledge of a language, and particu- 
larly of Russian with its numerous changes of inflections 
of the nouns and adjectives, and its variety of moods and 
aspects of the verbs, according to M. de Beaumont's table, 
one would have (after employing five years in digesting 




these 18,000 words) to start afresh and learn, by daily 
repetition, how to form sentences toith these 18,000 words* 

The absolutely combined action of two of the most 
sensitive organs of the human frame : the eye and the ear — 
is indispensable for learning a language rapidly and efficiently. 
Both organs should be delicately and discriminately em- 
ployed. The correct sounds and the writing of the letters 
of the alphabet must be acquired first. Every word and 
sentence to be learnt should be clearly written down, or 
printed, taken up by the eye, enunciated aloud before the 
teacher, and repeated until correctly and smoothly pro- 
nounced. The same set of words or sentences should then 
be practised in writing from the teacher's dictation, until 
correctly spelt. No reading of new words should be 
attempted at this stage in the absence of the teacher, and 
the latter should be able with a clear and correct intonation, 
to transmit to the pupil's undisturbed ear, while the latter's 
eyes rest on his reading, the native pronunciation of the 
words, and, what is very important, — the teacher should be 
capable of indicating, when necessary, the particular 
formation of the mouth and position of the tongue to be 
assumed for the exact native articulation. 

The ear should be dealt with exactly as a phonograph ; 
the sentences with fluent native articulation, should be thrown 
upon it gently by the teacher with no other sound inter- 
rupting, and immediately reproduced by the pupil. The 
following extract from the Circular of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors, issued last month by the Educational Department, 
is a timely and wholesome bit of advice to teachers, consti- 
tuting one of the remedies recommended by them for 
improving the very bad reading at our public schools : — 

"Teachers are advised that they will do best to divide reading 
lessons into two separate, parts, attention being continually given, at 
the one time chiefly to the matter read, and the other, chiefly to the 
manner of reading." 
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After the pupil has mastered a correct pronunciation, and 
a sufficiently fluent handwriting of a series of words* with 
Capital alphabetical initials, short nursery tales Or fables 
should be selected for reading aloud by pupil and teacher 
alternately, paragraph by paragraph, with the eyes of the 
former at close attention the while in deciphering the 
ehatacterfe, to prevent mere euphonic interpretation. 

I abstain from the invidious task of illustrating my own 
book on this occasion, but the system I would recommend 
for further progress is that of Prendergarst and Otto com* 
bined. It is viva vdce reading and continual repetition of 
sentences, composed of a series of suitable words, to be 
followed by construction, explanations, and exercises, and 
finally by a short dialogue, consisting of the same series of 
words* By this arrangement the elements of grammar are 
introduced in gradation through a series of lessons without 
overtaxing the pupil) and so continued until he is able to 
read a u Chrestomathy." Then, and not till then, the regular 
exercises in written translations should be taken up, and the 
higher standard of grammar and syntax gone into. By this 
method I have found it possible for a pupil of fair linguistic 
capacity to learn to speak as good Russian (not one of the 
easiest languages) in forty-eight lessons, say in about four 
months, as a Russian child who has acquired it by the 
nursery system in about three years. 

My advice to pupils wishing to acquire a colloquial use of 
a language is never to read with their eyes only, but to 
efcercise ear and eye alike* by reading soto voce or in a stage 
whisper. 

Mr. Weldon, head master of Harrow, presiding the other 
day at the annual meeting of the Modern Language* 
Association, said very truly, that language was the most 
powerful and effective of educational instruments. An im- 
portant question which was being discussed by education* 
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alists in this country was, whether foreign languages could 
be best taught by Englishmen or foreigners. With all due 
deference to Mr. Weldon, I must beg to differ from his opinion 
that the elementary teaching might be intrusted to English- 
men, It is at the beginning that an English teacher with 
faulty accent and pronunciation will do more harm than good 
to the pupil's conversational attainment in a foreign language. 
It is infinitely more difficult to erradicate a faulty pronuncia- 
tion than to introduce an entirely new one. It is the con- 
tinuation of this erroneous system which has produced such 
lamentable results in our linguistic progress as a nation. 

And now for the Russian language— this reputed mighty 
giant, whose castle to assault 

u Many fain would climbe, 
But that they fear to fall" 

This bogie host from whom even the redoubtable 
Bismarck retired, contenting himself with advising others, 
w who needed exercise for the brain," to continue the attack. 
But Bismarck, we must remember, had not then th6 
assistance of Moltke's strategical method of proceeding to 
business. Now, without any vain desire to emulate the 
famous German strategist, we shall endeavour, as far as our 
feeble efforts will permit us, to show that this mighty host is, 
after all, not quite so formidable as he is generally repre- 
sented to be ; and that by* skilful reconnoitring we shall find 
it comparatively easy to become masters of the situation, 

Jjx the first place we observe that the thirty-six letters of 
the alphabet contain in themselves all the sounds of the 
Russian language, and consequently the orthography is easy. 
Xhere is only one diphthong, and the apparent difficulty of 
pronunciation can be speedily overcome by the clumsiest 
tongue, once the sounds of the alphabet are thoroughly 
mastered, and this can be done in two or three lessons, by an 
ardent pupil, in the hands of a competent teacher. The 
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paramount advantage of overcoming this task is certainly 
worth the effort. While dealing with the alphabet I feel I 
ought to protest against the superfluous and misleading 
imitation by English translators of the French and German 
rendering of the letter X by Kh. We have our good 
wholesome aspirated letter A, then why not make proper 
use of it f We don't spell hand, heave, hallelujah, horse, 
with a Kh. Then there is the Russian B turned into 
w or ff 9 when we have a v in our own alphabet ; ja for the 
sound of ya 9 and so on. 

The etymology, I grant, is somewhat intricate, and at the 
outset, to a pupil who is single-handed, it is at certain stages 
perplexing enough to bring on the staggers (which Ogilvie, 
in his dictionary, defines : " Disease of horses and cattle, 
attended with reeling or giddiness.") But with a practical 
manual in hand, and a patient competent teacher to guide, 
and shoot you over the rapids, y6u need have no despair. 
As regards sound, the language, it should be observed, is 
divided into two distinct parts — the hard, and the soft ; the 
vowels are : — 

hard a and its soft counterpart r &. 

99 ° 99 99 99 99 ® 

t , 19 ^ 99 99 99 99 ® 

y 99 99 99 99' 10 ^ 

U „ 61 „ „ „ ' „ U M 

And the declensions follow consequently either the one or the 
other by change of inflection, hence the apparently confused 
multitude of terminations. But as these can be all classified, 
and, to use a military expression, billeted, there is no 
extraordinary difficulty in obtaining the correct sounds to 
form sentences. The key to the language is composed of 
roots, prefixes, and affixes. The roots are mostly Russian, 
and do not therefore involve the learning of Greek and 
Latin, as in English. 
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The prefixes, about eighteen in all, and the few affixes are 
consistent in their application, and so graphic in their mean-* 
ing and precision, that once you have acquired a fair know* 
ledge of roots and prefixes, you are in a position, not only 
to form your tenses and aspects, but to recognise derivative 
words at first sight. 

The study of Russian, I have been told by pupils, though 
laborious, is agreeable and highly interesting. This has 
been said, not by ladies only, but by 44 impatient, intolerant 
man." The language, in my opinion, is so melodious in its 
intonation, so consistent in its euphonic construction, that 
even a non-musical ear, if properly trained at the outset, 
may readily assimilate the accentuation and the numerous 
changes of inflections, and soon learn to reproduce them 
instinctively, without mental reference to grammar. "In 
copiousness and flexibility," says Mr. Morfill, " it may be 
reckoned among the finest languages in the world, reminding 
us of ancient Greek in its power of synthesis and the pre- 
cision of its particle8. ,, And I may add the words of 
Tourgenev: "A language so harmonious and so noble 
cannot be the language of a narrow-minded people." 
(Lermontov's Angel* and Dr. John Pollen's excellent trans- 
lation of that poem was then read by the lecturer.) The 
lecturer in illustration of these remarks,, here introduced 
an interlude by calling on Mile. Sandra de Mohl to sing 
some typical Russian songs, a request graciously acceded to 
by the promising young artist, who with a charming soprano 
voice, sang a selection of songs by Sokolov, Dargomishsky 
and others, which was greeted with great applause. 

I have been frequently asked if the Russians are musical. 
My answer is, that without claiming to be an authority on 
music, I believe the Russians as a nation to be one of the 

•There are also good translations of the same poem by Mr. Coolidge 
and Mr. Marohant, both members of the A.B.L.S. 
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most musically gifted people in the world, if the 
possession in a pre-eminent degree of the natural gift of 
harmony be the standard for musical talent. I have visited 
many countries of Europe, and nowhere have I heard such 
harmonious singing by untaught, untrained voices as those 
in Russian villages and soldier choruses. Residents in the 
Country need only recall the melodious cries of the 
itinerant street vendors, and compare them with the 
discordant noises of our own street callers, or with the 
spasmodic bark of the Italian ice vendor's hoki^pohi^ and 
they will readily appreciate what I say. 

The language had been for some centuries without an 
alphabet, when ( St, Cyril and St. Methodius came at the end 
of the 10th century to preach the gospel to the christianised 
Russians, and compiled an alphabet and an elementary 
grammar to meet the sounds of the existing language for 
translating the Bible and books of the Church Service* 
The converted Russians thus had the comforting advantage 
of hearing the Word of "God and the liturgy of their new 
creed read to them in their own native tongue from the very 
dawn of their conversion. The language was modelled and 
re-cast in its present form, as most of us know, by 
Lomonosov, the fisher boy, and afterwards President of the 
Academy and Councillor of State (1712-1765). The fact 
that the alphabet and the grammar had been primarily 
arranged to suit the various sounds and changes in the 
inflections of the language would account for the apparent 
intricacy of the grammar. 

I have endeavoured, ladies and gentlemen, however im- 
perfectly, to lead you through some of the difficulties that 
beset the path of a student on his taking up a new language, 
and I have tried to demonstrate (I fear very imperfectly) 
the harmonious consistency of the Russian tongue, and to 
show you how to grapple with its intricacies. 
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I would wi$h, in conclusion, to draw your attention to 
what has appeared lately in the Press with regard to the 
utility, I was going to say, to the necessity of acquiring the 
language for commercial purposes of the present day. 
Copies of the letters which appeared on this question in the 
Press will be found in our Proceedings No. 17. As an 
instance of the growing need of Russian in commercial 
circles in England, I may mention that I was introduced 
this summer to some Russian merchants, who had come all 
the way from the heart of Siberia to buy Mincing Lane 
goods in London, without knowing a sentence of any other 
language but their own. 

Should I succeed in any way to smooth the rugged path 
of the student in the ascent towards the mastery of the 
Russian language, my reward will be the contemplation of 
the pleasure and gratification which he or she will feel- 
such as I myself experienced — when, after being able to 
read Russian authors in the original, one discovers the 
peculiar merits of their literature, for it is mainly through 
national literature that it is possible thoroughly to know and 
understand Russia and her people; and without knowing 
and understanding Russia and her people we cannot hope to 
succeed in realising the most important object of our 
Society: "To promote more friendly relations between 
Great Britain and Russia," 



Db. John Pollen, in a humorous speech, remarked that 
his translation of " The Angel " (Lermontov), which Mr. 
Kinloch had read, had been called u unhappy " by a critic 
in the Athenaum; but the kind remarks of the President 
and Secretary of the A.R.L.S., consoled him for the adverse 
eriticism and made him quite happy. He had commenced 
to study Russian when he was beginning to feel old, hia 
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senses of sight and hearing being somewhat enfeebled. But 
in spite of these, he had succeeded in mastering the language, 
which he also considers one of the most musical in Europe. 
He cordially supported the President's vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, and to the accomplished artist, Miss Sandra de 
Mohl, who had so kindly sung some beautiful Russian songs. 

Mr. Delmar Morgan and Mr. L. Bogdanovitch said 
a few words in commendation of the lecture and Miss 
Sandra de Mohl's singing. 

Mr. F. P. Marchant referred to Prince Bismarck's 
dictum that Russian, with its system of declensions and 
inflexions, might be effectively used as a means of mental 
discipline in public schools. The Chancellor mastered 
Russian during his stay in St. Petersburg, and has never 
entirely dropped the language. With regard to the 
methods of teaching modern languages, the ponderous 
tomes of Ollendorff have to some extent been superseded. 
In his Rectorial Address to the students of St. Andrew's 
University, the Marquess pf Dufferin, an accomplished 
linguist, gave some excellent hints. One of his suggestions 
was that pupil and teacher — preferably a native — should 
each take a copy of the same book, the pupil reading aloud 
and marking words he did not know for subsequent com- 
mittal to memory, the teacher meanwhile correcting faults in 
pronunciation. Emerson says somewhere that the way to learn 
German is to go over the same page or pages a hundred times. 
The speaker added a few remarks on the peculiarities i of 
Servian and Bulgarian as compared with their sister, Russian. 
Mr. W. R. MorfiU's recently published Bulgarian grammar 
shows that the declensions are hopelessly confused ; while 
in Servian the feminine instrumental takes such forms — 
strange to the Russian ear — as materom (by or with the 
mother), ribom (by or with the fish), etc. Having recently 
examined the Sbornik (Miscellany) published by the 
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Bulgarian Ministry of Education, the speaker found the 
literary language comparatively intelligible after Russian, 
though this was not the case with the colloquial forms ; in 
Addition, Turkish and Persian words abounded. The 
French word gendarme, adopted literally by Russian, 
becomes, through false analogy, zhandarmin in Bulgarian. 

Mr. Klimov-Detlov, who spoke in Russian, said he did 
not agree with the prevalent opinion that Russian was a 
difficult language. As regards grammar and syntax it was 
not harder than German, and its pronunciation was easier 
than French. The speaker had known a middle aged German, 
who without a teacher or a grammar, but merely by conyers- 
ing two hours every day for three months with a Russian, 
learned to speak the tongue fluently and acquired a good 
pronunciation. Some linguists maintain that Russian is as 
melodious as Italian.* 

Two old German gentlemen once asked him in the public 
street at Berlin in what melodious language he was convers- 
ing with a lady, and on hearing it was Russian they looked 
quite amazed. 

A remarkable feature of the tongue is that there is little 
difference in the local dialects. Although in the provinces 
of the Upper Volga the letter o is pronounced with special 
distinctness, while in central Russia it is pronounced like a, 
and in Eastern Russia and Siberia the e is sometimes omitted, 
in the terminations of verbs — these slight differences are un- 
important when compared with the various dialects of the 
French and German languages. A Frenchman for instance 
from the north can scarcely understand his countryman from 
the south, and a southern German cannot at all understand 
PlattdeiUsch of Northern Germany. It therefore follows 
that a foreigner who has acquired the literary language of 

•The poet Knrochkin, the talented translator of B6ranger, wrote some 
Kussian verses in Latin characters, which sound exactly like Italian. 
They begin : "Son na divo — divo son." 
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Russia will be understood by the natives from St. Petersburg 
to Vladivostok and from Archangel to the Caucasus, and will 
himself comprehend the speech of Russian* in all regions of 
the Empire. 

It is generally admitted that the Russian tongue is rioh in 
words and expressions. This abundance is not merely the 
result of the peculiar nature of the language, but it also 
proceeds from the special stage of its present development 

The speech of every nation, at the beginning of its 
existence, is poor, both in quantity and quality* But whe» 
national life assumes a definite shape, when the character 
of the people becomes formed, then the language is enriched 
by many new words and conceptions expressing religion* 
political and other ideas, which are bound up with national 
existence, 

In this stage of development of a langusge, its literature 
is first created and may even reach its apogee, because the 
abundance of words and expressions admit the delineation 
of the minutest shades of human thought. 

On the other hand, at this time the language is exposed 
to a certain vagueness and instability in grammatical form 
and in the turns of phraseology, and there is likewise a 
want of scientific, philosophical, and technical terms. Our 
language is now passing through this phase of its growth, 
and in the near future it wiU equal its neighbours not only 
in the richness, the flexibility,* and the precision of its 
expression in matters of every day life, but also in tho 
expression of scientific ideas and of lucid and mighty 
philosophical thoughts. 

The Pbesidbnt thanked the Hon. Secretaryfor hislecture» 
which proved his zeal and ardour in forwarding the objects 
of the A.R.L.S. In this country we begin, as a rule, at the 
wrong end, by learning the grammar of- a foreign language 
before first acquiring a sufficient number of words: we 
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learn rules, and have no material to which to apply them. 
He thought, however, that by the nursery system children 
learned not only words, but also sentences, and surely an 
adult might acquire them as easily as a child. 

As regards the mother-tongue there was also a radical 
fault. English children, instead of being mostly with their 
parents, were relegated to the tender mercies of uneducated 
nurses, who Hot Uttfreqtiently taught them to speak very 
incorrectly. He (Mr. Casalet) also referred to Heine's 
sarcastic remark, that English words had "first to be chewed, 
and then spat out," and to Mark Twain's recent smart retort 
at Vienna about the clumsiness of the German language, 
and the cumbersome length of its phrases of 112 words, with 
divisible verbs at both ends I 

The cynical expression that, " Language was given to men 
to conceal their thoughts/' which is generally ascribed to the 
astute Talleyrand, is really from Fontenelle, whom Voltaire 
called the discreet. 

In reference to the power of Oriental languages there is a 
fanciful tradition, that the serpent seduced Eve in Arabic, 
the most suasive language; Adam and Eve conversed 
in Persian, the most poetic of languages ; and the Angel 
Gabriel spoke Turkish, the most menacent of languages.* 

DahTs collection of Russian Proverbs and Sayings, of 
which there were near thirty thousand, was well worthy of 
attention, as it gave the idiom and spirit of the language, 
besides exhibiting the wisdom as' well as the foolishness of 
the people. 

•See Sir John Chardin's works. 
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EBVIEWS OF BOOKS PEBSENTED 
TO THE A.B.L.S. 



THE WORKS OF 
PROFESSOR ALEXANDRENKO. 



By F. P. Marghant. 



(a) International Law or Rome. Journal of the 

Ministry of National Education. 

(b) The Rights and Privileges op Diplomatic 

Agents, according to the most Recent 
Researches. A Review. 

(c) The Affair of an Insult to a Russian 

Ambassador in London (A. A Matveiev). 
Journal of the Ministry of National Education. 

(d) Ambassadobtal Ceremonial in the XVIHth 

Centuby, and the Relation of Russian 
Diplomatists thebeto. 

(e) Rescripts sent in 1732 from the Imperial 

College of Foreign Affairs to The Russian 
Resident in London (Prince A#tiokh D. 
Kantemir). 

In (a) Prof. Alexandrenko discusses the question whether 
international law, as we understand it, was known to the 
Romans. The author examines the evidence of Caesar, 
Livy, Cicero, and the other writers, historians, and jurists; 
but the data is apparently slight. In the earlier days of 
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Rome there existed the priestly college of fedales or fetiales, 
a word of uncertain derivation (L. jlduo, fcedus, or faeio, 
ferio, or G. find). Their duties were to interpret the will 
of the Roman people, to declare war, and to negotiate terms 
of peace with foreigm people. This institution was not 
peculiar to the Romans. In course of time the jus gentium 
was evolved, but this was merely based on the general 
principles of the nations with which the Romans were 
acquainted, not a code for the regulation of their inter- 
course. In the words of Prof. Bluntschli ( u Theory of the 
State," b. I., c. 2, authorised translation from the sixth 
edition) : 

u The whole Roman people felt itself called to extend its 
idea of the state over the earth, and to subject all the 
nations to the Roman supremacy." 

And, further, " The imperium of the Roman magistrate 
became imperium mundi, the Roman Senate became a Senate 
of all peoples and their kings." 

As a consequence the jus feciale was superseded. 

Among the Greeks heralds and their office were invested 
with a peculiar sanctity, being under the especial protection 
of the gods. As an instance of this esteem Prof. 
Alexandrenko cites two lines from Achilles' reverential 
speech (Homer's Iliad, b. I.) to Talthybius and Eury bates, 
despatched by Agamemnon for Briseis. A more striking 
example is given in the combat of Hector and Ajax 
Telamon (b. VII.). As night drew on, the heroes advanced 
with flashing swords to the encounter — 

" But then by heralds' voice the word was given, 
The sacred ministers of earth and heaven : 
Divine Talthybius, whom the Greeks employ, 
And sage ldseus on the part of Troy, 
Between the swords their peaceful sceptres rear'd, 
And first Idfeus' awful voice was heard : 
' Forbear, my sons ! ' " (Pope's version) 
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The heralds intervened at this juncture in accordance with 
martial law. The Romans also considered the persons of 
heralds and envoys sacred. Scipio refused to maltreat the 
ambassadors from Carthage, although it was reported to 
him that the Roman envoys had* been illused, as this 
would sully the self-respect of the nation. The principle 
laid down by the jurist Pomponius is noted (6) by our 
author—" Si quis legatum hostium pulsasset, contra jus 
gentium id commissum esse existimatur, quia sancti 
habentur legati." 

Prof. Alexandrenko remarks (b) that the status of the 
diplomatic agents sent by the Papacy to Byzantium and 
other towns is still unknown, as is also the extent of eccle- 
siastical influence on the privileged position of ambassadors, 
and he draws attention to the Vatican archives as probably 
furnishing some light. As Wheaton has put it (" Elements 
of International Law"), "the stern spirit of the Stoic 
philosophy was breathed into the Roman law." Like the 
other vast monuments of permanent excellence which have 
survived the avalanche of invasion, Roman jurisprudence 
commanded the respect and admiration of the victorious 
northern tribes. 

The Right Hon. Professor James Bryce observes 
(" Holy Roman Empire," c. xxi.) that the German Emperor 
being the legitimate successor of the Roman, the code of 
Justinian became generally binding throughout Germahy. 
From the contemporary law, Grotius and his successors 
compiled a code which forms the basis of international 
jurisprudence, and with reference to the code of Theodosius 
Prof. Bryce adds, " The presumption in later times was 
that all men were to be judged by it who could not be 
proved to be judged by some other. Its phrases, its forms, 
its courts, its subtlety and precision, all recalled the strong 
and refined society which had produced it." 
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Professor Alexandrenko frequently alludes to the labours 
of Grothis, Bynkershoek, Vattel, his fellow-countryman 
Martens, and other distinguished writers. It is within 
comparatively recent times that any kind of unanimity has 
prevailed in regard to the status and etiquette of diplomatic 
representatives. Sir Travers Twiss ("Law of Nations," 
Introduction to the Second Edition), quotes, with approval, 
the remark of the first Chinese Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to this country, that the European 
law of nations was "a very young law." The Treaty of 
Vienna (1815; distinguishes four classes of representa- 
tives, — Ambassadors, Envoys, Ministers Resident, and 
Charges d' Affaires. 

Certain privileges and exemptions have always been 
attached to the position of Ambassador.* Besides the 
recognition of personal inviolability, the fiction of ex- 
territoriality is important, as confirming the dignity of the 
representative. With regard to exemption from jurisdiction 
and general taxation, Sir William K. Anson, Warden of 
All Souls' College, Oxford, in his work on the " Law and 
Custom of the Constitution" (part II., the Crown and foreign 
relations), 1892, is of opinion that such immunities attach 
rather to the position of the representative as such than to 
the imperativeness of his freedom of action. 

The case of the Russian Ambassador, A. A. Matveiev, (c) 
is carefully examined by our author. On the eve of his 
departure for Holland, Matveiev's carriage was stopped by 
three men near St. James's Square, and the Ambassador was 
conveyed to a house in Wych Street, Strand, and detained 
for a debt of £50. He was released after indignant 

•In The Times of January 96 last, it was reported that at Maidenhead 
Police Court, on the previous day, summonses against two gentlemen 
connected with the United States Embassy, for riding bicycles on the 
footpath at Winkfield, Berks, were withdrawn at the request of the Home 
Secretary. The defendants claimed exemption by diplomatic privilege. 

o 
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protests to the English statesmen, and left this country. 
A short time previously, Queen Anne had insisted on the 
punishment of some Venetian customs' officers, who had 
affronted her envoy, the Earl of Manchester. After some 
delay, due to the war with Charles XII. of Sweden, Peter 
the Great received a special embassy from the Queen, and 
expressed his satisfaction at the termination of the affair. 
The Act 7 Anne c. 12, of which Professor Alexandrenko 
supplies a translation, was passed to determine the rights 
and privileges of ambassadors. In 1790, the United States 
Congress passed a Statute based on this Act. In passing, an 
eminent American Chief Justice told the writer recently 
of the great indebtedness of the legal system of that country 
to the English code, especially in the field of common law. 
In one of his essays Emerson raises a protest against this 
tendency. 

The following weighty judgment of the English Court of 
Appeal, delivered by Mr. Justice Brett, is given in Sir 
W. R. Anson's work, vide supra, part II., p. 276.— "We 
are of opinion that, as a consequence of the absolute 
independence of every sovereign authority, and of the 
international comity which induces every sovereign state to 
Tespect the independence of every other sovereign state, 
each and every -one declines to exercise by means of any of 
its courts, any of its territorial jurisdiction over the person 
of any sovereign or ambassador of any other state, or over 
the public property of any other state which is destined to 
its public use, or over the property of any ambassador, 
though such sovereign, property, or ambassador be within 
its territory, and therefore, but for the common agreement, 
subject to its jurisdiction." 

Diplomatic etiquette has developed in process of time. 
This is considered to belong to the code of manners rather 
than to jurisprudence, but breaches have led to serious 
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consequences. Voltaire relates that Louis XIV. in 1661 
exacted a humiliating apology from Spain, under a menace 
of war, when his ambassador, the Comte d'Estrade, was 
insulted in London by the Spanish representative. The 
indiscretion of the Due de CWqui and his servants in 
llome prompted an attack by the Papal Corsican Guards. 
Separation was demanded, but tardily accorded, after Pope 
Alexander VH., terrified by the prospect of a siege of Rome, 
had vainly attempted to rouse the catholic rulers against 
le roi soldi The French monarch, then all powerful, forced 
the Papacy to make various concessions to Italian princes, 
to disband the Corsican Guards, and to erect a public 
record of the insult and punishment. 

Certain forms of etiquette were observed at the Golden 
Horde, and in 1499 it was necessary for the Russians to 
remind Bajazet II. of the deference due to representatives of 
foreign powers.* Isolated Russia knew nothing of Western 
Europe, the Papacy, and the Holy Roman Empire, but when 
•she became an Empire she claimed precedence for her 
Ambassadors immediately after those of the German 
Emperor. Diplomatic ceremonial received the attention of 
the universal reformer, Peter the Great. Article (d) contains 
extracts from archives, treaties, and historical works. 

Article (e) relates that diplomatic relations between 
Russia and this country, temporarily broken off, were 
resumed with the accession of the Empress Anne of Courland. 
The Russian Resident, the celebrated Prince Antiokh D. 
Kantemir •'. (whose despatches are noticed elsewhere), had 
instructions to obtain from the British Government recog- 
nition of the Imperial title and a duly accredited Ambassador. 

•In his little work on early Slavonic literature (pp. .82, 83) Mr. W. 
B. Morfill. alludes to the tale of Ivan the Terrible nailing the hats of 
Turkish ambassadors to their heads, saying " 1 also have a mind to make 
stronger your custom." 
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These rescripts are presumably inspired by the eminent 
Osterman, although signed by others besides himself. The 
first contains the news of the happy termination of the war 
with Persia. The sixth reports treaties of the Russian 
Empress with the Emperor and the King of Denmark. The 
longest rescript, the thirteenth, mentions the appointment of 
Lord Forbes as envoy extraordinary, and Prince Kantemir 
is requested to ascertain whether the British Government 
will receive him in the capacity of Ambassador instead of 
that of Resident. The recognition of the Imperial title, the 
main purpose of the rescripts, promised by Sir R. Walpole, 
was not formally accorded for some years. 

Professor Alexandrenko is a wide authority on inter- 
national law and history, and a list of his sources of 
information and research would cover a large space. To do 
anything like justice to his investigations would require the 
skill and experience of the lawyer and the historian. Our 
leading diplomatist, Lord Dufferin, once spoke of the 
diplomatic service as <fc the eyes of the nation," but it is 
essential that they should be supported by an acute brain 
and trained to observe " the signs of the times." 

Despatches of Prince A. D. Kantemir from London 
(1732-1733). Vol. I. With introduction and notes. 

Prince Antiokh Dilnitrie vitch Kantemir, son of a Moldavian 
hospodar, and a well-known man of letters, represented his 
country for six years at the court of King George II. The 
Prince, who entered upon his duties while yet young, had 
received an excellent education in Russia and abroad. Both 
Osterman and Biren warmly supported his candidature for 
the post of Resident, which had remained unfilled for some 
years. 

These despatches throw much light on the relations of the 
two countries to one another and to continental affairs, also, 
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adds Prof. Alexandrenko, on the character of the writer, a 
fihrewd observer of events, cautious and reserved in his 
dealings with other men, and somewhat distrustful of his 
own powers. The Prince frequently mentions the Duke of 
Newcastle, Lord Chesterfield, the Walpoles, and other 
statesmen. Our author gives the opinion of the AbW 
Gvasko, biographer of Kantemir, in regard to these 
papers — 

" Je ne fais pas mention de celui de ses ouvrages, qui 
seroit sans doute le plus estim6, s'il pouvoit voir le jour, Je 
veux parler des relations qu'il a envoy^es a sa cour • . 
qui sont toutes bien Rentes et dont plusieurs sont des chef* 
d'o&uvre." 

They were recommended to younger diplomatists as 
models, the Imperial Chancellor Yorontsov counselling his 
nephew A. Romanovitch, afterwards minister plenipotentiary 
to this country, to carefully study them. 

In No. 64 is the mention of a scheme of an Englishman, 
whose name is suppressed, for the discovery of a north-east 
passage to Japan, America, and China, via the White Sea 
and Arctic Ocean. The achievements of a fellow-member, 
Captain Wiggins, in this direction are familiar to alL 

Prof. Alexandrenko has carefully edited his volume, and 
provided a full index and precis of the documents. The 
explanatory foot notes attest his wide reading and command 
of contemporary historical records. 



Correspondence of Princess Lieven and Earl 
Grey, 1824-1841. 

Edited and Translated by Guy le Strange, 3 vols., 
London, 1890-1891. A Review. 

Prof. Alexandrenko, in his preliminary remarks, notes 
the contrast between the position of diplomatic represen- 
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Natives in ^society earlier in the century and in our own days* 
Formerly the ambassador and his family were included and 
played ah active part in the exclusive life and circles of the 
aristocracy at home and abroad. This may be inferred 
from the romances of Thackeray and his contemporaries iii 
fiction. It would be of interest to know to what extent 
diplomatic personages figure in fiction and plays, dealing 
with the aristocratic life of to-day, and how often the 
scene is laid at a ball at the embassy. 
- The salons of Princess Lieven, wife of a well-kriowa 
Russian Ambassador to this country, were thronged by 
leading members of the nobility and statesmen. This 
correspondence was confided to the Duke of Sutherland, on 
the understanding that it should not be published before 
1880, 

The Church op the Russian Embassy jn London in^ 
the 18th Century. 

* The circumstances which led to the foundation of the 
-Russian Church are described in an interesting little 
pamphlet by our author. An account- is given of the 
Greek Church in Crown Street (formerly Hog Lane), built 
in the reign of Charles II. for a colony of Greek merchants. 
The name survives to this day in Greek Street, Soho 
Square. This particularly dreary quarter of London had 
been improved within the last few years by the construction: 
of the spacious Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross 
Road, involving the demolition of a network of close, 
unhealthy streets. The Greek Church was subsequently 
taken by the French Protestants, who are now located in 
Soho Square. The residents in the parish of St. Anne's, 
Soho, comprise subjects of various nationalities. 

The difficulties in founding a church under the auspices 
of the Russian mission, where the Orthodox believer might 
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worship, were very great. In 1716, Bishop Robinson of 
Lojadon gave Jus sanction reluctantly, evidently fearing 
proselytism among his flock, though the Archimandrite 
Gennadius pointed out that English Protestants had full 
liberty of worship in the domains of the Tsar.* Ultimately 
arrangements were completed, and the new church enjoyed 
the protection of Peter the Great. 

The first Greco-Russian Church was in York Buildings, 
Adelphi, Strand; in 1756 it was removed to Burlington 
Gardens, and finally in 1786 to its present address, Welbeck 
Street, on the estate of the Duke of Portland. Prof. 
Alexandrenko describes the duties of the different clergy, 
and mentions the names of those of special merit* 



The New Reform of Local Government in England, 
Its Character and Significance. (Moscow, 1888). 

The above pamphlet is an examination of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Vict. c. 41), from the pen of one 
who speaks with authority on the administrative systems in 
many countries. The credit of this measure is due to the 
Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., then President of the 
Local Government Board. The first chapter of this pam- 
phlet is devoted to remarks on the general question of local 
government since the Reform Act of 1832 ; in the second, 
county councils are described ; qualification of electors, con- 
duct of elections, duties of revising barristers and returning 
officers, &c, are explained in the third ; and finally the 
business of the councils is set forth in detail. 

The London County Council, organised under this Act, 
replaced the Metropolitan Board of Works — established in 

. 'See the work by Professor Tsvetaev, " Protestants and Protestantism 
in Bnssia," noticed in a former number of the "Proceedings." 
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1855 — which was dissolved after some unpleasant dis* 
closures before a Royal Commission inquiry* London Was 
constituted a county, though the Corporation continues to 
administer the affairs of the City.* At present (London 
Manual, 1897-8), there are 118 elected county councillors 
and 19 aldermen. Two ladies were elected members of the 
first council, and a third was chosen as " alderman/ 9 but 
eventually their names were removed. Elections take place 
in March, triennially, the current year witnessing a contest 
just concluded. 

Since the passing of Mr. Ritchie's measure a further 
development of the principle embodied therein has been the 
Local Government Act, 1894 (56 & 57 Vict.c. 73), commonly 
-known as the " Parish Councils Act,") introduced by the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry H. Fowler, then Mr. Fowler. This 
Act provides for the constitution of parish meetings, and 
parish councils where there are populations of 300 or more, 
councillors to be elected annually according to the procedure 
arranged by the Local Government Board under the Act. 
Among the duties of parish councils and parish meetings are 
the appointment of overseers of the poor, certain duties and 
powers of vestry and other authorities, the right of adopt- 
ing certain Acts (inter alia, the Public Libraries Act, 1892), 
acquisition of land, contracting loans, and control over foot- 
paths and roads, public property and charities. Parishes 
may be divided into wards, and small parishes may be 
grouped with others under a common parish council Under 
the Act the system of guardians is altered, and district and 
urban councils are constituted. With regard to the qualifi- 
cation of electors, section 44 provides that — 

"The local government register of electors and the 

•It has been suggested that some London districts {e.g., Marylebone) 
should be constituted separate municipalities, with a Mayor and 
Corporation for each. 
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parliamentary register of electors, so far as they relate to a 
pariah shall, together, form the register of the parochial 
' electors of the parish." 

Where a poll is taken the procedure shall be as in the 
ease of a municipal election* 

The professor concludes his pamphlet with a comparison 
of the English and French systems. As the whole popula- 
tion are concerned in the business of local government, the 
French system of a comprehensive controlling authority is 
impossible in England, and no Englishman, as he says, 
would tolerate a system of savoir tout, voir tout, fottrrer son 
nez partout 



Faot8 from the Life of Russian Students at Oxford 
in the Reign of Catherine II. — Journal of the 
Ministry of National Education. 

It will be remembered that the Tsar Boris Godunov, with a 
view to the enlightenment and progress of his subjects in the 
arts of civilisation, sent a number of young men abroad to 
perfect their education. The Empress Catherine, actuated 
by similar motives, caused inquiries to be made in different 
seminaries for promising students of good character, to be 
educated at the Universities of England, Germany, and 
Holland at the expense of the State. It was hoped that a 
few years' residence at the best European educational centres 
would enable these young men to worthily occupy positions 
of influence, to the advantage of their country. The 
establishment of a Faculty of Divinity at Moscow University 
was contemplated, but not realised. 

Several students were selected, and in 1768 five were 
entered at different Oxford colleges, their studies being 
supervised by an inspector, Basil Nikitin, who brought the 
young men from Russia. All worked diligently and made 
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satisfactory progress in philosophy, law, and science. An 
interesting incident is the publication of a treatise in English 
and Russian on the elements of ' plane and spherical ' 
trigonometry by Basil Nikitin and Prokhor Suvorov. We 
are told in a foot note that the latter attained the position of 
professor at the Moscow University at the commencement of 
this century. Life in college entails many expenses, and as 
the young Russians were popular in University society it is 
not surprising to learn that some of them exceeded their 
Allowance, which , led to correspondence between the 
Ambassador, Count Mussin-Pushkin, and the inspector 
Nikitin. In 1774-5 the students left Oxford for Russia, and 
the Ambassador sent a complimentary letter to the Chancellor 
of the University with regard to their advancement. This 
is evinced by the college certificates in Latin, which 
Professor Alexandrenko appends to his article. One of 
these, signed by Dr. Thomas Hornsby, Savile Professor of 
Astronomy, testifies to the achievements of Nikitin in 
astronomy and mathematics. } 
Professor Alexandrenko pays a high tribute to the lofty 
purpose of English universities. "Attention is always 
directed," he writes, u to the moral education of the students, 
not only that a student may leave the university accomplished 
(obrasovani), but a rightly-cultured (blaliovospitani) man— * 
gentleman,'* i.e., in the highest sense of that term. In 
conclusion, the judgment of a high authority, the late 
Cardinal Newman, may be appropriately referred to in this 
connexion: "Its art is the art of social life, and its end is 
fitness for the world. It neither confines its views to 
particular professions on the one hand, nor creates 'heroes or 
inspires genius on the other. ... A university training is 
the great [ordinary means to a great but ordinary end ; it 
aims at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating 
the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying 
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ttrue principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to 
popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety tor 
the ideas of the age ■•• • . . and refining the intercourse of 
frrivatelife." ' • : >: i 

The English Privy Council . and ; its History* 
. you 1 (i) from the commencement of thej 
Thirteenth , Century to ,j *he peath of 
Henry VTIL. (ii.) 1547*1649* « 
In tfae introduction to part 1, Professor Alexandrenko 
remarks that one would expect to find much literature 
devoted especially to this subject, in view of the importance 
of the Privy Council in the British Constitution, but that 
there is actually very little. Our author has made a 
comprehensive study of all that concerns the constitution 
and activity of the Council, and the result of his labour* 
fe this historical and descriptive account. His object has 
been to trace the relation of the august assemblage^ the 
march of events, a task of almost insuperable difficulty and 
magnitude. To enumerate the authorities consulted would 
occupy considerable space, but a few may be mentioned,—^ 
Shirley, Nicolas, Gardiner, Stubbs, Freeman, Palgrave, 
Dicey, Gneist, Von Ranke, our author's countrymen 
Vinogradov and Kovalevski, besides the treasures of the 
British Museum, the Public Record Office, and English and 
foreign archives. There are countless extracts from Acta 
of Parliament and State papers. 

* The scopeof Professor Alexandrenko's work is necessarily 
wider than the title. The first part gives a general accbuni 
of the Crown and Constitution from the Norman Conquest 
to Queen Mary, the second part deals more particularly 
with the policy of the council, commercial, colonial; 
governmental, judicial, financial, and foreign, the scheme of 
the work being altered* < * 
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The Privy Council represents the old concilium ordinarium, 
and apparently this designation dates from the reign of 
Henry VL, although we hear of petitions addressed to 
Henry III. and his eecretum concilium. Besides th# 
concilium ordinarium, there existed the magnum concilium, 
consisting of the permanent council besides spiritual 
and temporal peers, and the commune concilium regnu 
Bishop Stubbs brilliantly calls the council surrounding 
the sovereign "a nucleus of strength and light/'* 
The Saxon Witenagemot was not an elective bu( an 
aristocratic body, consisting of royal nominees with great 
power. The Norman Duke was related to his barons aa 
primus inter pares, and in his beautiful romance, " Harold/ 9 
Bulwer Lytton illustrates the haughty demeanour of Fit** 
Osbert and his compeers when they thought their righta 
encroached upon by their chief. William the Conqueror 
had his commune concilium of feudal tenants-in-chief, more 
representative than the Witenagemot, and out of this 
a standing committee was formed under the style of the 
curia regie. Henry II. created government departments for 
the administration of justice and financial business, and from 
his Supreme Court of Appeal to the King in Council the 
present Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has been 
derived. King John and his son displeased their subjects 
by appointing foreign favourites to their councils. The 
squalid character and misgovernment of the former monarch 
compelled the barons and clergy to make firm resistance, 
which culminated in the memorable signing of Magna 
Charta. The long reign of Henry III. was marked by futile 
conflicts with the barons, who under Simon de Montfort 
secured extensions of popular liberty, and it is noteworthy 
that Prince Edward was inclined at first to side with the 
barons against his father. 

•Constitutional History* Vol. IL, c xv. 
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The prominence of the Council, Bishop Stubbs states,t 
from the time of the minority of Henry ILL varied 
inversely with the character of the monarch, receding or 
advancing according to the strength or weakness of the 
sovereign. Parliament threatened deposition of Richard II, 
if certain changes were not made in the Council, but the 
young king executed a coup d'itat, declaring that he was of 
age and would manage his own realm alone, selecting his 
own advisers. Henry IV*, at the request of Parliament, 
appointed certain members, and under his son, the hero of 
Agincourt, Parliament and Council were in accord. The 
Council ruled during the minority of Henry VI., under the 
presidency of the Protector, the Duke of York. Edward 
IV. packed his Council with members and friends of his 
wife's family, the Woodvilles. Stubbs leaves the question 
open, whether under the Tudors the Council owed its 
position to the vigour of those monarchs, or to the weak- 
ness of the Parliament. The baronial element, so long a 
check upon the royal power, decimated by the Wars of the 
Roses, received its death blow at Barnet, when the King- 
maker, Warwick, fell 

The reign of Henry VIH. witnessed the establishment of 
the court of the concilium ordinarium known as the Star 
Chamber, an arbitrary assembly which severely punished by 
fines all who demurred to the royal will. Prof. Alexan- 
drenko enlarges on this tribunal and discusses the dubious 
origin of the name. Under Henry VIH. the orders of the 
Privy Council had the force of laws. The Protector 
Somerset, an ambitious regent, had great influence in that 
body before Edward VI. came of age. The Council of 
Queen Mary persecuted Protestants with relentless fury, 
this policy being reversed under Elizabeth, whose advisers 
were scarcely less severe towards Boman Catholics and 
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Anabaptists* Our author cites the Nioolas Papers Ut 4hbw 
the high esteem in which Elizabeth held her council?) <aA 
attack on that body was considered a personal affront hf 
the great Tudor queen. It was popularly thought that the 
intolerance to Roman Catholics under James I. proceeded 
rather from the council than., from the monarch* The 
unwarrantable policy of Charles L, not in himself « bad 
man, led to important constitutional changes, notably the 
abolition of the Star Chamber, and the curtailment of the 
power of the Privy Council by the Long Parliament. Prof* 
Alexandrenko brings his work to the dissolution of the 
Privy Council, its replacement by the council of the 
Kingdom,, and Cromwell's Council of war. 

Incidentally, the erudite professor enters into the early 
relations of church and state, and the independence of both 
under the Papacy. To quote Bishop Stubbs again, speaking 
•of the Church in Saxon times. — "The unity of the Church 
in England was the pattern of the unity of the state ; the 
cohesion of the Church was for ages the substitute for the 
cohesion which the divided nation was unable otherwise to 
realise. It was to an extraordinary degree a national 
Church ; national in its comprehensiveness as well as in its 
exclusiveness,"* Britain did not owe Christianity entirely 
to Augustine, the missionary of Gregory the Great, who 
coming to convert the Angles and Saxons found a British 
Christian Church already established; It has even beeji 
conjectured, from patristic writings, that the Apostle of thp 
Gentiles, St. Paul, made his way hither. In spite of 
appeals to the Pope from the time of Archbishop Theodore 
of Canterbury onward, the supremacy of the Church of 
Rome was never acknowledged by . the nation, and such 
appeals never became part of the law of the constitution. 
William the. Conqueror, who had *. received .a consecrated 
• ContUtutbmal MUtWy, .Vol. I., o. viii. 
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banner from Hildebrand, positively refused to do homage tor 
that prelate for England, and expressly forbade all inter-, 
course with Rome without his sanction. The constitutions 
of Clarendon of Henry II. contained similar prohibitions. 
For a long time, however, appeals went to Rome, Anselm 
and Becket seeking Papal arbitration of their disputes with 
their respective sovereigns. John .went to the length of 
surrendering the country to Innocent III., to be held by him 
in fee on payment of a thousand marks annually — hence the 
soubriquet of Sansterre, Lackland — and when pressed by 
the* .barons the unworthy king suggested the mediation of 
the Pontiff, but this proposal, together with the overtures 
and menaces of Rome, met with lofty and righteous disdain* 
Though a Papal nominee, Archbishop Stephen Langton 
was a loyal champion of his church and country in the 
bitter contest between crown and people. The support 
accorded by Urban IV. to Henry III. against De Montfort 
was of no advantage to him. Later, the Acts of prcemunvre 
were passed, imposing the penalty of forfeiture upon all who 
endeavoured to obtain bulls and instruments from Rome* 
Appeals to the Pope were finally suppressed by an Act of 
Henry VIII. (24 Hen. VIII. 12), and in respect of that 
'monarch's legislation it embodied principles recognised 
from the first by kings, parliaments, and ecclesiastics alike. 

It is necessary to comment upon Prof. Alexandrenko's 
statement in the introduction to Part H. — " The Council 
prosecuted not only those who did not recognise Elizabeth 
as Queen, but those who refused to acknowledge her as head 
of the .Church on earth/' The title ''Supreme Head on 
Earth of the Church of England " was conferred on Henry 
Vin. in 1534 by an Act (26 Hen. VIII. c. 1). In his 
"Defence of the Church of England" the late Earl of 
Selborne pointed out that this Act " was repealed in 
Queen Mary's time, and was not revived by Queen Elizabeth, 
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who herself disliked that style, though she maintained, as 
jealously as her father, the power of the crown over the 
ecclesiastical as well as the civil state." Though the Queen 
claimed the prerogative of ruling over all English estates, 
ecclesiastical and temporal, she did not extend her jurisdic- 
tion over things Spiritual. 

Since the institution of government by an executive 
cabinet the Privy Council has receded from prominence. 
Generally speaking, the members of the cabinet, of which 
the head is the Prime Minister, are selected from the leaders 
of the party possessing the majority in the elected Parliament. 
The Lord President of the Privy Council changes with the 
Ministry, and his colleagues, the Vice-Presidents, are in 
charge of important Government departments. The Privy 
Council grants charters and issues orders in council when 
advisable. The origin of the different committees of the 
Privy Council can be traced historically. The present 
Board of Trade is the committee of the Privy Council on 
Trade, of which the President changes with the Government, 
Recently the Board of Agriculture was constituted, with 
wide powers and duties formerly administered by the Privy 
Council itself. The Judicial Committee, which hears 
ecclesiastical and other appeals, has been already mentioned. 
Privy Councillors take the title " Eight Honourable " before 
their names. 

Professor Alexandrenko must be congratulated on having 
treated a vast and intricate subject in an exhaustive manner* 
Though works on constitutional law and history are pro- 
verbial for aridity, our author has contrived to invest his 
volume with genuine interest. 
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AN IMPERIAL POET. 



By H. Havblook. 



Two small volumes of verse have been presented to the 
Society by no less a person than the Grand Duke 
Con8tantine of Russia.* The poet, who aspires to conquer 
the fresh world of letters, handles a wide range of subjects ; 
thus we have a " Vicisti Galilee " from the orthodox point 
of view, and a " Forsaken Garden " side by side with poems 
on "TheFoolish Virgins" and "The Soldier-life of the Present 
Day/' Byron too is not forgotten, as we have a " Bridge 
of Sighs." It is somewhat difficult for a foreigner, however 
well-read in the language, to judge of the poetry of a 
country not his own, but we may venture to say that there 
is no small literary merit in several of the pieces in these two 
volumes. The hexameters indeed, of which there are 
several, seem laboured as they always must in a modern, 
language, though perhaps not worse than daring Germany 
gave us. As may be expected of a youthful poet, he is 
perhaps most happy when treating of love. Some of the 
happiest of these pieces form a sequence called " Plighted 
Youth and Maid," showing the growth of love from its 
timid, almost repellent, first realisation to its crowning 
perfection in marriage, and after it. " The First Parting," 
the fourth in order, is full of tenderness and chastened 
passion. 

•The President of the Imperial Academy of Sciences and an Honorary 
Member of the A.B.L.S. 
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* O spouse beloved, thou my heart's desire, 

Now is our primal parting at the door, 
And see, the thought throughout my frame doth pour 

A sudden flood of chill forebodings dire. 
'Us but a little while since the glad day 

When you at last did own your love for me, 
Since first the tender and imploring ray 

Of your kind eyes did linger lovingly i 
On me. 'Twas like a dream, a blessed dream, 

So wondrous and so full of ecstasy, 
That had God seen us, He would surely deem 
1 That He His choicest work did in us see. 
How heavy was the wakening I O my sweet, 

Come back to me, as quickly as you may, 
And we will sleep once more, and o'er us fleet 

That blessed dream in all its bright array." 

The best of translations is after all little more than a 
paraphrase, but the above gives broadly the spirit of the 
original. 

So fond is our author of Byron that he treats us to a 
fragment called " Manfred Revives," which if not of the 
highest order is perhaps not unworthy of comparison with 
what, to me at any rate, is the least successful of his master's, 
higher flights. He is very fond of flowers, especially 
crimson, as is not strange in a child of the grey north, three 
epistles in succession being concerned with them. The 
*' Regimental Songs " are partly in the heroic, partly in the 
pathetic vein. The first reminds his comrades how 44 In one 
short hour we paid a heavier tribute of our blood than all 
Borodino did claim," apparently at Gorny Dubniak in the 
last war. Then we have a lighter vein in welcoming hie 
44 Comrades at Play " to a literary evening, and " A Letter 
from Abroad." In 44 Camp Memories " he pauses to 
remepiber how on the march the "marker" picked him a 
fragrant bunch of lilies of the valley. It is rather a funny 
mixture of 4 4 section-rushes " and so forth, and sentiment, 
almost American in tone. The last is a lament for a kinsman. 
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who died in hospital of the fatigues of a soldier's life* The 
second volume dated some two years later than the first, 
shows some advance in thought, but the versification is 
much on the same level. The u Forsaken Garden" might 
be appropriately headed " Oil sont les neiges d'antan t " A 
translation from Sully Proudhomme, who is a great favourite 
in Russia, 

19 Ah, if yon knew what pain it is 
To live alone without my love," 

is decidedly pretty and easy. There is one poem of some 
length, " Sebasfian the Martyr " but it it not much above 
the average level of religious verse as it was before Christina 
Bossetti. It foretells the triumph of Christianity under 
Constantine. The lines " On attaining my majority " are a 
praiseworthy reminder to himself to " Be a hero in the 
strife," and we have some more " Regimental Songs " to 
conclude with, most of which have but little interest for 
outsiders, though they would be pleasing enough to com- 
rades. The " Epistle to a Comrade " is however a pathetic 
expression of *| Heimweb," but is overloaded with descriptions 
of the men which are of purely personal interest. On the 
whole we have here two very readable little volumes, with a 
genuine poetic vein in them, not much in the Tyrteus key 
of a Korner as might be expected from a soldier, but 
savouring more of Wordsworth in his milder moods. It is 
pleasant to see a young man capable of such romantic senti- 
ments, but perhaps not astonishing to those who knew the 
real tenderness which underlay the gigantic presence and 
soldierly bearing of the late Tsar. There is a modesty too 
which is conspicuously absent from the productions of that 
other soldier-poet, the Kaiser. If space permitted, I could 
give some more convincing extracts, but it does not. 
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THE DEMON. 

Sir Condib Stephen's Translation. 

To translate such a poem is a task of no small difficulty, 
and to translate it well is to place oneself high in the scale of 
literary men Much depends on a happy choice of style, and 
as Lermontov was one of the Byronic school no happier 
choice could be made than that of the founder of that school. 
This has been skilfully done by the translator before us : he 
is not a mere paraphrast, but has given the spirit of the 
original in excellently chosen words of his own. His mastery 
of both languages is conspicuous, and none but a real 
scholar could have produced such a version. He may fairly : 
be classed in this respect with Hookham Frere and William 
Morris, the two princes among translators. There is a 
general notion, but a totally false one, that translation is a 
very easy matter, but this notion is promptly ctfspelled when 
one tries it. Even among modern European languages forms 
of expression and thought differ not a little, and to transfer 
these from one to another is a task of scarcely less difficulty 
than to produce a really good original poem. Fortunately 
the greater the poet the more cosmopolitan he is likely to 
be, and Byron's followers like himself were essentially so. 
This has no doubt materially aided the making of this 
version. But nevertheless there is little but praise to be 
bestowed on this charming addition to the Society's library. 
In one place indeed, the line "Behold! Kazbek, like a 
diamond shining," there are clearly two redundant syllables, 
as may be seen by comparing it with the first of the stanza,- 
but an occasional slip is common to even the best writers. 
Indeed, Byron's own ear, and at times his grammar, were 
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notoriously defective. I will say no more, except to strongly 
advise those who have not already made acquaintance with 
the poem to do so without delay. The original is of course 
to be preferred, but failing that Lermontov could have no 
better interpreter than he has here found. 
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"BAPHAEL." 
By Alexis Vladimorovttch Visheslavzoff. 
A. V. 

The author was born near Tamboff in 1831. He was 
educated in the so-called Moscow Institute for the sons of 
the nobility, and completed his medical studies in the 
Imperial University, also at Moscow, at the time of the 
Crimean War. 

Anxious to alleviate the sufferings of his countrymen he 
joined the Poltava Infantry Regiment in the capacity of a 
doctor, and, during the siege of Sevastopol, he was on the 
Malakhoff bastion. His first literary efforts have reference 
to those times : " A Day and a Night on the Malakhoff," and 
" The 6th of June at Sevastopol." 

After the war Dr. Visheslavzoff joined the Baltic Fleet 
and accompanied Admiral Popoff on a three years' cruise 
round the world. The result of this voyage was a work 
entitled " Sketches with Pen and Pencil/' It was illustrated 
by himself and is a popular work to this day, especially as 
a prize book for middle-class schools. 

On his return, in 1861, he showed his sympathy with the 
emancipation of the serfs by being one of the first to join 
the ranks of the Arbiters of Peace, who so nobly assisted to 
carry out this reform. 

Having resigned his medical career, in 1865 he was nomin- 
ated the Director of the newly organized Control Department 
at Odessa, and later on at Warsaw. His relaxation was the 
study of the history of Art. It was his hobby from child- 
hood and became the solace of his existence. 
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On retiring from official life, in consequence of bad health 
he devoted all his time to the realisation of his favourite 
dream — the composition of a history of Italian Art during 
the period of the Renaissance. Several winters spent at 
Florence, visits to Constantinople, Athens and Sicily, as 
well as an ample library of works on Art, collections of 
engravings and photographs, vfhich adorned his country 
residence, served one and all to facilitate the progress of 
this long cherished work. 

In 1881, he published "Giotto and his Followers," which 
procured him the title of honorary member of the Imperial 
Academy. In 1883 appeared the 2nd volume of " Italian 
Art in the XVth Century," and in 1885 " Umbria and the 
Schools of Northern Italy." This labour of love was 
followed by the " Life of Raphael," whose creative genius, 
according to the author's opinion, closed the first thousand 
years of the Christian Era of Art. The work was ready for 
the press, but it was not the author's fate to see it printed. 
He died in 1888 from heart disease. 

For various reasons the publication of his last production 
was delayed, but in 1894 it at last saw the light of day, and 
the Academy of Arts awarded to the book the 2nd prize 
of the Metropolitan Macarius. , 

This composition, while completing the foregoing mono- 
graphs of Italian Art, from Giotto to Raphael, is the first 
Russian biography of the greatest Christian artist. In his 
preface the author writes : — 

" Italian Art from Giotto to Raphael reached that culmin- 
ating point when Christian ideas were mingled with nature, 
and when, in consequence of this combination, it was 
possible for Art to rise to the majestic heights of ideal beauty. 
And if we desired to define in one word the supreme moment 
in the development of the noblest instincts of man's spirit, 
we should call it by the name of Raphael, in whose images 
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resounded loudly and clearly the harmonious chord which 
struck humanity with the echo of the greatest and most 
divine truth." 

Deeply imbued with the love of his work, the author 
expressed his thoughts, and transmitted his knowledge, in 
beautiful language, which was bright, lucid and artistic 
He treated the principal periods of Raphael's development 
and described the history of Art in those times ; he strove 
to present the artist's personality and the social conditions 
which influenced his actions. Visheslavzoff also gave some 
details about the position of Art at the Court of the Pope 
and explained the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel. 

Having begun his studies at Urbino, under the guidance 
of hie father and Timoteo della Vite, young Raphael migrates 
to Perugia, to the studio of the famous Perugino. The 
author describes this period with much detail. A chapter 
is devoted to Raphael's stay at Florence, where his creative 
talent acquired maturity under the influence of men of 
genius like Masaccio, Leonardo and Michel Anqelo, whose 
productions he was able to study at Florence. Visheslavzoff 
has admirably explained how the artist emancipated himself 
from the exclusive style of painting images, according to 
the Perugian School : his splendid genius understood how to 
mingle this ideal conception with more perfect forms of 
Art. 

The Roman period of Raphael's life occupies the greatest 
portion of the book: it contains a description of Michel 
Angelo's frescoes and of his relations with Pope Julius H. 

The author's study of Raphael's frescoes in the Vatican 
is mostly based on the researches of Springer, Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, and presents a full and lively description of 
this style of painting, which adorns the walls of the 
Vatican, where genius has blended, Umbrian idealism with 
Florentine realism and with antique beauty of form. 
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The great productions of the last five years of Raphael's 
life: "St, Cecilia," "The Carrying of the Cross/' "The 
Sistine Madonna," "The Transfiguration," are eloquently 
described, with true enthusiasm, and the work concludes 
with a dramatic description of the illness and the funeral of 
th$ grand artist* 

In summing up Raphael's labours, the author presents 
correct characteristics of his productions, pointing out with 
remarkable acuteness the special beauties of the great 
master's creations. 

He was the first to draw attention to the full meaning of 
Raphael's excellence in the portraiture of children, and in 
them he discovered the truest expression of innocence and 
faith : the grand representations of the Christ-child in the 
Sistine Madonna is as great a revelation in Art as Phidias's 
"Jove in Antiquity." So says Soloviey in his review, 
which was presented to the Academy. 

, VishesJavzofFs work is the first comprehensive biography 
of Raphael in the Russian language. It is founded on a 
thorough acquaintance with the extensive literature which 
treats of this subject, and likewise on a deep study of the 
painter's productions. 

While explaining to the public the true meaning of 
Raphael, this work may also serve as a starting point for 
the investigations of other Russian writers in the region of 
historic Art. This is the substantial merit of the author's 
labours. 
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THE WOKKS OF MR. J. NOVICOW. ' 
E. A. C. 

Mr. J. Novicow is a denizen of the growing town of 
Odessa. He has nothing in common with Madame Novikoff 
who writes on Russian politics in the English newspapers. 
His productions have been published both in French and 
Russian, and he is the Vice-President of the International 
Institute of Sociologists. His object appears to be to show 
the evils of war, to encourage free trade, and to prove how 
public and private property is squandered everywhere to 
the detriment of all concerned. The study of such questions 
is useful and deserves the cordial sympathy of all nations. 
These truths, which are really axioms, are becoming daily 
more appreciated and assimilated by all civilized people. 

The titles of the three works which the author has 
generously presented to the A.R.L.8., are: "La Guerre et 
ses pr^tendus bienfaits," "Les Gaspillages des Soci6t6s 
Modernes," and " Protection 99 (in Russian). These pro- 
ductions are interesting and useful reading, but their objects 
and conclusions are mostly self-evident to thoughtful people. 
The author commends the action of the British Government 
for having abrogated the vexatious law of forcing the 
French inhabitants of Canada to adopt the English language. 

He also observes that industry and commerce prosper 
most where governments interfere least. Private initiative 
and energy benefit the whole nation. 

He condemns state guarantees and mentions Brazil, where 
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a railway company* whose income is guaranteed by the State, 
"runs trains about onoe a week between two deserted 
stations, but reoeives the dividends from the State Treasury/' 
His dream is the federation of nil nations, which, he thinks, 
will bring peace and prosperity, as the consequence of equal 
rights and privileges. No custom houses, no monopolies, no 
armies I 

As regards squandering money, which might have been 
saved, the author observes that the railway companies would 
have done wiser to come to an arrangement with the town of 
Manchester by lowering the rate of carriage instead of 
forcing the construction of the Manchester canal At least 
ten millions sterling might have been preserved by a 
reasonable compromise I 

With respect to the good use of time, a great factor in the 
rise of nations* he says : " In 1480, what is now the United 
Kingdom had about 5,000,000 inhabitants. Italy at the 
same period had 9*200,000. In 1890, 111 millions of the 
entire population of the world spoke English, and only 35 
millions spoke Italian. And thus, while the English gained 
on an average 28 millions in a century, the Italians increased 
by only six millions* The former nation advanced five times 
faster than the latter, and is, as a natural consequence, more 
powerful at the present time." 

The following is a parallel between England and Russia :— 

"Of European nations, England knows best how to 
economise time, while Russia squanders it with the greatest 
improvidence. In the former the government interferes least 
into matters yhich can be best Conducted by private 
individuals. Russia presents the very opposite. The 
government is supposed to do everything, even to trade in 
sugar. Let us see the results by naming a few figures. In 
Russia a hectare gives, on an average, about 8 hectolitres of 
corn, in England, 30. 
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, "In 1890 England produced 184 millions of ton* of coal* 
Russia only 6 J millions. On an Average this gives 5 tons 
per inhabitant in the first country, and 0*05 for the second. - 

" The consumption of casti-bon is a good criterion by which 
to compare industrial progress. In England it attains 
181 kilogrammes per head, and 9 kilogrammes, in Russia. 
In England there is 250 horse power for 1000 inhabitants, 
in Russia only 30. 

" English railways carried in 18$1 845 millions of passengers, 
independently of holders of season-tickets. In the same year 
the Russian railways transported only 45 millions of passengers. 
Every Englishman makes, on an average, 22 journeys 
during one year, and every Russian performs one journey 
every 3 years. Every Englishman, on an average, exchanges 
40 letters per annum and every Russian only two. Every 
Englishman participates in national commerce to the amount 
of 488 francs per annum, and a Russian 34 francs. In 1891 
out of every 100 Englishmen, 81 could read and write ; out 
of 100 Russians 78 are illiterate. Finally the sum total of 
these figures shows, that the increase of British nationality 
from 1801 to 1890 has been in the proportion of 10 to 55, the? 
growth of Russian nationality has been 10 to 26. It is 
evident that the increase of England is twice as quick. 

" At the beginning of this century 20 millions spoke English, 
and now more than 111 millions speak it. In Russia the 
augmentation during the same period was from 80 to 80 
millions, including the Little- Russians. 

" It will be said, that England has much greater advantages 
than Russia. No doubt of that* But for that very reason 
the Russians should economise their time even more jealously 
than is done in England. A mah who owns a very fertile 
field might perhaps work it in a primitive way, but if his land 
is not productive he must adopt more scientific methods of 
culture. ' 
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''Rusfiiaas having fewer natural advantages than the English 
are even more in want of an organisation calculated to sa^e 
time in order to compensate the unfavourable conditions in 
which they are. placed " " Jjes Gaspillages des >Soctit6* 
Modernes" par J. Npvioow. 
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AN ANGLO-BU§SIAN MILITABY 
VOCABULARY. 

By Lieut. A. Mears, I.S.O. 

Arthur A. Sykes. 

The existing English - Russian and Russian - English 
Dictionaries are by no means as complete, or as technically 
accurate in military phrases, as might be wished. This 
deficiency has no doubt been felt by many English officers 
studying for the Army Examinations, and it has now been 
remedied by a very useful little work of some 130 pp. 
compiled by Lieut. A. Mears (of the Indian Staff Corps), 
who is qualified as Interpreter in Russian. 

The author has availed himself of his opportunities during 
a lengthy stay in the country, to obtain from Russian officers 
much technical information which may be sought for in vain 
from printed sources, and both sections of his vocabulary 
give evidence of accurate and painstaking work. That this 
is so may be seen by comparing his definitions with those 
in a standard Lexicon like Alexandroft's. Taking a few at 
random, such as yezdovdi, kaptenarmus, zaklydpka, which 
Alexandroff gives as equivalent respectively to " messenger 
on horseback," " master-at-arms/* and "rivet, clamp," we 
find more satisfactory technical renderings by Lieut. Mears 
as follows : — " driver in a battery," " army clothing store- 
keeper," " spiking of a gun." He also treats very fully such 
important words as ruzhyb (gun), dgon (fire), &c. The book 
can therefore hardly fail to be of considerable use to military 
students of the Russian language. It is clearly printed and 
well got up, and is published by David Nutt. 
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February 1st, 1898. The President in the chair. 

THE CAUCASUS AND ITS MINERAL 
RICHES. 

By A. Adiassewich, Engineer. 

(Read by Dr. John Pollen, LC.S.) 

It would be very presumptuous on my part were I to try 
within the limits of a short address to say all that can be 
said about the Caucasus in its historical, geographical, and 
geological aspects. One must go there, one must see with 
one's own eyes, the towering snow-clad mountains, the deep 
and treacherous defiles, the cataracts and streams rushing 
with thunder from an immense height, the charming green 
valleys and distant rolling plains, intersected by smiling 
crystal rivers, in order to be able to realise the stupendous 
variety of nature, and to fully appreciate the history of this 
truly marvellous land. I cannot here discuss the Caucasian 
climate and vegetation, but a few remarks regarding the 
people of the hills may not prove uninteresting. The 
population of these regions is as varied as everything else in 
the Caucasus. All over the mountains and plains are 
scattered numberless tribes of unknown origin, each 
possessing a language of its own, and enjoying customs and 
traditions different from those of its nearest neighbours. 
Mongols, Turks, Persians, Greeks, Gypsies, .Tews, 
Armenians and Georgians, together with nameless descen- 
dants of nameless races, as well as settlers from every part of 
modern Europe, all these can be found on the height* and 
on the slopes of the Caucasus pursuing their r ditional 
occupations. The natives themselves are struck »y this 
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immense wealth of nature. There is a tradition or legend that 
God, when creating this world, at first somehow left out the 
Caucasus, but, on noticing the omission He collected from 
all parts of the globe the very best of everything, and thus 
created this glorious mountain land. Hence the amazing 
variety of Nature's beauty and strength in these high lands. 

The Caucasus has been known from times immemorial, 
but its name is first found in Aeschylus' " Prometheus 
Bound," written in the fifth century B.C. From the 
Greeks the name passed to the Romans and thence entered 
into every European language, remaining, however, all the 
while unknown to the natives themselves and tUe adjoining 
races. It is probably of an Aryan origin : an ancient race 
which lived there, the Ases, now known as the Ossetes; 
called a mountain Hokh; hence Hokh-Ase or Cau-kase. 
The traditions and events that cluster round the. Caucasus 
are numberless. Noah's Ark descended upon Mount Ararat, 
and not far from it was cradled one of the most ancient 
nations — the Armenians, who claim their descent from the 
Biblical Japhet through Golik, the founder of the race, and 
Aram, the king. 

In historical times, we find numerous Greek and especially 
Miletian colonies scattered all over the shores of the Euxine, 
It is from their writers that we learn for the first time of a 
trading route through the Caucasus, known as the Caucasian 
Transit. As an item of curiosity, it may be mentioned that 
in one of the Greek towns situated there, and called 
Dioscuri8, near the modern Soukhum, 30ti different 
languages were spoken, so that the Roman traders had to 
employ hundreds of different interpreters. 

At the time of Nebuchadnezzar, the Jews came to the 
Caucasus and established their communities, existing even 
now. Christianity came in the very first age after the deatlk 
of our Lord, being brought by St. Andrew, the' Apostle, in* 
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the year 40. The gospel of truth and love penetrated to 
the remotest corners of the country, but its reign was 
unfortunately of no long duration. Pressed by the Arabs 
and other heathen nations the dispersed mountaineers were 
soon obliged to exchange the cross for the crescent, or to 
introduce into their faith Pagan elements. They became 
what T6be de Marigny aptly termed " savage - grown 
Christians." The only races which kept their religion intact 
were the Georgians and Armenians, who, by their sufferings 
for the sake of the great Teacher, richly deserved the name 
of martyr-nations. From the sixth century onwards they 
were a constant prey to various Asiatic hosts which 
incessantly ravaged their country, destroyed their churches, 
massacred their people, and led away innumerable prisoners, 
but all in vain; the Georgians and Armenians stuck to 
their faith, and only at the end of the eighteenth century 
applied to Russia for aid and protection. 

The latter country was the last to come in contact with 
the Caucasian tribes. Having made Georgia a part of the 
empire it carried on during a whoje century an implacable 
war against the wild mountaineers, who detested everything 
savouring of order and were reluctant to part with their 
independence and their privileges of making invasions for 
the purpose of robbing and plundering. But all earthly 
things come to an end, and the mountaineers surrendered 
some thirty years ago. Since that time everything has 
changed in the Caucasus. Civilisation and order have 
made gigantic strides, roads have been cut, schools founded, 
law established, and now there is nothing to fear in the 
rugged mountains but the elements and precipices. The 
hand of man has brought down the dark virgin forests, 
drained the swamps, thrown bridges over the grim gorges, 
and the explorer, the merchant, the missionary, now tread 
upon ground which half a century ago was accessible only 
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to the native and his animal friends. The geologist, the 
historian, the archaeologist, all have found a rich field for 
research, but much, one must confess, is still unexplored. 
Let us try to catch a glimpse beyond the half raised curtain 
and see what that wonderful land has in store for us and our 
children. 

The Caucasus occupies the south eastern extremity of the' 
Russian empire, extending between the Azof and the Black 
Sea on the West, and the Caspian on the East right down 
to Turkey and Persia. Being, in fact, nothing but a con- 
tinuation of the Don and Volga plains it is divided by a 
huge mountain chain into two parts, greatly differing in 
climate, surface, and other physical aspects. The northern 
part, the so-called Ciscaucasus, stretches out in immense 
steppes, which though inhabited and more cultivated on the 
west, become more deserted nearer the Caspian, and finally 
turn into a sandy Sahara-like desert, only here and there 
dotted with small oases. These steppes, it is said, formed 
once the bottom of a sea, extending down to the foot of the 
ridge, which crosses perpendicularly the main chain, but the 
formation of the Bosphorus, as well as the lowering of the 
Aral-Caspian level plains, caused the water to retreat and 
the dry land to appear. Southwards, on nearing the 
mountains, the ground gradually rises in a series of plateaux, 
and the country, watered by the largest Caucasian river*, 
such as the Terek and Kouban, becomes animated and 
presents a spectacle of considerable culture. Towns and 
villages, Cossack settlements and hamlets, tilled fields, green 
meadows, orchards and tobacco plantations — all bear witness 
to a comparatively high state of civilisation, not differing 
materially from that of Southern Russia. The original 
settlers, the Khozars, the Kossoghs, and others, with whom 
so many bloody campaigns were fought by Russian princes 
in former days, have disappeared, and wild Mahommedaa 
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nomads are the only remains of the many nations that once 
lived and wandered in that country. 

As memorials of those extinguished races we see number- 
less artificial hillocks or kourgans scattered all over the 
steppes and the table-land ; they served for the guidance of 
ancient tribes through the flat country, and were frequently 
the graves of warriors and chieftains, whose attire and 
weapons testify that they belonged to ancient tribes which 
had passed through these regions. 

On the border of Ciscaucasus, like some gigantic girdle 
extending from one sea to the other, runs for a distance of 
about 1,000 miles, the Greater Caucasian Ridge. Before 
the eyes of the traveller, who approaches the place on a clear 
« day, rises mountain scenery of unspeakable beauty and 
majesty. There is something imposing, solemn, and over- 
awing in it, something full of virgin might. On the east 
we have two races — the Lesghinians and the Chechentzi — 
distinguished for their martial habits and their attachment 
to Mohammedanism. The first occupy the rugged and wild 
Daghestan, whose only passes are the renowned Albanian 
Gates on the Caspian ; they present a fine specimen of 
mountaineers, excelling in courage and valour, in outspoken 
honesty, and in contempt for treachery and theft. Though 
highly skilled in all kinds of metal work they generally 
confine themselves to military pursuits, leaving all the 
household duties to the women. In this they greatly differ 
from the Chechentzi, who, though spirited and vindictive, 
\ cultivate their lands, live in well ordered communities, and 
are fully accessible to the mild influence of civilisation. 
On the west of the Greater Caucasus we find the Abhazes 
and the Circassians, who form a strong contrast in every 
respect. The latter are addicted to show and glory, are, so 
to say, the aristocrats of the Caucasus, a sort of noble 
knights, who regard it beneath their dignity to fight other- 
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wise than on horseback and with cold weapons. The 
Abhazes, on the contrary, are a plebian nation, par excellence* 
treating everyone in democratic fashion, holding women in 
high esteem, and waging their battles on foot. 

The best, and, indeed, the only pass through the main 
Caucasian chain is the Georgian military road called in 
antiquity Porta Cumano. Beginning in the broad plain of 
Vladicauease it runs along the valley of the Terek, and then 
ascending higher and higher, enters the famous Dariel Pass r 
the narrowest, the most dangerous, and, at the same time, 
the most picturesque part of the passage. Like a white 
band the road winds over the grey rocks, having on either 
side ruins of ancient towers and castles, and down below, in 
the very abyss of the gorge the roaring and foaming Terek 
— "the furious lioness," as it was called by Lermontoffl 
Emerging from it the road ascends still higher, passing the 
Kasbeck, and reaches its highest point at the Krestovaja (the 
Mount of the Cross) at an altitude of 7,977 feet. Here, in 
close vicinity, we find the mightiest giants of the Caucasus 
— the white, double-headed Elburz, 18,571 feet, and the 
proud, formidable Kasbeck, 16,546 feet, so well-renowned 
for its beautiful glaciers and its gigantic falls. From thence,, 
however, the road begins to go down, and after many 
turnings enters at last the valley of Aragva, where unfolds 
the sunny panorama of Georgia, with its beautiful landscape. 

The large expanse of country stretching out to the south 
of the Greater Caucasus is called Transcaucasia. It forma 
in its western part a mountainous plateau filled with the 
Lesser Caucasus, whose chains run from west to east, and 
have as their highest peaks the Ararat, the Alagez, and 
others. The snowline at that place reaches an altitude of 
12,000 feet. Further to the south run other mountainous 
chains, which serve as frontier lines between Russia, Turkey > 
and Persia. 
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The immense Daghestan, with it* numerous fossils, is 
wholly composed of jurassic and cretaceous layers, and the 
paleontological remains in the latter bear a great resemblance 
to those of the Anglo-French basin. 

The Caucasus contains in its interior an immense mass of 
mineral riches such as ores of different kinds, building 
materials, vast layers of common rock, and other salt, mineral 
waters of every description, medicinal muds, all sorts of 
mineral fuel, and last, but not least, enormous supplies of 
petroleum, known all over the world. 

The Caucasian mineral springs follow the general direction 
of the mountains and Are conditioned by certain dislocations 
in the strata. The hottest and richest amongst them, with a 
temperature sometimes of 71° C, are those of Tersko- 
Sunjensk, which are chiefly sulphurous ; whilst those most 
renowned are the springs of Piatigorsk, situated in the 
northern Caucasus and at the foot of a lonely mountain 
group consisting of Beshtan, Mashook, and others. There 
are four health resorts in that place — Pyatigorsk, Essentouky , 
Jelesnovodsk, and Kislovodsk. The first is famed for its 
tepid sulphurous waters, about fourteen in all ; the second, 
at the distance of about 10 miles from the former, contains 
cold salt and alkali springs ; the third, the Jelesnovodsk, has 
ferruginous springs, whilst the last, the Kislovodsk, is known 
by its Narzan 11° R,, a carbonic water, pure as crystal and 
sparkling like champagne. It gushes in two powerful 
fountains, supplying daily 212,000 pails of water. 

These four little towns are situated in the midst of beauti- 
ful scenery and present a very attractive aspect. Their 
pretty villas, numerous parks and flower gardens, grottoes, 
and alleys, and their excellent bathing arrangements, have 
made them the most favourite resort in Russia. From the first 
of May to the first of September the place is full of visitors, 
who come to spend their summer and to restore their health. 
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In Transcaucasia are the sulphurous springs of Tiflis 
which supply the numerous baths of the town. They are 
highly esteemed by the natives, who regard them as a great 
cure for rheumatism and skin diseases, but they are not so 
well-known as the springs of the Borjom defile. For the 
beauty of its landscape this latter place has justly been 
called, "the pearl of the Caucasus," and its springs, one 
alkali, quite Vichy-like, and the other, ferruginous, are far- 
famed for their excellent qualities. The place is the 
property of the Grand Duke Michael and is one of the most 
fashionable places of resort for the upper glasses of the 
Caucasus. It is richly supplied with parks, hotels, bands of 
music, &c, and the air, the mountain scenery, the naitow 
gorge, the roaring river Borjomno, lend to it an almost magic 
attraction. 

At a distance of about 50 miles from Borjom, at an altitude 
of about 4,250 feet, lies the Abas-Touman group of sul- 
phurous and indifferent springs surrounded by a majestic 
landscape, but far from the railway line and consequently 
not much frequented. It is now the abode of a Royal 
sufferer, the heir-presumptive of Russia, His Imperial High- 
ness the Grand Duke George.* May God send him a 
speedy recovery I 

Besides these well-known springs there are numerous 
others of lesser importance scattered all over the country, 
some scarcely touched by a human hand, some used only by 
the natives. Their number cannot be fixed as yet with any 
accuracy, but it is estimated that there are no less than 90 
carbonic, carbonic-alkali, salt-kali, salt-and-bitter springs, 50 
ferruginous, 110 sulphurous, and 50 indifferent. 

With regard to medicinal muds only 12 of different origin 
are known till now ; unfortunately not one of them is fitted 
with medical appliances, so that only the natives make use of 

+A member of the AJR.L.8. 
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them. It is affirmed that they are valuable, but they clearly 
belong to the future. 

Next to mineral springs the Caucasus is rich in salts ; its 
immense stores could supply the whole world with that 
article for many centuries to come. There are about 30 rock 
salt deposits, about 38 brine springs and not less than 85 
salt lakes. There are also vast deposits of Glauber salt, a 
few of sodium and Epsom salts and one boracic spring. 
Green and yellow vitriols follow the petroleum springs, 
whilst alum, aluminite and alum schists are found in about 
18 places in various parts of the Caucasus. One thing is 
lacking in the Caucasus, and that is a good hard stone for 
building purposes, but the vicinity of Koutais is rich in pink 
limestone, which forms a very solid building material, and 
near the river Chorokh there is a deep layer of excellent 
marble, 70 ft. thick. Then there is an abundance of 
cement stone belonging to the fish strata. Enormous 
masses of it can be seen from the pier of Novorossisk, 
around which are situated the quarries and works. 
In the Government of Elizabetopol there are rich 
deposits of fire-clay, out of which excellent bricks are made, 
whilst other fire-proof substances, such as for instance 
asbestos, are found everywhere. Not to speak of other 
useful minerals, we may mention that iron in all its 
forms — clayish iron, bogore, and even magnetic iron 
ore — is found in a good many places, especially between 
Batoum and Poti and in the Government of Elizabetopol. 
Unfortunately the iron industry there can scarcely prosper 
through lack of suitable fuel. The rock coal of the Caucasus 
gives very little coke, whilst the supply of charcoal is 
necessarily limited, if we are not going to exterminate the 
forests completely. It is a great problem for technological 
chemistry, how to enrich the coke supply of the rock 
coal, or how to get cheap coke by some other means; 
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but until this is solved, the iron industry is doomed to 
impotence. 

In Transcaucasia, around Koutais, are found rich 
manganese ores : within an area of 64 square miles are stored 
up immense quantities of manganese, which yield as much 
as 80 or even 90 per cent, of pure mineral. The working 
of this ore is carried on on a small scale, and the 8 or 10 
millions of poods (a pood = 36 English pounds), obtained 
yearly, are sent to Poti, and thence partly to Russian ports, 
but chiefly to England. 

Copper mines are mainly to be found in the Lesser 
Caucasus, and the chief smelting works are those of Mr. 
Siemens, in the Government of Elizabetopol. They produce 
1,700 tons of pure copper per annum, and the whole 
process is carried out on petroleum fuel, the system of 
electrolysis being applied only to poorer ores. There are 
many small works also in other parts of the locality, as 
well as in the Government of Erivan, which is full of 
ancient mines, mostly overflooded. In the neighbourhood 
of the Sissimadan Works, I inspected some of the latter, 
and at a depth of 455 ft. found water. I cannot altogether 
imagine a place with better facilities for a copper industry 
than that particular spot. The falls of the neighbouring 
river can develop at least 1,200 H.P. ; the surrounding 
virgin forests can supply plenty of wood for smelting pur- 
poses, whilst the ores themselves will yield 10 to 30 per 
cent. Metal and fireproof materials are to be found in 
abundance. When the Kars-Tiflis Railway line is com- 
pleted, a powerful stimulus will be given to the copper 
industry, and the supply of metal will -suffice, not only for 
the home market, but even for export to other countries. 

In several places of the main chain, as well as near the 
Elburz and Kasbeck, are found lead and lead-silver mines. 
One of the richest deposits is in Abhazia ; it rises there in 
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a wall of 105 to 1,050 ft., yielding as much as 75 or 80 
per cent, of metal. Here, too, can be found zinc ores and 
traces of silver, but owing to the lack of suitable means of 
-communication these riches are very little exploited. Not 
less rich in zinc, lead and silver is the region between the 
Kouban and the Khildiss : the stores there of these metals 
are quite astonishing. Eastwards follow the famous lead- 
-silver mines of Alagir, and then come those of Daghestan, 
where, besides silver, also sulphur, mostly of neptunic 
formation, and mercury, chiefly as cinnabar, are extracted. 

Of the other metals found in the Caucasus I shall 
mention only gold. Though seen and worked in about 35 
places, both in mines and as gold dust, it is, generally 
speaking, very scarce. About two years ago, there was a 
.gold fever at Batoum, created by the discovery of what 
seemed to be a kind of Caucasian Klondike ; but the hopes 
were groundless and the commotion led to no results. The 
Caucasus is decidedly poor in the precious metal, and has to 
rely for its prosperity on less noble but certainly more 
useful metals and minerals than gold. 

Unfortunately, as we have already said, a great problem 
has first to be encountered in the shape of how to obtain good 
solid coke. Of coal there is an abundance, both in the 
tertiary series and in the jurrassic formations ; but the 
latter kind, though good, is extremely scarce, whilst the 
former is too soft, contains a large admixture of sulphur, and 
produces very little coke, if any. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the metallurgic industry of the Caucasus is 
still in its infancy, and riches lie dormant in its bowels. 
There is, however, one important mineral, which is 
extensively and successfully exploited, and this is petroleum, 
to which we shall turn now in conclusion. 

As is well known, petroleum is a chemical compound of 
•carbon and hydrogen, and forms an oily substance of various 
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consistency and colour, from light yellow to green, and even 
black* It was known in grey antiquity, and is mentioned 
in the Bible under the name of naphth. It was called in 
old Hebrew copher, whence the Georgians derived their 
word cupri. In ancient times, in Babylon, Nineveh, and 
Ecbatana, it served, on several occasions, as cement, and the 
works of Pliny and other classical authors contain indications 
of various petroleum deposits. 

The Caucasian Petroleum Springs follow the general 
direction of the mountains, and, like other mineral springs, 
are influenced by the dislocations of the oil-bearing strata. 
The question of the origin of petroleum, how it was formed 
in Nature's laboratory, by what process, and whether 
the latter has stopped long since or continues, is still an 
open question. Some believe it is a result of distillation of 
vegetable remains or coal; others, that it is formed by the 
decomposition of animal remains, whilst the third, and amongst 
them Mr. Mendeleyeff,* regard it as of inorganic origin, 
being formed by the action of water on different metallic 
carbides under a high temperature. Further, if the process 
of the formation of petroleum is analogous to that of the 
formation of acetylene, the process is still going on, but 
surely not in those places where its deposits are found. 

The deposits of the Apsheron peninsula are of the oligocene 
period, those of the Kouban belong to the mediterranean, 
those of Boutais to the sarmartian series, whilst those of 
Daghestan probably to a still earlier one. At its source, 
petroleum is liquid, mobile and lighter than water ; but in 
the atmospheric air it gets thicker (bitumen), and even solid 
(elaterit). As was proved over and over again, the appear- 
ance of petroleum on the surface does not necessarily indicate 
its presence in the strata below ; on the contrary, as was said 

* ▲ member of the AJEI.L.S., who has several times spoken at oar 
meetings. 
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by Professor Rainodanovsky, places, where large quantities 
of gas and petroleum have issued, are less suitable for boring 
purposes than those where no traces of petroleum exist. A 
striking example is given us in the Taman pehinsula, where 
many issues of gas and petroleum were found, but whose 
present productiveness is most limited. 

The history of the petroleum industry is too long to be 
here narrated, suffice it to say that its properties and uses 
were known to the natives in pre-historic times, its burning 
gases in Gouria and near Bakou were worshipped as a 
divinity, and that the Russians made its acquaintance at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when Peter the Great 
annexed Baku, and ordered twelve tons of petroleum to be 
brought to Moscow. After his death, Baku was reconquered 
by Persia, but in 1813 it was again restored to Russia. The 
era of the petroleum industry does not date, however, from 
that time : the first eight years it was a free trade, then for 
a period of fifty years it became a crown monopoly, farmed 
out to an Armenian merchant, Mirzoeff, and only in 1873 
was started the real free and extensive exploitation of the 
Balakhany petroleum field, when the first fountain was struck 
in the group of Khalafi. The oil rushed in such a quantity 
as to overflood the country, and to form several large lakes. 
From that date the exploitation grew by leaps and bounds, 
and the prices fell from £3 2s. to 2s. 7d. per ton, causing the 
first petroleum crisis. Petroleum was then used for the special 
purpose of obtaining kerosene whilst the rest was burned or 
allowed to escape into the sea. It is only since the inven- 
tion of Mr: V. Kagosine's process for producing lubricating 
oil out of the residuum that a new turn has been given to the 
industry. 

The growth of the petroleum production can best be 
judged by the fact that while the output of 1880 amounted 
to no more than 417,000 tons, that of 1896 reached the 
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mormon* figure of 6,766,700. This oil was obtained, 
partly from about 620 wells, but to a greater extent from a 
number of fountains which gave sometimes as much as 
17,000 tons duly* The phenomenon of oil fountains was 
formerly explained in the same way as that of water 
fountains, but since Mendeleyeff gave his views on the 
subject, the general theory is that the ejection of oil, when- 
ever a well reaches a petroleum bearing stratum, is caused by 
the pressure of gases collected in that stratum. As regards 
wells, I will say a few words about their sinking. The 
mere doing it is not the only difficulty the engineer has to 
overcome : he has to see also that the direction given is 
strictly perpendicular, that the tubes are well fixed, and 
above all, that water does not enter the well instead of oil, 
otherwise the productiveness of the well is annulled, or at 
least greatly diminished. The deepest wells in Baku do not 
exceed 1,750 ft. and the tubes begin by 2 in. and end by 
$ in. or 1 ft. The industry, however, is centred in the 
Balakhany fields, at about twelve miles from the seashore. 
It is a flat and bare level land, surrounded by salt lakes and 
numerous hollows filled with petroleum. The oil is pumped 
through a system of pipes to the Black Town, so called from 
the thick clouds of smoke that overhung the place in former 
days, and there it is refined by a number of refineries 
situated in a line of some four or five miles along the sea. 

The refining process consists in extracting from the oil 
.all the numerous foreign ingredients which it contains. 
For this purpose, the oil is heated in a closed vessel and the 
vapours are cooled, so that the ingredients from the lightest 
to the heaviest are eliminated and then purified. The 
lightest is benzine, then comes kerosene in the proportion 
of 30-35 per cent, and lastly follow the residuums or so- 
called astatki. These are used for manufacturing lubricating 
oil, and serve as a very good fuel on most of the Russian 
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railways, steamships and factories* Their export from 
Baku in 1896, reached the formidable figure of 3,010,000 
tons. At present there are in the Black Town about one 
hundred and fifty refineries, which can turn out about 
2,500,000 tons of kerosene a year. In reality, however, 
this figure is never reached, owing to the limited demand of 
the home markets, and to the great popularity which the 
American oil enjoys in Europe. Thus, in 1896, only 
1,435,000 tons were produced, out of which 500,000 were 
exported to Russia and the rest to Europe and the East. 
The popularity of the American oil is certainly not due to* 
its superior qualities; on the contrary, as it has been 
proved over and over again the Russian oil not only 
has a higher flashing point of 83°, but even this can be 
raised to 100° without any loss to the trade. I myself 
made experiments last year at Baku, and the results 
were most favourable. The success of the American 
kerosene trade is due solely to its superior organisation. 
In order to realise its probable future as compared with 
that of the Caucasus, we need only remember, that whilst 
the Russian petroleum is worked on an area of a few miles 
it gives almost the same quantity of petroleum as that of 
America, which exploits for that purpose a territory of 
several hundred thousand acres. In other words, one acre 
of a Russian petroleum field is equal in productiveness to 
two hundred acres in America. We must not forget also, that 
whilst America possesses already about 50,000 wells, Baku 
has got only six hundred, and the oil bearing strata in the 
Caucasus are found all over the Isthmus, ready to supply 
petroleum to the whole world during many centuries to 
come. 

What the near future may bring forth it is impossible to 
say. At present there are three English companies interested 
in the petroleum industry. Two of them already possess 
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large tracts of land near Baku, on one of which a powerful 
fountain has recently been 'struck. The third is going to 
start a new business in an entirely new place in Daghestan, 
where the stratification bears much resemblance to that of 
Baku, and promises a rich reward for the energy of the 
company. 

As to the petroleum technique, it is still far from perfect. 
Its present efforts are directed mainly towards obtaining 
from the oil as many saleable articles as possible. It has 
also been proved, that petroleum, if treated in a certain 
way, may yet be the starting point of a whole series of 
dyeing and antiseptic substances, and consequently give rise 
to an entirely new chemical industry. But the problem is 
not yet worked out and belongs rather to the future. 

Oh, Caucasus! " stern master of the earth," the Creator 
who erected thee out of His bountiful goodness, gave thee 
everything a human mind can dream of. He gave thee a 
fertile soil which for centuries upon centuries has borne 
fruit without labour. He gave thee wonderful, majestic 
(relief) forests, rivers and lakes, and put into thy mountains 
innumerable riches. He peopled thee with healthy in- 
telligent races, who through long ages have preserved intact 
their virgin vigour. What then dost thou lack? Why 
dost thou stand alone, forsaken by all, feared by many? 
Thou lackest, O Caucasus, the light of knowledge, thou 
lackest culture, which alone can bind thy people by one 
common bond of brotherhood. Fear not! Thy soil will 
become still more fertile, thy green fields will yet bear 
unknown fruit, thy valleys and gorges will be /covered by a 
network of railways, connecting flourishing towns one with 
the other. Fear not, enlightenment will lay open thy hidden 
riches, and will make them the common property and 
blessing of the human race. 
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The President expressed the sincere thanks of the Society 
to Mr. Adiassewich and Dr. Pollen and explained that the 
author of the paper, who also spoke a few words in Russian, 
was a specialist in petroleum, and was erecting works 
near London, in order to obtain various products, besides 
kerosene, from the raw naphtha. . Mr. , Cazalet said that he 
had been in the Caucasus when the Russians had conquered 
the Circassians, under Shamyl, in 1859, and regretted that 
Custom House formalities and red tape had retarded the 
commercial, and industrial development of that beautiful 
country. The war waged by Russia from the beginning of 
this century against the Circassians bore a striking resem- 
blance to the campaign carried on at present by this country 
on the Indian frontier. In both cases the savage mountaineers, 
who were good shots and were protected by rocks and stones, 
caused havoc among the regular troops. In 1859, Prince 
Bariatinsky and his Chief of the Staff, General Milutine* 
collected and concentrated a more numerous army than the 
one commanded by General Lockhart, in order to take 
Shamyl in his last stronghold — Gounib, a mountain which 
was formed by nature in the shape of a cauldron. 

These great military preparations proved unnecessary, 
because one regiment did the difficult work by penetrating 
into the recesses of the mountain, where Shamyl and some 
500 fighting men were taken prisoners. The Russians only 
pacified the Circassians when they remained permanently in 
the mountain recesses, which they had conquered. When 
the tribes were allowed to govern themselves, sooner or 
later they invariably broke out and committed depredations 
on the neighbouring inhabitants. 

When the war was finally terminated, and both the east 
and west of the Caucasus was conquered, hundreds of 
thousands of Circassians emigrated from the Caucasus 
to Turkey, for which purpose the Russian Government gave 
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every facility in order to be rid of them, as they were 
fighting men who would never work. 

Mr, Venevitinoff spoke about the importance of 
commerce and industry in advancing the interests of both 
nations, and in smoothing misunderstandings which might 
arise. He explained that a gigantic canal was now pro- 
jected in the south of Russia between the rivers Volga and 
Don, which would join the Caspian with the Black Sea, and 
produce an immense development of internal and foreign 
trade. 

Dr. Pollen drew the attention of the Society to the last 
letters ever written by Mr. Yilliers — the " Father of the 
House of Commons." They were addressed to Madame 
Olga Novikoff, a member of the A. R. L. Society — and 
pointed out that though Russia would be a Mediterranean 
Power in future, she was commercial and stood in need of 
our markets. She did not want more territory, and, though, 
treaties were not worth much, Russia and England had 
really no interests opposed to each other. The closer the 
bonds of commercial union could be drawn between England 
and Russia the better for both. " Kindly links of gold " 
would restrain from war: and in Chinese waters the 
questions raised were commercial and only indirectly 
political. Russia in former times had been our very best 
customer, and though many English markets in Russia had 
passed (after the Crimean War) into German hands these 
were now being slowly recovered. The fact that English 
companies were the first in the petroleum field in the 
Caucasus was a good sign. " English " was in Russian a. 
synonym for "first-class," and, at any rate commercially, 
" an Englishman's word " meant with the Russian the same 
thing as "a word of honour/' 
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Am an illustration of the wild and poetical life of the % 
Caucasus and of its splendid mountain torrent*, Dr. Pollen 
has allowed us to print his excellent translation of 
Lermontov's verses: — 

THE GIFTS OF THE TEREK * 
From the Russian of Lirmontov. 
(Faithfully Translated by J. Pollen, I.C.S.) 

Wild and weird the Terek roareth 

Midst his craggy steeps, 
like the storm his moaning soundeth, 

Tears of spray he weeps : 
Bat expanding o'er the moorland 

Milder mien he takes, 
And a soft caressing murmur 

To .the Caspian makes : 

" Open wide ; O ancient water, 

Give my wave* a home I 
O'er the waste ( long hare wandered 

Time for rest hath come. 
1 was born on Kasbek ; nourished 

On the storm-cloud's breast ; 
'Gainst the power of man to battle, 

Foremost aye, I pressed, 
To thy sons' delight I battered 

My own Daryal down. 
Drove its stones in herds before me, 

Deed of high renown !" 

On his soft bank — as if sleeping — 

Calm the Caspian lay, 
Then, once more, in gentle whisper 

Thus did Terek pray : — 

" I have brought a present for thee ! 

No slight gift — I trow : 
From the battle field the body 

Of thy fiercest foe. 
He is clad in costly corslet, 

Triple-steel its fold : 
Holy verses from the Koran 

On it chased in gold. 

* A river which rises in the Caucasian range and flows into the Caspian 
8ea. 
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In a frown his brow is furrowed ; 

From bis thick-fringed lips 
Warm, e'en yet, the noble life-blood 

In a red stream drips : 
Full of ancient hate his eye-balls, 

Blindly, fiercely, stare, 
Down his back in clusters, scroll-like, 

Rolls his coal-black hair," 

Still on the soft bank reclining — 

Caspian silent lay : 
Then, perturbed, did restless Terek, 

Once more, softly say ; 

* Father, hear ! a priceless present 

(What are all the rest ?) 
Bear I — up till now I've kept it 

Hidden in my breast. 
* Lo ! a corse my waters bring thee — 

This fair Cossack maid 
With the deeply-shadowed bosom 

With the gleaming braid. 
Sad her dusky face ; her eyelids 

Softly, sweetly rest ; 
From a little wound a streamlet 

Reddens o'er her breast. 
For this peerless beauty pines not 

On the river bank 
One at least— that gallant Cossack 

Of the Greben rank. 
He in midnight battle — mounted 

On his steed of bay, 
On the ruffian bandit's dagger 

Flung his life away." 

Sadly ceased the ruffled river, 

And,> like driven snows, 
Face and form and waving ringlet 

To his surface rose. 
Like a storm, the aged Caspian 

Rose, in pride of might, 
Gazed till Passion's gentle tear-dew 

Dimmed his dark blue sight. 
Then he leaped with joy, and gaily 

Caught her to his breast, 
And the rushing River's wavelets 

With Love's murmur pressed. 
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Tuesday, March 1st, Mr. E. PelmabMorgan,F.R.G.S„ 
in the chair. 

" THE STRUGGLE OF TWO NATIONS FOR 
SUPREMACY." 

By Alex. Kinloch, Hon. Sec. 

The most interesting and instructive period of Russian 
history, particularly to a foreigner, is that of the 17th 
century. The struggle of Russia with the overpowering 
kingdom of Poland ; her emancipation from the threatening 
yoke of foreign bondage and peril to the orthodox faith ; 
the salvation of the country by that characteristic religious 
devotion of the people to their Tsar Michail Feodorovitch 
Romanov, grandfather of Peter the Great and founder of 
the present dynasty ; and finally the illustrious reign of 
Peter the Great, are all events of that century. 

The founder of the Russian Empire and his reign have 
been the subject of many foreign works, some like the 
drama or rather tragedy recently given on the boards of a 
London theatre, are mere historic travesties. But of the 
earlier events of the century, (1604-1612^ the most stirring 
in the annals of Russian history, there exists to my know- 
ledge only one work in English, and the account given there 
is necessarily too meagre to enable one to form a true con- 
ception of what was then the real state of things.* To 
afford English readers who do not know Russian an oppor- 
tunity of making themselves better acquainted with these 
remarkable events in an agreeable and easy manner, I have 
prepared for publication (whether I shall find a publisher to 
take it up is another matter) an historical romance to which 
•The History of Bureia, by H. Tyrrell and H A. Hankill. 
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I have given the title of my present paper. I have arranged 
and. adapted the work to suit English tastes from " Yury 
Miloslavsky," « story by the popular Russian writer, 
Zagoskin. This author has written several other works and 
one or two comedies, but of all his productions " Yury 
Miloslavsky " is the most popular. It appeared in the early 
part of the present century and at once gained fame and 
popularity for its author, which will descend to posterity, 
for there is hardly a family in Russia which has not read 
the work. The style and beautiful language, the moral and 
religious tone, the faithful description of the most important 
period of Russian history, and the sustained interest to the 
end, have given the book a foremost place in Russian romance. 

The Miloslavsky family was at the head of the boyara 
(nobility) at that time and in great favour after the restora- 
tion. The Tsar Alexey's first wife was a Miloslavskaya and 
his second a Narishkina, mother to Peter the Great. 

Zagoskin was appointed for his literary talents director 
of the Imperial Theatres. He died about 1854 I believe. 

The great Russian critic Belinsky — the Russian Macaulay 
— says : 44 4 Yury Miloslavsky ' belongs to the same class of 
artistic productions as Schiller's works and has the same 
relation to them as Russia's development has to the 
development of the entire human race. "Yury Miloslavsky 99 
is not without great poetic, if not artistic, merit, but from 
an historic point of view the book undoubtedly possesses 
still greater value."* 

The following is an epitome of the story : — Russia in the 
beginning of the 17th century was in a wretched and 
distressed condition. The Poles and the Swedes without, 
insurrection and a pretender within, all threatened a dis- 
solution of the entire Russian territory and slavery to the 
people themselves. To escape from disintegration and the 



'Belinsky, vol. ii., p. 313. 
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reign of terror which was rapidly engulfing the nation, 
Moscow decided to accept the aid of Sigismund, King ef 
Poland, and to receive his son, Vladislav, as Tsar on his 
conversion to the Greek Church. 

The Moscovites and other inhabitants had already taken 
the oath of allegiance to the young Tzar, when the rumour 
soon , spread abroad that Sigismund was employing his son 
merely as a decoy to gain for himself the throne of Russia 
under one sceptre with the Kingdom of Poland. 

Smolensk and Nijni-Novgorod rose to arms with 
indignation. The former fell to the Poles who beseiged it, 
through treachery, but the inhabitants of the latter, stirred 
by the patriotism and valour of Minnin (a local tradesman) 
and Prince Pojarsky, raised the banner of freedom and 
aided by loyal volunteers from Smolensk, Yiasm, Biazan, 
Kolomensk and other towns, flung themselves as one man 
upon the Poles and drove them out of Moscow. The 
Monks of St. Sergiue, under the command of Prince 
Dolgorooky, withstood a sixteen* weeks* siege against an 
army of 30,000 men. The Poles are driven out of Russia, 
the Pretender is killed, order is restored and the Russians 
elect the young Romanov, the founder of the present 
-dynasty, to reign over them. 

Young Miloslavsky, the hero of the romance, had joined 
the inhabitants in kissing the cross to the young Vladislav, 
and at the beginning of the story, he is on his way with 
his faithful servant, Aleksey, carrying despatches from Pann 
Gonsevsky, the Polish commander, to Shalonsky, a powerful 
noble and a renegade. The two riders are overtaken by a 
snow-storm. The boyarin nearly succumbs but is finally 
saved. In his turn be saves the life of Kirtha, a Zaparog 
Kozak, who in his extreme gratitude thenceforth devotes his 
life to Miloslavsky. 

Kirsha's great courage, quick penetration and self sacrifice 
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together with his tragic and humorous adventures fill most 
of the chapters of this book. 

Miloslavsky or Yury, as he is usually called, accidentally 
sees and falls in love with the beautiful daughter of Shalonsky 
(a regenade and a tyrant.) Anastassia Shalonsky secretly 
returns his love but is betrothed against her wish to Pann 
Gonsevsky, (chief in command of the invading Poles.) She 
pines for the stately youth whose eyes met hers one day at 
the Cathedral in Moscow, and falls into a decline. Yury is 
ignorant of her identity for in those days the female part of 
a Russian household was separated from the male apart- 
merits. The two therefore do not meet, but Kirsha, by a 
ruse, which a very amusing, adventure helped him to plan, 
obtains access to the boyarishnya's room and encourages her 
to hope in her secret love afiair. Much takes place however 
in the history of the war, and the three chief characters, 
Yury, (who commands a cavalry regiment) Aleksey and 
Kirsha have many thrilling adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes before the two lovers meet and are happily married 
at the end of the last volume. 

Like Walter Scott's novels this romance is historically 
true throughout the whole depicted episode of Russia's 
struggle to resist Sigismund's invasion and malicious designs 
on the throne of the Tzars. 

The political and social condition of Russia in the 17th 
century is graphically and faithfully described. 

The characteristics of the people, the indoor life of the 
peasantry, as well as the boyars (the nobility) are well 
rendered. 

The loyalty and patriotism as well as the faithlessness of 
the classes and masses are truthfully and amusingly portrayed 
without wounding the susceptibilities of the Poles, whooe 
bravery and magnanimity is acknowledged and upheld. 

The whole is a history of the events preceding and leading 
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to the establishment on the throne of the present dynasty 
of the Tsars of Russia — the Romanovs. 

In conclusion Mr. Kinloch illustrated his remarks by 
reading several extracts from his M.S. 

In the discussion which followed the hope was expressed 
that Mr. Kinloch's translation might find a publisher, and 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer concluded the proceedings. 
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NOTICES. 
I. 

A few Members desire to change the roles and precedents 
of the Society. 

In order to satisfy their wishes, neither the Committee 
nor the Meetings (the latter numbering less than 50* of the 
circa 500 Members) would be justified in altering the rules 
and precedents, which have existed since the foundation of 
the A.R.L.S. in 1893. Some of these innovations would 
moreover incur heavy expenses which could not benefit the 
great majority of Members, but only a few who happen to • 
be in London. Before taking any action in this matter, the 
following propositions and suggestions are therefore sub- 
mitted for the consideration of all the Members of the 
A.R.L.S., but those who do not ttiink these changes necessary 
need not trouble themselves to reply : 

I. Mr. W. J. Rivington proposed that Russian Mem- 
bers of the Society should be requested to serve on 
the Committee. (By existing rules Russians may 
serve on the Committee when there is a vacancy). 
IL Mr. E. D. Morgan suggested : 

(1) . Four Committee Meetings a year — one a 

quarter. 

(2) . Accounts to be submitted annually in 

January, signed by three Members of 
the Committee.f 

(3) . Committee to be increased to twelve, in- 

cluding two or three Russians ; three to 
form a quorum. 

(4) , Annual General Meeting of Members to be 

held in May. 
* Some of whom are visitors. 

t Since the foundation of the A.R.L.S. the acoounts have always heen 
examined and signed by Mr. James M. Wilson and Mr. A. Linden, a 
retired Russian officer and agent of the Russian Steam Navigation and 
Trading Company in London. No gentlemen of higher honour and 
integrity could be fonnd in any Society. The accounts are always 
examined in January and printed in the pamphlets. 
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(5) . Evening meetings to be held at least three 

times a year. 

(6) . Subjects to be announced at the previous 

meeting. 

(7) . Library to be open daily, except Saturday 



Members who wish that any of these changes should be 
adopted are requested to quote the Nos. of the alterations 
which they approve and to append their signatures. Their 
names will be printed in the next pamphlet, showing 
whether a majority of all the Members desire any change. 

The envelopes containing the votes should be marked V 
on the outside and addressed to the Hon. Secretary. 



As Chairman of the Anglo-Russian Literary Society's 
meeting held on 5th April, I consider it right to state that 
the telegram in the Novoe Vrtmya of 26th March (7th April) 
1898, is a very incorrect and inaccurate report of the 
proceedings of that meeting. 

No mention is made, either that I presided or that in my 
address to the meeting I laid special stress on the existence 
of the kind feeling that all of us entertain for the Great 
Russian nation, and our earnest desire to further in every 
way the excellent objects of the Society viz. : the promo- 
tion of cordial and friendly relations between both great 
•countries. 

I expressed the gratitude of the whole Society for what 
the President, Mr. Cazalet, had done, and for his devotion 
to the great objects for which the Society was formed. 

The conduct of Mr. Wesselitsky and Mr. Markoff has 
•caused general dissatisfaction and they are no longer 
Members of this Society. 




n. 



JOHN DAVIS, 



Colonel and A.D.C. 
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, RULES: 

1. — That the management of the Society be vested in a Committee, 
consisting of a President, Honorary Secretary, and Treasurer, and 
five other members, and that of this Committee three shall form a 
quorum. 

2. — That vacancies on the Committee be filled np by the unanimoua 
vote of the Committee. 

3. — That applications for membership be made to the Committee. 
Members will be admitted by the unanimous consent of tha 
Committee. 

4. — That members residing in or within fifteen miles of London 
shall pay an annual subscription of one guinea, and that those 
residing beyond that distance, or abroad, shall pay an annual sub- 
scription of half-a-guinea. Members residing in Russia may pay five 
roubles. 

5. — That all subscriptions be payable in advance. 

6. — That ladies may become members and take part in the debates. 

7. — That honorary members and correspondents may be elected 
by the unanimous consent of the Committee. 

8. — That visitors may be introduced, and take part in the proceed- 
ings on the proposition of two members, and with the sanction of the 
Committee. Visitors' names will be entered in a special book. 

9. — That Annual Meetings shall be summoned and provision made 
for special meetings, if necessary. 

10. — That members or others wishing to open debateB, read papers, 
or give lectures before the Society, be requested to give notice to the 
Committee, allowing time to prepare the programme for each quarter 
in advance. 

11. — That any questions of procedure not determined by these rules 
shall be dealt with by the Committee. 
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Tuesday, 7th Octobeb, 1902. F. W. Lawrence, M.A., 
of the Echo, in the chair. 

CONVICT LIFE ON SAKHALIN. 

(With Lime-light Illustrations.) 

A paper (in shortened form) by C. H. Hawes, M.A., 
recently returned from his travels in Siberia, etc. 

You have had, I understand, the privilege of hearing from 
a Siberian traveller of the pleasant conditions which obtain 
in the biggest prison in that land ; and in view of the story 
that I am here to-day to tell, our worthy President may be 
congratulated on his impartiality, and his desire to lay the 
truth before our Society in bringing before it those who 
should speak on both and opposite aspects of the Siberian 
penal question. 

For nearly twenty years the Alexandrovsky Central, 
fifty miles N.W. of Irkutsk, has been known to readers of 
- exile literature as the model prison of Siberia, and the 
danger of generalizing from this without taking into account 
the prisons of Eastern and North Eastern Siberia has lately 
been emphasized by hints from Mr. H. de Windt of the 
awful conditions of the exiles in Sredni Kolymsk. 

I would therefore warn you that in speaking of the 
condition of things on Sakhalin I am describing not a typical 
or normal Siberian prison, but the worst penal settlement in 
that vast land. 

There can be no question that the penal system of Russia 
has vastly improved of late years, and honest attempts, 
limited only and always by the question of expense, have 
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been made to bring it into line with those of Western 
Europe. In fact, if the Ukase abolishing deportation were 
to take full effect, which it will probably not do for years, 
and certainly not in the case of Sakhalin, Russia would have 
made one step in advance of France which still retains its 
New Caledonia. An instructive comparison may be made 
between the French and Russian administration obtaining on 
these islands. The " cachot noir," or dark cell, is not now, 
to the best of my belief, ordered for so long a time on 
Sakhalin as it is in New Caledonia, but in the latter the 
convict is sentenced judicially, i.e., by a properly constituted 
Court, whereas an innocent man may be and is thrown into 
one of the awful dark cells of the Alexandrovsky prison 
(Sakhalin) at the bidding of the Chief of the Prison, because 
he is in a bad mood when the prisoner approaches with some 
request. This "dark cell" was described to me by one 
who had often to pass it as without any accommodation, and 
malodorous beyond conception. 

This leads me to say that it is to the administration and 
not so much to the system that the laxity and cruelty of 
convict conditions on Sakhalin are due. 

It is not more surveillance but humaner officials that are 
the great need. 

I approached Sakhalin from Nikolaevsk at the mouth of 
the river Amur. A steamer towing two barge-loads of 
convicts had brought me thus far from Khabarovsk, a 
distance of 623 miles ; but the prisoners had tramped, so 
they told me when I visited them in prison, from Nertchensk, 
a journey of 2,075 miles. This, with an occasional lift on a 
steamer, had taken them three months. 

These convicts were being moved on from prisons in 
Siberia, whereas since 1879, prisoners from Russia destined 
for Sakhalin have been sent round by steamer from Odessa. 

I stood on the wharf at Nikolaevsk as the miserable crowd 
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was being landed, and watched the woe-begone column, lined 
up between two files of soldiers, move off and up the road 
with a painful clanking of chains to the prisons. 

A day or two later I inspected the local prison which did 
daty also as an " £tape." This I found overcrowded, but a 
special cause was at work producing, let us hope, exceptional 
conditions. The Ukase abolishing deportation and necessi- 
tating more prison accommodation and sundry alterations, 
was to come into force this year, and prisoners intended for 
Sakhalin were being hurried along before the frost set in to 
block navigation. 

No less than 120 convicts were crowded into this prison 
which was constructed to hold 67. To sum it up briefly, 
though stuffy and small, it represented, I thought, a normal 
state of things. There were plenty better and many in 
worse condition. 

The prison-master had, no doubt, prepared things for me 
and his behaviour to the convicts did not tend to confirm 
my belief in his statements, one of which was to the effect 
that the prisoners had baths twice a week. One came 
forward, however, and complained that he " had not had a 
bath for six months and was covered with vermin." The 
chief flew into a passion and swore at him. Others said they 
had not enough to eat, to which the master made indignant 
reply, saying, "they had plenty, the ruffians." I saw one 
suffering from scurvy and there were several lepers in the 
lazaret. Salted fish with black bread formed here, as on 
Sakhalin, the main articles of food, and the former was often 
a year old, stale and putrid, at the time of its distribution. 
The official excuse was that means of communication for 
part of the year did not exist and a large stock of provisions 
must be laid in. 

I was not surprised that the prison-master put difficulties 
in the way of my seeing the old prison, which, as I had to 
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take my first chance of leaving for Sakhalin, were eventually 
successful. The overcrowding of 300 in a building designed 
for less than half that number, and described five years 
before as " a rickety wooden structure, rotting with age and 
by no means weather-proof .... and seldom used," 
meant a filthy condition of things, described to me at the 
time, but which I could not in decency repeat. 

An opportunity occurring to get away to Sakhalin, I 
eagerly embraced it, scaling, one dark stormy night, the rope 
ladder of a German tramp steamer. Two days later I found 
myself under guard on the jetty of Alexandrovsk, the chief 
settlement of Sakhalin, suspected of being a military spy. 

The island lies at the mouth of the river Amur, and is 
separated from Yezo, the northern island of Japan, by La 
Perouse Strait. Some idea of its distance from Europe 
may be gained by the legend on the sign-post outside the 
post office at Alexandrovsk, which reads : " St.- Petersburg, 
10,186 ver8t8. ,, 

Sakhalin is nearly 600 miles long, mountainous, and for 
the most part covered with forests — the " Taiga" of 
Siberia — while the " Tundra " prevails along the N.E. and 
N.W. coasts. 

Two big rivers, the Tima and the Poronai, penetrate the 
" Taiga," and it was down the former and along the coast 
and back again, for 600 miles, that I was paddled in a native 
" dug-out " canoe. 

The natives number about 4,000, and are mostly of a 
Mongoloid and Tungus strain. Five tribes are represented, 
viz. : — the Gilaks, Orotchons, Tungus, Yakuts, and lastly, 
and still an ethnological puzzle, the Ainus. 

In 1858 the first batch of forty Russian convicts arrived, 
and in 1875 negotiations with Japan resulted in the cession 
of their claims to the Southern portion of the island to 
Russia. 
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With the exception of about a dozen merchants' agents 
all the Russian population of about 32,000 consists of 
convicts, ex-convicts, their wives and children, and officials. 
Of 7,080 engaged in hard-labour on January 1st, 1898, 
2,836 were murderers, so that out of the total number of 
22,000 convicts and ex-convicts, probably 8,000 or more 
are murderers. 

The prisons are at Alexandrovsk (the seat of the Governor 
of the island), Dui, Derbensk, Rikovsk, and Korsakovsk. 

My captivity did not last long, for by the timely aid 
of an exiled nobleman I was allowed my liberty under 
surveillance, and I made all haste to compass an expedition 
to the natives, the Governor being obviously glad to be rid 
of my presence. 

While preparing for this journey to the Pacific coast of 
the island, I took the first opportunity of visiting the 
nearest natiye village, which lay about ten miles to the N.,, 
on the W. coast ; and this suffices to show the condition of 
travel on the island. I started out with my exile friend as 
interpreter. We rode well-armed on a couple of very raw 
Siberian ponies, my companion reiterating warnings about 
keeping close together, etc. We arrived at the Gilak 
village to find the natives all absent fishing, and therefore 
pursued our journey to the nearest Russian settlement. 
It was dark before we were ready to start back. The tide 
was high and we thought to return by an alternative route, 
through the forest instead of by the sands. Our host at the 
Russian village, an ex-convict, was very concerned and 
begged us not to attempt it. He would only tell us that 
there were " brodyagas " (passportless vagabonds, escaped 
convicts), armed with rifles in the forest. Then, seeing us 
still unpersuaded, he related how the mail from Alexandrovsk, 
which carries one official armed and two soldiers with 
bayonets fixed, was recently held up, a few miles out on 
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this very road. Our revolvers being no match for rifles, we 
decided to take to the sands again. We plashed through 
the sea and got safely back, though we passed one brodyaga* 
who, however, was no match for the two of us. Four days 
later a youth who lived with us was murdered here on the 
sands for the pake of his gun. 

But let me give the briefest possible sketch of the system, 
and show how and why the convicts escape. 

In the first place, to correct a popular error, there are not 
many political exiles on the island, probably at the moment 
under seventy ; though the Government leaves itself free to 
send any it may choose to Sakhalin. I met several during 
my stay on the island. One was a highly educated lady, 
who as a girl-student was arrested at the time of the 
massacre of Alexander II. in 1881. After spending ten 
years in the dungeons of the Petropavlovsk at St. Petersburg 
she was deported to Sakhalin for twenty years. 

The criminals include murderers, forgers, burglars, 
committers of arson, etc. Any prisoner sentenced to 
two years and eight months and over, and any woman 
with a sentence of not less than two years, and who ie 
under forty years of age, may be sent to Sakhalin. Also 
" brodyagas " are sent here from Russia for one and a half 
years, and from the Siberian mainland for four years. 

Those with long sentences, that is, twelve years and 
upwards, go into the so-called " testing prison." 

This prison held, when I was there, some 600, out of 
whom, I was told, 500 were kept (mostly in chains) in 
idleness. As can be imagined this was an excellent 
manufactory for escaped convicts. Under cover of a 
stormy night they lassoed the stockade poles, climbed 
over, evaded the sentries, and got away into the forest. 
Two separate gangs of six and five escaped during my stay 
and we had to elude them, on one occasion paddling 
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silently down stream as their fire blazed merrily thirty feet 
from the bank behind some willow trees. 

They are tracked down by soldiers and natives, and 
during two and a half months of the year 1900, eighteen 
were shot. The chances of escape from the island are 
almost nil, but if on giving himself up a brodyaga can escape 
identification, this "Mr. Ivan Dontremember " will get off 
with four years, in place of the remainder of his original 
sentence, amounting in one case I came across to seventeen 
years ! 

By good behaviour a prisoner may get promoted from 
the " testing prison/' where he has been idle, or working in 
the coal-mines, to the "Reformatory Gaol," where those 
with an original sentence of four to twelve years are first 
incarcerated. The inmates of this prison have a fixed 
amount of hard-labour to perform, and some of them are 
let out to do repairs for officials. The best among them 
are taken as domestic servants. 

At the end of about two-thirds of his sentence the 
prisoner may become a "free-command/' in which stage 
he is allowed to live in barracks under surveillance, on 
condition that he does his hard-labour duty of dragging 
120 logs of timber to Alexandrovsk, etc. 

At the end of his term he becomes an "exile-settler." 
He must go where the Chief Exile Official sends him, be it 
to a dreadful swamp or a densely covered forest region. 
Six years will he have to remain on Sakhalin and six years 
more on the mainland, if he can get there, before he is 
legally allowed to return to Russia. 

Here seems to me the fault of the system. It encourages 
hope by allowing (so far as arbitrary and brutal officials on 
the spot permit) a man to do useful and productive work, 
to gain some amount of freedom by degrees, but then * 
comes this powerful and effective check to hope that in nine 
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cases out of ten, in ninety-nine out of one hundred, they 
never return to the mainland. 

Most have too hard a fight to exist, not to mention those 
who succumb at last under a load of debt. Many finding 
the fight too hard, or demoralized by the social atmosphere 
of the place, give up trying to make a home of an island 
which is to them a prison, and sink hopelessly lower and 
lower. I met one of these cases, an ex-judge, who, though 
only sentenced to one and a half years' detention, will, I am 
sure, never get away. A man of education, he was drowning 
his sorrows in drink. 

Another man, a Caucasian, of whom I had much more 
hope and who was most probably innocent, arrived on 
Sakhalin as his sentence expired, and that was three years 
before I met him there ! 

But again, I would say that on the whole it is to the 
brutal officials, the scum of which are sent to Sakhalin, and 
not to the system, that so many of the ills are due. Why 
should exile-settlers be sent to swamps where it is impossible 
to exist and to which and from which no one could get, in 
one case that came under my notice, for two whole years ? 
Picture the condition of the miserable wretches living on' 
roots and berries with rags to protect them against a winters 
cold of —40°. 

It is literally true that "the officials commit the very 
crimes for which the prisoners in their charge are convicted. '* 

Net alone are they criminal in their activity but in their 
laxity also. This year the Chief of the " Chancellerie " of the 
governor of the island has been bold enough to pronounce 
that u the books and official papers are so badly kept that 
a number of prisoners are kept in chains, and detained in 
the island longer than their sentence demands, even to five 
or six years/' 

Their slackness results in insecurity of life. Three 
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or rather four persons whom I met on Sakhalin were 
murdered during my stay. 

Of murderers I met many — one, an ex-convict merchant, 
had employed an assassin at the current price (25 rubles), 
to murder his wife, and this done he quarrelled with the 
assassin and hired a second to murder the first. The second 
failed to complete his ghastly work and after some months 
the truth leaked out and the husband came along to us to 
complain of having to pay bail, which having done he 
remained at large for another nine months. 

One bright spot there is on Sakhalin to-day amidst all 
these horrors and that is to be found in the market-place — 
that scene of many a terrible deed. 'Sister' Eugenie de 
Mayer has gathered into her log-house the poor exile-settlers 
who have no home and no means of livelihood. There she 
is providing work for them and trying by every means to 
lift them up. The officials had a much simpler and readier 
way of solving the question of the unemployed ; for they 
clapped them into goal! Her first object was to give im- 
mediate relief, the next to enable those exiles who had 
proved themselves steady and industrious to get employment 
on the mainland. Though a voluntary worker she had at 
the back of her, the great influence of the Imperial Charity 
Society of St. Petersburg and the Tzaritsa herself. 

Without these her attempts to do benevolent work would 
have been discouraged, and if necessary, forbidden by . the 
local administration. 

What might not have been done if decent officials had 
been forthcoming in the past ? 

I ventured to say to the chief of the Dui prison what 
a pleasant colony Sakhalin would make. I had seen 
in my imagination, charming hill resorts, smiling valleys 
and flourishing villages, such as would have followed in 
the wake of American or English enterprise; but I 
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added "the first need is security of life and the next i» 
security of property, and you have neither here. I have 
driven here by post this morning from Alexandrovsk, the 
chief place and only eight miles distant, with my revolver in 
belt and a loaded rifle in my hand, and I have passed four 
black crosses marking the spots where some of the passengers 
by that road during last year were murdered." 

Of course he could only shrug his shoulders and 
say : " We have not enough soldiers, it is a question of 
expense." Yes ! expense has always had a lot to do with 
the dark side of the Siberian penal system, but after all, life 
might be secure on the island if only officials would rouse 
up and not spend most of their time gambling, drinking and 
worse. 

Exiles need not be sent into swamps, there to die from 
failure to make a living, and prisoners should not be flogged 
or clapped into a dark cell because the Chief of the Alex- 
androvsk prison is in a. bad mood when they present some 
reasonable request. 

We have heard glowing accounts of the wealth of Siberia, 
of its vast natural products ; there is however one which is 
exceedingly scarce, the official of high principle and who 
is above peculation. 

I see nought for it but to ventilate the terrible state of 
things, and to hope that a Governor may be appointed who 
is at once benevolent and firm, a man of the type of the 
Prison Chief at the Alexandrovsky Central near Irkutsk. 
Under such an one, the few, the very few decent officials who 
are repressed now would have free play; and a Governor 
bent on bettering the lot of the prisoners might make 
a reformatory of what is now a hot-bed of crime. 

Mr. Francis H. Skrine said that one element existed in 
the Russian penal system which was conspicuous by absence 
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in our own — the prisoner was not forbidden to hope. The 
Governor of an English convict prison had told the speaker 
that a sentence of eighteen months imprisonment with hard 
labour meant a complete and permanent mental breakdown 
in the case of an educated man. Now Russian convicts 
were permitted to marry and set up house if they were 
well behaved. This fact seemed to imply an enlightened 
policy on the part of the Tsar and his advisers, whose aim 
is less punishment than regret. Abuses must flourish at 
distances reckoned in thousands of miles from the centre of 
supervision ; and the cardinal defect in the Siberian system 
was the impossibility of securing an adequate check on the 
caprices and malfeasance of local officers. He believed that 
Siberia as a dumping ground for refuse population was 
doomed. In fact a Commission appointed to study the 
subject had reported in favour of central prisons spread 
over the empire. The change of system was merely a 
question of finance. 

Mrs. Ross drew attention to the fact that capital punish- 
ment did not exist in Russia : this explained the presence 
of the 8000 murderers on the island. 

The President, Mr. E. A. Cazalet, returned the hearty . 
thanks of the meeting to the Chairman, who had so ably 
presided, and to Mr. Hawes for his instructive and intensely 
interesting lecture. Treatment of French convicts, to 
judge by the reports of Captain Dreyfus and others, was 
not better than in Sakhalin. Great Britain was also not 
immaculate. In this country, however, we had a powerful 
check in a free press, and it might be hoped that the same 
advance would be made in Russia, thanks to the earnest 
desire of the present Emperor to insist on justice and good 
administration being equally extended to the most distant 
realms of his vast Empire. 

B 
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November 4th, 1902. The President was in the 
chair, and the Rev. Arthur S. Thompson 
read two papers in the unavoidable absence 
of the authors. 



Mr. Cazalet said : — Miss Mary E. Ropes, whose father 
was for many years U.S. Consul at St. Petersburg, has 
written more than seventy popular tales and stories. 
The very recent novel, entitled " On Peters Island," which 
shows great knowledge of contemporary Russian life, was 
written by her conjointly with her brother, Mr. Arthur 
Reed Ropes, alias Adrian Ross, the lyric author who has 
produced so many libretti, plays, and other literary works. 

" Golden Links," the graceful essay which Miss Ropes 
has sent us from Wales, is written with the object of 
encouraging better Anglo-Russian relations. After this 
short composition the Rev. Arthur Thompson will also 
kindly read Mr. Parker's paper on " Dr. Sven Hedin and 
Lob Nor," which acquaints us with the history of un- 
explored regions, and is illustrated by a sketch map. It 
precedes Dr. Sven Hedin's book on this subject, but a 
report* by the eminent traveller has already appeared in 
the Royal Geographical Society's Journal. 

Mr. Parker, whose paper on the " Ethics of Anglo- Russian 
Relations " some of those present may remember, was for 
many years attached to the British Consular Service in the 
Far East, and is now Professor of Chinese at the Owens 
College, Manchester. 
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GOLDEN LINKS. 
By Mary E. Ropes. 

It has been said — and with truth — that there is not a man 
in the world, however hardened, however isolated, who is 
altogether impervious to the softening power of human 
influence, if only that influence appeals to the one vulnerable 
point in the man's nature, the one tender spot in which 
centres the latent remnant of his power of sympathy and 
affinity with his kind. 

The story of the heel of Achilles is no mere fable, if we 
look at it in the light of an illustration of this great truth ; 
a truth which makes itself ever increasingly felt in our 
midst. 

The troubles, the bitterness, the failures, the dis- 
appointments, the sins of life may ossify a man's heart, 
blunt his moral sensibilities, and dull his perceptions ; but 
there will always be some unguarded postern door in the 
citadel, — some clue to the dark labyrinth, some unsuspected 
breach in the joints of the armour, — through which man 
can be touched by his fellow man. 

And even so, as there is no gulf between individuals that 
may not be bridged over in some sort ; as there is no man 
living who has not certain affinities, by means of which he 
may be reached, — so is it among nations. Isolated by 
differences of position, of religion, of government, of national 
character; hardened perhaps by misrule, by injustice, by 
the experiences, which are to a nation what a man's trials 
are to him individually; small wonder is it that save in 
International Commerce (which, after all, represents little 
more than cupboard love and pocket friendship), the nations 
too often stand aloof from one another, ignoring the senti- 
ments in which they are really at one, exaggerating their 
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differences, lending themselves to wilful misunderstanding, 
and surrounding their position with the chill atmosphere of 
voluntary isolation and blind prejudice. 

Now what about our Golden Links, and where do they 
come in? 

So far we have been speaking in general terms by way of 
introduction; but now let us bring the matter home to 
ourselves, and see if there be any gulf which we are striving 
to bridge over, throwing across the intervening space golden 
links of sympathy, of comprehension, and of appreciation. 

Here, for instance, are two nations, Russia and England,, 
sundered wide as the poles. They are utterly unlike in 
origin, in language, in religion, in habits and customs,, 
in form of government, in all national characteristics. Now, 
where is our common ground ? — for common ground in the 
shape of possibilities of sympathy and mutual understanding 
there must be between these two great countries, or our 
theory is unpractical and worthless. 

Let us take a brief glance into Russia, and try to under- 
stand the struggle that is going on among the thinkers and 
the learners, for here is the leaven which, moving and 
working under the surface, will one day leaven the whole 
lump. Who has not seen a child wrestling with some 
difficult task, ambitious to overcome it, anxious to do hia 
best I Do we or do we not sympathise with that child, and 
with the budding manhood in him that will go forth, in the 
future, to conquer ? Who has not noticed a climbing plant 
growing up, and turning ever towards the light, sending 
out long shoots and tendrils to take hold of any and every 
thing which will help in its progress to maturity ? Has- 
this climbing, striving, eager child of nature no appeal to us ? 
Again, who has not marked the impetuous little streamlet 
rushing along down the hill side and. through the grassy 
meadows, in haste to find a home in the deep river or the 
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mighty sea? and has the hurrying stream no word of 
parable for us ? 

Well, then, Russia is the child conning the hard task; 
the plant shooting up and out towards the light; the 
stream rushing and struggling to the sea. The nation has 
developed — as many children develop — more slowly in mind 
than in other ways ; but now Russia is making strides. Only 
a short time ago, comparatively speaking, she was an infant 
just learning to walk ; now she is outrunning her nurses, 
and gaining strength and speed every day. She has her 
men of high culture, her princes of science, art, literature, 
and medicine. Her intellect, expanding and breaking 
through conventional restrictions, has become, to some 
extent, an independent power. 

Here, then, is our common ground ! Here we can span 
the gulf made by the thousand differences between Russia 
and England — span it by a chain bridge of golden links, 
stretching from the eager, working intellects and aspiring 
hearts of one nation, to those of the other. And upon this 
bridge — as upon Jacob's dream-ladder of old — angels shall 
pass to and fro, angels of goodwill, of gentle, kindly 
thought, of cordial encouragement, of intelligent appreciation. 

It has been asked, of what real, practical use is the 
Anglo-Russian Literary Society? 

Now, there are people to whom the aspect of things 
invariably takes a commercial form, and all that cannot be 
added up, multiplied, divided, and brought down to pounds, 
shillings and pence, is condemned as utterly useless and 
futile. These are some of the questioners. Others are 
the ultra-matter-of-fact folks who systematically snub all 
sympathy as weakness, and scoff at all striving after inter- 
national union in intellectual matters, as sentimental bosh. 
For such questioners we have no answer that they would 
accept. But to those who are not running altogether in one 
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groove — and that groove of their own making — to those who 
are not eternally singing the refrain, " We are the people 
and wisdom shall die with us ! " we reply thus : — 

The object of the Society is a noble and useful one. It 
has for its aim the interchange of thought and opinion, 
with a view to more complete understanding of the 
conditions under which the two nations think and write ; and 
it enables us to show our appreciation of the great efforts put 
forth by Russian pioneers of modern literature, and some- 
times to briefly review their work. 

It is a wholesome and an enlightening experience to look 
into the heart of another country, through the windows 
which its own authors have made. What we' see through 
these windows is more likely to be the unvarnished truth, 
than any of the superficial comments of mere visitors and 
travellers. 

The Russians themselves depend more upon our books 
for their knowledge of England and the English than they 
do upon personal intercourse with the Englishmen whom 
they meet casually; and as a perusal of our standard or 
high-class modern authors is a revelation to Russians of the 
life and character of English people, so is the perusal of 
their literature to us. Indeed, some of their authors have 
done much more than merely interest us in Russia and the 
Russian nation. 

Take for instance, that grand old teacher, Count Leo 
Tolstoi, who — whether mistaken or not in some of his views 
— is ever striving with a passionate earnestness after truth. 
His great novel, Anna Karenina, has come to be known and 
read all over Great Britain, and indeed throughout the 
reading world. And so striking and powerful a picture is 
this story, not of Russian life only, but of human nature 
everywhere, that our sympathies are stirred and aroused 
and our hearts touched as much by this author's tale of 
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erring love and terrible retribution, as by anything 
emanating from the pen of one of our own writers. 

Or take The Kreutzer Sonata, one of the most thrilling 
sketches ever made, to lay bare a ghastly sin. 

No one can read that book without realising that here is 
a much needed danger-signal, to warn men and women from 
a path that leadeth unto destruction. The author grasps 
the poisonous serpent of sensual vice with a firm hand, and 
shows us where lie concealed the death-dealing venom fangs. 
He cares not who may censure him for his plain speaking. 
He heed 8 not that mud has been cast upon him to soil the 
white robes of his pure motive and intention. All this is 
as nothing to him, if, like St. Paul, he can save some. It is 
as though he said, " Oh my children, for whom I have lived 
and worked and suffered — wound me, revile me, condemn 
me, if you will, but at least hear me ! I am but a voice 
crying in the wilderness, a messenger of warning, a guide 
who would lead you into the new promised land of honesty, 
self-control, brotherly love and purity. Persecute me if 
that must be, but remember my words which I have tried to 
strengthen and make more clear by my life among you, ere 
I pass to the great Beyond, the Hereafter, where there shall 
be no more misconceptions, no more injustice, and where — 
God be praised — a man will be judged by what he has 
honestly striven to do, rather than by what he has failed to 
accomplish." 

With all reverence and love we grasp the hand of this 
great and good man across the space that divides him 
from us, and we would fain tell him that his teaching has 
had — and will yet have a great and lasting influence upon 
many a mind and life. We would fain comfort his failing 
heart by assuring him that fruit is not wanting among the 
trees which his hands have planted, and that even here in a 
foreign land, in alien soil, his work has taken firm root, has 
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blossomed and borne fruit, as honest, pure-hearted work 
always must do at last, though perhaps long delayed. Fain 
would we say to him, " Be of good cheer, dear teacher and 
father, for tiny that are with thee are more than they that be 
against thee, and many who know thee not, and never can 
know thee in the flesh, know and love thee in the spirit/' 
Yes, surely there is a golden link between Leo Tolstoi and 
ourselves that shall never be broken. For every true heart 
must reverence a man who tries to grapple with the errors 
and evil tendencies of his day, and to solve its social, 
political and religious problems. There is something grandly 
pathetic about one who has voluntarily set himself upon the 
exposed mountain peak of his convictions, manfully bearing 
the storms of contradiction, of abuse and obloquy (not to 
mention other misfortunes that have befallen him) so that, 
like a lighthouse on the treacherous rock-bound coast, he 
may warn others of the danger that threatens. Willingness 
to suffer, to spend and be spent for the good of others, is a 
Christ-like quality* and right-minded thinkers and workers 
all the wide-world over, must feel their hearts stirred and 
their hands strengthened as they look at that noble veteran, 
who, though he may not think as we do in everything, yet 
stands erect and undaunted, a champion for truth ; stands 
like Abraham, father of the faithful, pleading for the cities 
of the plain ; stands like Moses of old, between the living 
and the dead; a monument of quiet courage, of self-sacrifice, 
of patient endurance, and of love to his fellow men. 

And, turning to a later generation, take Maxim Gorki, the 
rough-rider over all preconceived ideas, all prejudices and 
conventionalism, who not only never shrinks from calling a 
spade a spade, but hesitates not to dig with that spade deep 
down into the utter rottenness of things too long tolerated, 
too long ignored ; of abuses which — with him — to recognise 
is to denounce and expose. Here then is another man who 
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has the couragfc of his opinions, though his work is more 
like that of the butcher's knife than the surgeon's instrument, 
and his literary methods lack culture and refinement. Still 
they do not want vigour, and if somewhat coarse, are 
sufficiently convincing. Though brutal, the man is honest, 
and even hisbrutality is hardly more than the reaction from 
a long bondage and continuous strain. It is but the rude 
shout from lungs hitherto oppressed ; the passionate bound 
of the wild animal that has broken its fetters and won 
freedom. 

And so — to sum up, and return to the point from which 
we started — we would say that to every real worker in a 
worthy cause; to every thoughtful, disinterested truth- 
seeker, from the great Tzar himself to his lowest subject ; to 
every brave man who dares to think, and pray, and write, 
for the good of humanity and the advance of mental and 
moral culture ; to every striving soul working out its own 
redemption and that of others, this Society stretches out the 
right hand of fellowship, holding the golden links of a bond 
of union which, we trust, may strengthen year by year, till, 
spanning all differences of national custom, character, 
politics and religion, it becomes a bridge, not of sighs, but 
of hope, conducing to the mutual faith and sympathy of two 
of the mightiest nations in God's great world, and to the 
growth of all that is pure, and lovely, and of good report. 
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DK. SVEN HEDIN AND LOB NOR.* 

By E. H. Parker. 

The distinguished Swedish traveller (Times, 26th August), 
promises us before long a full account of his discoveries in 
the regions of Lob Nor and Khoten : possibly his book may 
have appeared before this paper is submitted to the Society. 
However that may be, it is certain that some of the infor- 
mation given herein, and of course all obtained from the 
Chinese dynastic histories, will to a certain extent supple- 
ment that obtained upon the spot by Dr. Sven Hedin. 

Previous to the middle of the second century before Christ, 
the Chinese had no precise knowledge of any part of Asia 
west of the Yellow River bend and Kokonor. True, there are 
traditions of a two years' journey beyond the " Shifting 
Sands " amongst tribes lying to the west of the above line, 
which journey is supposed to have been made about B.C. 
( .>85, by a semi-historical Chinese Emperor ; but not one 
single name of any town, river, or mountain, is given in 
standard history sufficiently clear to enable us to be certain 
of any definite fact connected with that journey. The 
admirable dynastic histories repeat over and over again with 
uncompromising clearness that the road to the West was 
first "bored open" by the diplomatic missions of Chang 
K'ien (in B.C. 140-120). 

On the envoy's first return, after thirteen years' absence, 

•Dr. Sven Hedin, the Swedish explorer, gave a lecture in St Petersburg 
tefore the Russian Imperial Geographical Society a few days ago on his 
latest travels in Central Asia. His journeyings lasted three years, and 
throughout that time, Dr. Sven Hedin said, he enjoyed the warm hospi- 
tality of Russian private individuals as well as the active help of the 
Government authorities. He had also nothing but good to say of the four 
Cob sacks given him as escort, declaring that their services had been moet 
useful to him. (Morning Post, 19th Nov., 1962.) 
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he naturally related his experiences to the Emperor. One 
of his notions was that the rivers which took their rise in the 
modern Khoten and Yarkand regions flowing north-east, to 
form together what we now term the river Tarim, were no 
other than the Yellow River. The origin of this erroneous 
speculation (partly corrected in the Vllth century, and more 
fully in Kublai Khan's time, but which was not absolutely 
exploded until the present Manchu dynasty came into power), 
was this, and it was not unreasonable. The Chinese had not, 
until many centuries after Chang K4en's time, any knowledge 
whatever of the Tibetan country lying south and south-west 
of Kokonor. Hence, all they knew was that the Yellow 
River came into the sphere of China near the modern Si-ning 
Fu, from no one knew whence. The first diplomatic mission 
had observed that the only other great stream, the river 
Tarim, disappeared into the "Salt Marsh" (Lob Nor), 
described as being 300 It broad and long. What more natural 
than to suppose that in some mysterious way it " rolled 
underground," and reappeared in the unexplored wildernesst 
However that may be, the first definite information we get 
i6 that two states, called respectively Lou-Ian and Kii-shi, 
had towns and cities upon the Salt Marsh, and that these 
two states were able to obstruct the only road to the West. 
For the present it will be unnecessary to say more of 
Kii-shi than this : it was a state, or a confederation of 
homogeneous states, occupying the territory between 85 and 
90° E. long., and (we must presume, seeing that it too 
had settlements upon the Salt Marsh) between 41 and 44° N. 
lat. But it did not include modern Barkul, nor II ami, then 
still in the hands of the Hiung-nu (i.e., the Huns, or Early 
Turks); nor did it include the group of states around modern 
Harashar and its lake. The state of Kii-shi having been 
thus summarily disposed of, it remains now to treat of 
Lou-Ian. 
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The ancient capital of Lou-Ian was Yiini, which we are 
told by commentators to pronounce like Wuni, and this is 
probably one of the places on or near Lob Nor, the remains 
of which have now been discovered by Dr. Svcn Hedin. 
The land is described 2,000 years ago as being sandy and 
brackish, so little of it suitable for rice cultivation that the 
inhabitants made a regular practice of obtaining extra grain 
from neighbouring states, much as (we are told in our own 
Scriptures) the Jewish states used at times to do from Egypt. 
The only productions mentioned which are suggestive of trade 
are the valuable greenish stone now so well known as jade, and 
a white panicled grass greedily consumed by beasts of burden. 
The people were nomadic (like the scriptural patriarchs of 
the West), moving about after pasture with their animals ; 
which, it is related, included asses, horses, and great numbers 
of camels. The road to the West having once been opened, 
and the first part of it at that early period not yet branching 
off at any point much to the east of Lob Nor, the inhabi- 
tants of that sparsely populated region found it a severe tax 
upon their resources to have to provide supplies of provender, 
more especially as Chinamen then, like Chinamen now, often 
took unfair advantage of nomad simplicity. These misunder- 
standings led to attacks upon the later diplomatic missions, 
and finally to war. The King of Lou-Ian was captured in 
B.C. 107, and now for the first time the Chinese had a 
regular line of post-stations between the metropolis and the 
celebrated pass known as the Yuh-men (Jade Gate), which 
is practically Lake Halachi (lat. 40°, long. 95°), and must 
not be confused with the city of Yuh-men 200 miles farther 
east. 

Hitherto the Lou-Ian people had recognised the political 
aupremacy of the Hiung-nu alone, but now they were obliged 
to adopt the hare and hounds expedient made use of even in our 
times (as, for instance, by Loochoo in order to conciliate both 
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China and Japan); that is tribute and hostage princes were 
sent both to China and to the " horseback 99 or desert power ; 
but as China had physical possession of the king, and great 
influence over him after sending him back, on the whole 
Chinese intrigues prevailed for a generation over those of 
their nomad rivals. In B.C. 92, the king of Lou-Ian died, 
and the government representatives of that State applied in 
due course that his son, a hostage in China, might come 
back to take up the succession. Unfortunately the Chinese, 
following their cruel custom with the offspring of rebels, (as 
instanced in our own days in the case of the Turkestan "rebel " 
Jehangir's children), had already mutilated the royal youth. 
Instead of explaining the truth, the Emperor pretended to 
be too fond of the lad to let him go, and suggested that the 
next son should be king, and should send his hostage to China. 
That was done. When this second king died, the Hiung-nu 
got wind of the important event first, and lost no time in 
sending their own hostage back to secure the vacant succes- 
sion. On hearing this, the Emperor of China commanded the 
new king to appear in person and " receive liberal presents." 
It is stated that the king's second wife was his former step- 
mother ; that is, on the death of his father, (and probably of 
his brother), he-had, in accordance with Hiung-nu (and later 
Turk) custom, taken over the wives of one or both relatives, 
always excepting, of course, his own mother; hence we may 
believe it possible that the Lou-lans were simply a tribe of 
Hiung-nu, or Turks. This wife said to the king : " The last 
two kings both send hostages to China, and neither hostage 
was sent back. Don't go ! " These considerations, coupled 
with the overbearing and extortionate .demands of the 
Chinese missions to the West for supplies, decided the 
new king to throw in his lot once more with the Hiung-nu. 
But the king'6 younger brother and General, who, it is 
important to notice, also bore the Hiung-nu title of tfu-kH 
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(Turkish doghri) , disapproved of this, and turned informer 
to China. Accordingly in B.C. 77 the renowned Chinese 
General Ho Kwang, following a steady historical policy 
(last pursued by China in the case of kidnapping the king of 
Corea's father), arranged for the treacherous assassination of 
the king at a public banquet, and the doghri was then set up 
as king. The head of the decapitated ruler, (whose name 
is variously given as An, An-Kwei, and Ch'ang-kwei), was 
sent to the Chinese capital, and " slung up at the North 
Gate,' a term still in use, like our "hanged at Newgate. *' 

Now it was that the state in question was first called 
Shen-shen, or " the beautiful ; " unless, indeed, it is simply 
* the imitation of a native word. A new character was 
specially invented for the first of the reduplicated syllables, 
having the effect of turning the meaning into "the beautifu 
place," so far as the Chinese eye is concerned, but leaving v 
the sound and the popular significance to the mind quite 
otherwise unchanged. The new king was given a palace 
girl as wife, and also a seal of office ; fitted out with chariots 
and baggage; and escorted, after a banquet, with great 
ceremony outside the gates of the metropolis. However, 
lie had misgivings as to the reception in store for him at the 
hands of the late king's son, and suggested that China 
should establish a Residency at Isun city, the centre of a 
fertile tract, both with a view of obtaining pehnanent grain 
supplies for the missions, and in order to protecK^the king. 
Accordingly a Chinese military colony was established under 
an officer styled tuweior Protector; and this was China a^rst 
move in the direction of western annexation. It is usel^s 
to speculate where Isun was ; but at any rate we now hav^ 
two specific towns, Yiini and Isun, to identify with Dr. Sven 
Hedin's discoveries. 

Two hundred and fifty miles farther west lay a petty state 
(tailed Tsii-moh, the mention of which is very persistent for 
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many centuries ; for the present it will suffice to bear the 
fact of its existence in mind, and to note that, like Shen- 
shen, it lay on the road to modern Khoten. 

China, with this base, was now able to establish other 
residences, and to extend her influence far in the west, and 
accordingly we hear nothing more of independent Shen-shen 
until about B.C. 65, when the well-known military captain, 
Chemg Kih, was given an appointment at that centre " in 
order to watch the south-west road." In recognition of his 
services against the Hiung-nu, he was in B.C. 60 transferred 
to the Kii-shi States " in order to protect the north-west 
road." He was the first man to carry the high title of tuhu^ 
or Proconsul, for the Western Regions. But now Chinese # 
influence in the Far West began to fall off, except in the 
extreme north, beyond modern Samarcand, towards the 
Kirghiz steppes ; and at the commencement of our era the 
Han dynasty itself fell into the hands of a usurper named 
Wang Mang, a sort of inferior Oliver Cromwell, who for 
some years interposed himself between the so-called Early 
Han (b.c. 202 — a.d. 9) and the Later or Restored Han 
(a.d. 25 — 220) houses. Wang Mang managed Hiung-nu 
affairs so badly that these formidable Tartars, who had 
already been crushed, divided, and driven away, at least in 
part, to the Ural region, revolted from Chinese suzerainty, 
and re-asserted their taxing powers over what have always 
been called the " citied states," the settled communities, 
apparently of mixed Persian and Hindoo origin, in the 
valley 8 of the Tarim and its tributaries. It is only the 
people west of Shen-shen and Kii-shi', who are said to be 
deep-eyed, long nosed, and hirsute. 

When in a.d. 25 the Later Han dynasty had settled 
China once more, transferring the capital eastwards from 
modern Si-ngan Fu (Ch'ang-an) to modern Ho-nan Fu 
(Loh-yang), the states of the West, smarting under 
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Hiuug-nu caprice and tyranny, and wearied of fighting 
amongst themselves, sent envoys to the Founder of the 
Later Han dynasty, requesting that a Proconsul might be 
once more commissioned : this was in A.D. 28. Considering 
the insecurity of his new conquests, and the danger of 
embroiling himself once more with the Hiung-nu, the 
Emperor sternly rejected these advances. The result was 
that Yarkand (then called So-kii, as it is officially even 
now) succeeded in forming a powerful coalition, independent 
of both China and the Hiung-nu, extending all the way 
from the Pamirs to Lob Nor. The king had once been a 
page or hostage at the Chinese court, and had therefore 
aspired to be Proconsul in China's name. In the year 38 
he and the king of Shen-shen, whose name was again 
" An," sent friendly envoys to the Chinese ruler. Owing, 
however, to dissensions in the Palace as to whether it was 
prudent to entrust Yarkand with so much representative 
power, the king assumed a hostile attitude towards China, 
made use of the Word Proconsul without permission, and 
took the status of shen-yu (the Hiung-nu word corresponding 
to the later Turkish khagan), thus "dishing" both his 
would-be suzerains at one moment. His arbitrary conduct 
subsequently led Shen-shen and a number of other states to 
appeal to China once again in a.d. 45. The king of 
Shen-shen refused to obey the orders of Yarkand to block 
the road to the Chinese missions, and war was declared between 
them, in which An of Shen-shen was victorious. But still the 
Emperor was obdurate : in reply to Shen-shen's plea, u if 
you do not give us a Proconsul, we shall all be exposed to 
Hiung-nu pressure," he replied, "my foreign friends, if 
your power is unequal to your wishes, the north, south, 
east, and west are all open to you." On this Shen-shen 
and Kii-shi had no alternative but to throw themselves once 
more under the protection (or tyranny) of the Hiung-nu ; and 
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for some years there were only two great states between the 
Pamirs and Lob Nor, i.e., Yarkand, perpetually at war with 
Khoten (Yii-t'ien), Kashgar (Su-lSh), and Shen-shen; 
with a subordinate group of states on and south of the road 
to Khoten, but subject to Hiung-nu dictation. 

This was the position of affairs when the second great 
crisis in Shen-shen history took place. Buddhism had now 
first been heard .of, and religious books had been obtained 
by China from the Indo-Pamir region. Hami (then called 
I-wu or I-wu-lu) had in a.d. 73 for the first time been 
conquered by China from the Hiung-nu, and a new " north 
road " was added to the two already running to the West. , 
Now it was, too, that the celebrated Pan Ch'ao succeeded, 
with a mere handful of followers, in re-establishing China's 
influence all over the Turkestan plateaux. Returning from 
the Hami war, he was very well received by the king of 
Shen-shen, until the arrival of two Hiung-nu envoys 
brought matters to a crisis. Pan Ch'ao managed to entrap 
and decapitate the disagreeable visitors, and then proceeded 
to take hostages from the frightened Shen-shen. The 
story of Pan ChWs doings in the West during the next 
thirty years is as interesting as " Robinson Crusoe." Shen- 
shen troops played a considerable part in his various 
expeditions. He " came to the Yiih-m6n " home to die in 
102, and twenty years later his son, Pan Yung, who secured 
the further adhesion of the Shen-shen king Yu-hwan in 
119, was also placed in command of a garrison " west of 
Lou-Ian, on the Harashar ( Yen-k'i) and Kuche (Kwei-tsz or 
Kii-ts'z) direct road." The last record of a tribute mission 
from Shen-shen is in the year 143. 

Now, in order to judge of the probability of all this being 
true, it is to be remarked that Pan Ch'ao was the first 
Chinese who endeavoured to get an emissary through to the 
Roman Empire (Ta-ts'in), and the first also to engage in 

c 
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warlike struggles with the Ephthalites (Ta-yiieh-chi). His 
brother Pan Ku was the historian of the long past Early 
Han period ; his sister completed that history, and person- 
ally entreated the Emperor to allow Pan Ch'ao to " come to 
the Yiih-men," and thence home to die; and his son Pan 
Yung is the author of the chapter on Western Relations in 
the Later Han history, not published for some hundred 
years after his death. 

For several centuries after these noble efforts of the Pan 
family, Chinese arms and influence ceased to achieve much 
in the West. The next Proconsuls were failures. All we 
know is that missionary activity was great, and that 
apparently all Buddhist monks bound to China passed 
through Shen-shen. In 220 the Later Han dynasty totally 
disappeared, and China was split up into three rival empires, 
the northern one of which alone had any relations with High 
Asia. In 222 Shen-shen and the two large States beyond it 
north and south, Khoten and Kuche, sent envoys ; but after 
this Chinese civil wars left no time for distant enterprises, 
and during the whole of the re-uniting Tsin dynasty (265- 
420) the entire line of the Great Wall was in the hands of 
military adventurers. In 283, however, Shen-shen sent a 
hostage to the Tsin Emperor at Loh-yang, and received a 
title as marquess. The history of Shen-shen is hence- 
forward bound up with that of the petty Tibetan and Tartar 
dynasties ruling more or less independently at Liang Chou, 
to the north-east of Kokonor. On the collapse of the Tsin 
dynasty, China for two centuries once more split up into two 
halves. The Toba Tartars, or Northern Wei dynasty 
(386-556), ruled northwards from the Yellow River valley : 
a succession of purely Chinese dynasties (420-589) ruled at 
what we now call Nanking. 

During the above period of unrest, the celebrated Chinese 
pilgrim, Fah Hien, passed through Shen-shen on his way to 
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Khoten and India. This ,was in the year 400, and Dr. 
Legge, amongst others, has translated the pilgrim's own 
original account for us. Fah Hien has little new to tell us 
of Shen-shen, except that the country was now very 
Buddhist. There were 4,000 monks, and Hindoo influence 
is said to have been very strong throughout the land, of 
course in a moral sense only, not politically. 

The first two Toba Emperors of North China (386-423) 
would not listen to any suggestions about re-opening the West, 
which enterprise, they said, " never did the Early and Later 
Han dynasties any good." But the third Emperor, more 
secure of his position, was prevailed upon by his advisers 
not to entirely reject friendly overtures when, in 435, Shen- 
shen and all the important States beyond it began to send 
him complimentary missions. The very name of Hiung-nu 
had now disappeared from Chinese politics; but their 
descendants, ruling as Sogdians (Suh-t6h) and possibly Avars 
(Yueh-pan), were amongst those who sent missions from the 
Far West. Probably others went still farther west to re- 
appear as " Huns " in Europe. The Emperor fitted out several 
return embassies, one of which, travelling via Shen-shen, 
escaped the jealous watchfulness of the new desert power, 
known as Jou-jan (the Geougen of Gibbon) and got through 
to Tashkend (Che-shih). But Liang Chou was still semi- 
independent, and the Toba Emperor was obliged to engage 
the friendly co-operation of its Tartar ruler in order to get 
his missions guided safely through Shen-shen. Two of 
them, returning from India (T'ien-chuh) and Cophene (Ki- 
pin), arrived just in time to prevent a dangerous intrigue 
from succeeding. This is the full story : — 

44 The Jou-jan emissaries, jealous of China's growing 
influence over Turkestan, had tried to persuade the Tartar 
ruler of Liang Chou that China had been defeated by them 
in hjer desert wars, (which was partly true), and that their 
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own Khagan, whose name was Wu-t'i, was alone capable of 
domineering High Asia. These boastful words had their 
intended effect, and the final result was that the Toba 
Emperor had to set out and undertake in person the con- 
quest of the temerarious Liang Chou, State ; this was in 439 . 
Ku-tsang, the capital (practically the modern city of Liang- 
chou Fu), surrendered with 200,000 people, nearly all of 
whom were carried away to the Toba capital (Ta-thing Fu). 
The Shen-shen people, alarmed at this, said to each other r 
" When the lips are gone, the teeth feel cold : our turn will 
come next if we freely pass along the Chinese envoys, and 
allow them to spy ouf the land." What really happened waa 
this : the dispossessed ruler of Liang Chou fled west to Tun- 
hwang, whence, after organizing a sufficient force, he crossed 
the Drifting Sands (Liu Sha), and attempted to compensate 
himself by conquering Shen-shen. The Shen-shen king's- 
name was Pi-lung, and he was just about to surrender to this- 
his enterprising foe when the Chinese envoys from Indo- 
Persia arrived, as above related. For the moment the enemy 
was foiled, and retired upon what is styled in the history book 
the " East City." But Pi-lung was still afraid to remain* 
and fled with the greater part of his people to Tsii-moh* 
whilst his heir stayed behind and surrendered to overpower- 
ing force. The Toba Emperor was not disposed to be 
flaunted in this way, so in 445 he despatched a fresh army 
to conquer Shen-shen. The new king, Chen-tah, sur- 
rendered ; but he was honourably treated, and was at once 
sent to the capital of North China. Meanwhile one of the 
nobles at the Toba court was made Protector of the West 
and king of Shen-shen, having full power to tax the people 
and to govern its dominions on the basis of a Chinese 
province. This was in 448. 

But now the powerful Toba house itself began to fall off 
in prestige, and for many years there seem to have been no 
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relations of importance with the West. There were no more 
westerly missions sent from China either until 516, when 
two celebrated monks named Sung Yiin and Hwei Sheng 
succeeded in working their way to some of the Hindoo 
Koosh countries under official auspices; but tjiey appear 
to have taken a route (vid Kokonor) to the south of Lob 
Nor, and not the old road. Shen-shen seems to have still 
existed as an obscure semi-independent State, for in the year 
542, just about when the Turks began to supplant the 
Jou-jan, the elder brother, Shen-chu-na, of the Shen-shen 
kipg deserted, it is not stated h propos of what, to China. 
Unfortunately for the value of this statement, another 
history says it was a Tsii-moh prince named Shen-shen-mi 
who thus deserted; but, anyhow, throughout the Turkish 
wars (580-730) Shen-shen is not once seriously mentioned, 
and that region gradually fell under the exclusive influence of 
mixed Tibetan and Tunguzic tribes. The ' mad ' but decidedly 
active Emperor Yang Ti of the Sui dynasty, in 609, twenty 
years after his father had reunited China once more, created 
the four Prefectures of Shen-shen, Tsu-moh, West Sea 
(Kokonor), and lliver Source (Odontala). At that time 
the true sources of the Yellow river had not yet been quite 
discovered, and so what we now know to be Odontala (in 
the Tsaidam region) was then some other imaginary source. 

Notwithstanding this disappearance of the ancient king- 
dom, the Chinese monk Hiian-chwang, who travelled from 
the ancient Kii-shi" (then called Kao-ch'ang) to India, and 
thence back vid Khoten, travelled about 800 li east from 
Khoten to a place which he says was part of old Tsii-moh, 
and thence about 600 li to a place in old Lou-Ian. The 
Kao;ch k ang (Kii-shi) king directed his vassal the Shen-shen 
king to meet the pilgrim at Tsii-moh. These names, Shen- 
shen and Tsii-moh, now practically disappear from Chinese 
history, and it is not until the time of the Mongol conquests 
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in the Xlllth century that China ever again succeeded in 



The gifted Russian Archimandrite PaUadius has stated 
(1876) that neither Chinese history nor Chinese geography 
contains any mention of the city of Lob, mentioned by 
Marco Polo. But I now find in Mongol history that in the 
year 1286, about ten years after Marco's arrival at Cambalu 
(Pekin), Kublai Khan established post stations at Lo-puh 
(Lob), K'ieh-t'ai (Keldia or Keria), Ch'e-ch'Sn (Cherchen), 
and Wo-twan (Khoten). Keria, the only uncertain word of 
the four, lies between Lob Nor and Cherchen, which looks out 
of order ; and moreover it must be confessed that K*ieh-<*ai 
is here assumed to mean " the or post of K'ieh " ; just 
as Uliasutai, means in mixed Chinese and Mongol " the 
t\ii of the river (su) Ulia. ,, The same distinguished Russian 
authority places Marco Polo's Charchan (i.e. Cherchen) far 
away north-west, i.e. in the province of Harashar. De 
Guignes (who, however, merely copied the notes of the 
Jesuit missionaries) has got the place right enough ; so has 
Colonel Yule ; and the venerable and venerated Dr. Legge, 
in his translation of Fah Hien's travels (1886), also puts 
it correctly ; but Mayers, to a certain extent Watters, and 
Eitel, Bretschneider, Chavannes, and others, have un- 
accountably fixed upon Pidjan (part of Ku-shi), and even a 
place near Ilami as the site of old Shen-shen. Whether the 
modern Cherchen is in any way etymologically connected 
with the old Chinese word Shen-shen, invented B.C. 83, is at 
best doubtful : it is true the words " out by the south road 
through Shen-shen " suggest it ; but we do not know whether 
the old word was the imitation of a foreign sound or not. 

In the notes by one Shao-nan (of this dynasty) to the 
reprints of the Han histories issued 150 years ago, the Salt 
Marsh is distinctly stated to be the "Loh-p'u Pool of 
to-day"; and in the Tung-hwa Luh^ or "Decrees of the 
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Manchu Emperor8, ,, I find under date 1855 the foreign 
words Lo-pu, Nao-rh (=Lop Sea) actually used ; and also, 
in 1759, K'eh-r-ti-ya for Keldia. It is a curious illustration 
of the continuity of Chinese history that, as I write these 
words, Jao Yingk'i, Proconsul for Kashgaria, anxious to 
retire, in the words of Pan Ch'ao 1800 years ago, begs the 
Emperor to allow him to " enter the Yiih-men once more " 
and lay his bones in China. 

I append a few extracts from the Shi ki (first Chinese 
History), Han Shu (Early Han), Shui-king Chu (oldest 
detailed Geography), After Han Shu, and Wei Shu (Toba 
Tartars of North China), from which it can be seen how 
original evidence all leads to one simple conclusion. Shen- 
shen and Tsu-moh (sometimes united in one kingdom), 
embraced all between the desert outside Yiih-men, the 
Tibetans and Keria, along the Tarim at least half way to 
Harashar, and along the Kii-shii road at least half way 
to Turfan. 

Sm-Ki. — 1. Along the Nan Shan [= south mountains] 

as far as the "Salt Marsh. 
Han Shu. — 1. Lou-Ian is the nearest of all the Western 

States to China. 

2. By way of Shen-shen and north of the Nan Shan 

[= south mountains] along the river [Cherchen], 
west to So-kii [= Yarkand]. 

3. Out by the south road through Shen-shen. 

4. Shen-shen is on the main road, and it is 720 U 

thence west to Tsu-moh. 

5. Wei-li [east part of Harashar] to the south joins 

on Shen-shen and Tsu-moh. 

6. Shan State [about modern Korla] to the south-east 

joins on Shen-shen and Tsii-moh. 

7. Tsii-moh joins north on Wei-li [East Harashar]. 

8. The R-kiang, or Je-kiang [Tibetans, near Sha Chou 

and Shen-shen] get their grain from (or through) 
Shen-shen and Tsii-moh. 
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9. K'u-li [on the Tarim, perhaps Shayar, a little east 
of the modern town of Tarim] north-east to 
Wei-li, south-east joins on Tsii-moh. 
10. Wen-suh [Aksu is still officially so-called] in its 
general aspect of things resembles the Shen- 
shen group of States. 

Shui-king Chu. — 1. Dragon city [the ancient Hiung- 
nu trysting-place] is between Shen-shen and the 
three deserts [San sha]. 

2. Lao-Ian Sea [note, Lao 9 not Lou here], 400 li east 

of T'un-hwang [note, not TunJ ; to the east it 
hides itself in the Lung-sha Tui [dragon sand 
heaps]. The east limit of Lou-Ian State is on 
the Peh-lung Tui [white dragon heaps]. 

3. Yii-ni city is north of Lou-Ian State [in the north 

part !]. 

4. The river [Tarim, but supposed to be Yellow] winds 

eastward to the south of Pin city (unidentified, 
and scarcely Marco's Pein), and then winds east- 
ward to the south of Lou-Ian city, and then east 
again. 

After Han Shu. — 1. The extreme east of the so-called 
" Western Region" is the Yuh-m6n Yang 
Kwan [= jade gate, south pass]. 

2. [In a.d. 76] the Lou-Ian garrison was withdrawn. 

3. Pan Yung [a.d. 119] advised the establishment of 

a garrison west of Lou-Ian on the Yen-k'i 
(Harashar) and Ku-to'z or Kwei-tsz (Kuche) 
road; south, in order to force Shen-shen to 
behave with good faith ; north, in order to keep 
the Hiung-nu from moving eastwards towards 
Tun-hwang. 

4. Out of the Yiih-m6n, across Shen-shen, Tsii-moh, 

etc., over 3,000 li to Kii-mi [which is 390 li east 
of Khoten]. 
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Wei-Shu. — 1. Wei-li is the easternmost part of Yen-k'i 
(Harashar). 

2. Yiih-men, over the Shifting Sands (Liu Sha), west 

2,000 li to Shen-shen. 

3. The mission vid the Shifting Sands was stopped by 

the Jou-jan ; that vid Shen-shen got through. 

4. Yiih-men, over the Shifting Sands, north 1,200 li to 

Kii-shl. 

There are a great many further details regarding the 
various sha or " sands," tui or " [sandj-heaps," and Uih or 
" stony [deserts]." The word moh or s/io-moA, "sandy 
desert " is rarely if ever applied to anything but the more 
northerly Gobi. 

I also give a table showing those of the specific distances 
mentioned in the above standard works which bear on our 
subject. 

Marco Polo travelled from Cotan (Khoten) through Pein 
(unidentified, and, I think, certainly not Pin city), Ciarcian 
(Cherchen) to the city and desert of Lop. He mentions the 
trade in jade (" jasper and chalcedony ") of Ciarcian with 
China, and the liability of Ciarcian to be " eaten up " without 
payment by friendly armies wanting supplies. The city of 
Lop is placed by him at the entrance of the desert of that 
name, " consisting of mountains and valleys of sand." Four 
Chinese histories make allusion to these " drifting sands," 
two specifying the particular one where old camels give 
warning of approaching winds as being "north-west of 
Tsti-moh," a third as " north-west of Shen-shen,'' and a fourth 
as "north-west of the T'u-ku-hun" (the Tunguzes who 
occupied part of the country in the fifth century). Marco Polo 
also describes the traditions of mysterious sounds and voices 
in the desert at the end of which is the city of " Sacchiou." 
This is simply Sha Chou, or T'un-hwang, a little to the 
south-east of the Yiih-men Pass, which place Watters con- 
fuses with Yiih-mSn city "just beyond Suh Chou " (Marco 
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Polo's Succiur) : the latter is much farther eastwards, in 
real Chinese territory. The " Crying Sands " (Ming-sha) 
Mountains are marked in modern maps a little to the south 
of An-si Chou, and a little east of T'un-hwang : at different 
times there have been " Crying Sands city," " Crying Sands 
citadel," and " Crying Sands brook," all taking their name 
from this ancient legendary Ming-sha. According to the 
Emperor K'ien-lung, who colonised Sha Chou or T'un- 
hwang, this place is 200 It south-west of An-si. 

The President expressed the thanks of the meeting to 
the authors and the reader of the graceful essay and the 
erudite paper, and hoped there might be a continuation of 
the latter article, which Mr. Parker proposes to extend to 
the Khotan region.* 

•"The account which Dr. Hedin gave last night to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of his work during the past three years could obviously 
be little more than a brief summary of results, but it was enough to show 
that, taken in combination with the results of his previous expedition, he 
has made incomparably larger additions to our knowledge of Central 
Asian geography than any other European traveller in modern times. 
Roughly speaking, Dr. Hedin's last expedition divides itself into three 
stages : the first, his journey down the Tarim River ; the second, his 
exploration from fixed camps of the Lop Nor region and of the great 
mountain chains and deserts of the Central Asian plateau north of Tibet ; 
and the third, his journey across Tibet, when he made a daring, but 
futile, attempt to enter Lhasa in the disguise of a Mongol. The first 
stage of the expedition was in many ways in striking contrast to the two 
later stages. The course of the Tarim River bad never been laid down, 
and Dr. Hedin determined to undertake the task. With this object he 
purchased a ferry-boat and converted it into a floating home. On this 
improvised houseboat he travelled for a distance of some thirteen hundred 
miles down the river, carefully mapping its sinuous course, and taking 
frequent observations as to its volume and velocity, and as to the 
character of the country through which it flowed. . . . It is evident 
from the remains of ancient villages which he was fortunate enough to 
discover that many centuries ago this part of Central Asia was not wholly 
uninhabited, and historical students will await with some interest the 
result of the examination of the various ancient documents, covered with 
Chinese writing, which were found in one of the houses unearthed by Dr. 
Hedin. From a preliminary examination Professor Himly, of Wiesbaden, 
to whom the task of deciphering these long-buried records of the past has 
been entrusted, has arrived at the conclusion that they date from about 
the middle of the Third to the beginning of the Fourth Century of the 
Christian Era. . . . His attempt to enter Lhasa was frustrated by 
the vigilance of the Tibetans, whose refusal to allow any European to 
enter their country is perfectly intelligible from the standpoint of an 
Asiatic people."— Morning Post of 9th Dec., 1902. 
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Deo. 3rd, 1902. The President was in t&k 
chair, and said : — 

Mb. Burr, after completing his studies at Oxford, has been 
a great traveller and entomologist, and I have prevailed on 
him to give us an account of his visit to Montenegro, in 
some senses a "terra incognita," although so closely 
connected with Russia in religion and politics. 

According to the "Encyclopaedia Britannica " the name 
" Montenegro is derived from the dark forests with which 
the mountains are covered, and the language is a dialect 
of Slavonic, the same as that spoken in Servia." But, as 
the mountains are said to look white, the lecturer will pro- 
bably give us a more satisfactory definition of these matters* 

The reigning - house, patronised by Russia, is now also 
connected by marriage with Mecklenburg-Strelitz and the 
Royal family of Italy. 

During centuries of heroic resistance by Montenegro 
against Turkey, it is a remarkable fact that Russia and 
Austria, whose political views seldom run in the same 
groove, have both protected the independence of Montenegro. 

The people of a country with less than three-and-a-half 
thousand square miles, a quarter of a million of inhabitants, 
and a budget of one hundred thousand pounds sterling, must 
be endowed with no common energy to have always 
maintained its independence while being wedged in by the 
Ottoman Empire, and surrounded by hordes of Turks and 
Albanians. 

When I was connected, in former years, with the Black 
Sea Steamboat Company, we employed several Montenegrin 
Captains from the Bocche de Cattaro and found them bold 
and energetic sailors. 
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RANDOM NOTES ON MONTENEGRO. 
(With Lime-light Illustrations). 
By Malcolm Burr, F.L.S. 

"Djeteo moja, hrabri zatochnitsi, 
Vas je ova zemlja porodila, 
Krshovita, ali vami zlatna. 
Djedi vashi rodishe tudjer : 
I vi istd rodiste tudjer : 
Za vas ljepshe na svijetu nema. 
Djedi vashi zaljevahu krvtsu, 
Otsi vashi zaljevahu krvtsu, 
Zanj vi isti krvtsu proljevate ; 
Za vas drazhe u svijetu nema : 
Or'o gnjezdo vrh timora vije, 
Jer svobode u ravnini nije." 

" My children, brave defenders, 
This is the land that bore you, 
Rugged, but golden to you ; 
Your forefathers were born here ; 
Ye yourselves were born here ; 
For you there is not a more beautiful in the world. 
Your forefathers poured forth their blood, 
Your fathers poured forth their blood ; 
For her ye yourselves will pour forth your blood ; 
For you there is none dearer in the world. 
The eagle builds her eyrie in the crags, 
For in the valleys, Freedom is not." 



Of the various states of the Balkan Peninsula, with the 
exception of Turkey, there is only one that has continuity 
of tradition, or a long-established dynasty. Bosnia, 
Hercegovina, and Dalmatia are now a part of Austria- 
Hungary ; Roumania has a Hohenzollern, Bulgaria a Coburg 
ruler ; the King of Greece is a Dane ; Servia, it is true, has 
a sovereign of native blood, but when the Obrenovich family 
were feeding swine on the hillsides, the House of Petrovich 
had already for more than a century controlled the destinies 
of Montenegro. 
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It was in 1696 that a youngr monk, of Hercegovinian 
origin, by name Danilo Petrovitch, was elected Vladika, or 
Bishop of Montenfegro, for it is only comparatively recently 
that Church and State have been separated in this old-world 
little country- And not only has one family provided 
Montenegro with rulers, and strong ones too, for more than 
two hundred years, but of all that great military Serbian 
Empire which was crushed by the Turks at Kossovo in 
1389, Montenegro alone remains. In those days, the region, 
under the name of the Zeta, was a division of the Serbian 
Empire. All the rest was overrun by the Turks; the 
mountaineers of what is now Montenegro, led by devoted 
Serbian aristocrats, reinforced from time to time by irre- 
concilables and refugees, alone held out successfully among 
their rocky crags and jagged fastnesses, from which they 
beat off the Ottoman invader for so many generations. 

From the arrival of the Slavs in the Vlth Century, the 
Zeta was a division of the Serbian confederacy, its capital 
being first Duklea, birthplace of the Roman Emperor 
Diocletian, now an obscure heap of ruins, and later at 
Skadar, to-day the seat of the Vali of North Albania. 

And so through all these ages, Montenegro has been the 
one bright spot in Eastern Europe, the one island of 
Christianity in the ocean of Mt hommedanism which spread 
from the Bosphorus to the gates of Vienna. 

Bulgaria, which has come into existence as a State within 
our memories, Servia, continually ringing the changes on 
its princes and two royal families, are even now affected to 
the core by the degradation of four centuries of slavery and 
oppression. But the continual bitter struggle for existence 
against a powerful foe, the Spartan life eked out among the 
limestone crags, has developed in Montenegro as fine a race 
of mountaineers as is to be met with anywhere in the world. 

When the traveller looks down from the peak of the 
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Lovchen, or other lofty eminence, and sees the whole 
country spread out at his feet, he is inclined to wonder why 
such inhospitable rocks and bare stones should have 
stimulated the Turks to so determined a desire for conquest, 
and how so ungrateful a soil should have inspired so fiery a 
patriotism in its brave defenders. A gaunt, grey, rugged 
land, stretching as far as the eye can reach, like an angry 
turbulent sea, suddenly transformed to rock, where the 
crests have become crags, and the hollows have turned into 
little dells, where a few huts and cottages take shelter and 
their patient owners persuade a few potatoes and a little 
maize to grow between the stones. 

Yet every stone has a history, every ridge has been the 
scene of some stubborn battle ; the traveller is continually 
passing some historic spot ; he sees Cetinje, with its ancient 
monastery built by Ivan the Black in 1484, four times 
destroyed and four times restored, typical of Montenegrin 
independence, which always lifts its head again, after the 
most crushing blows ; Obod, where the same prince printed 
Psalters in the XVth century, before the type was melted 
down into bullets; Tsarevlaz, where in 1710, Danilo, the 
first Petrovich, ambushed and cut up an immense invading 
Ottoman army ; Zhabljak, the ancient capital, till Ivan the 
Black moved to the almost impregnable rocks of. Cetinje ; 
Podgoritsa and Spuzh, for years Turkish strongholds, and a 
perpetual menace to the peace of the country ; Medun, 
where the present Minister of the Interior, Bozho Petrovich, 
twice defeated the Albanian army during the last war; 
Ostrog, the impregnable shrine of miracle-working St. 
Vassili, once held by thirty men against thirty thousand, 
and again a century later, in 1862, by Mirko Petrovich, who 
defended it with only twenty-six and subsequently marched 
to Cetinje with but one casualty; Nikshich, taken by Prince 
Nicolas twenty-five years ago after a four months' siege; 
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Krstats, where two thousand Montenegrins held out for a 
long time against Suleiman Pasha, in 1877, and only retired 
when they had lost a third of their number and had 
accounted for two thousand Turks. For the glory of 
Montenegro does not belong only to the' remote past or 
middle ages. The reigning prince has twice commanded 
his subjects against the Turks, and on the last occasion, 
twenty-five years ago, he doubled his territory. 

There is a wonderful charm about these gaunt forbidding 
rocks, with all the glamour of the part they have played 
in the past. Cetinje is a true heart of Montenegro ; it is 
unlike any other capital in Europe. Its population has 
increased with leaps and bounds in the last few years, but 
yet is hardly more than four thousand. There are no trams, 
nor cabs, for it is but five minutes' walk from one end of 
the town to the other ; there is no railway station, for there 
are no railways in the country. But there is the palace of 
the Prince, and also of the Crown Prince; there are law 
courts, theatre, club, reading room, hospital, barracks, 
institute, prison, market place, several foreign legations, and 
two or three hotels. A newspaper, Glas Tsrnagortsa, " The 
Voice of Montenegro," the official organ, appears every 
Saturday. 

Life in Cetinje can hardly be called feverish ; the large 
proportion of " kafane " or taverns are usually full of 
Montenegrins and Albanians, sipping coffee or slivovitsa 
and card playing. Most of the trade, such as it is, is in 
the hands of the Albanians, who are less proud and more 
industrious than the Montenegrins. Podgoritsa, one of the 
most important towns in the Principality, is mainly 
populated by Albanians : here is the office of the " Anglo- 
Montenegrin Trading Company," a concern founded by a 
Mr. Hammer some years ago ; it is now doing a considerable 
business and runs the steamboat service on the Lake of 
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Scutari. Danilograd is a mushroom town, still, one might 
say, in the spore stage; there are but a few houses, and, 
wonderful to relate, no inn ; if a meal is required there, it 
must be ordered in advance by telegram. The rudimentary 
streets are laid out at right angles ; it is hoped that one day 
it will become an important centre. Nikshich is a consider- 
able town of over four thousand inhabitants, situated in a 
large polje or plain. Evans, who visited it immediately 
after its capture in 1877, was struck by the Roman appear- 
ance of the inner city, though he was unable to find any 
real Roman relics. The situation is so favourable for a 
town that it is highly probable that a Roman city existed 
here in the palmy days of Illyrian history, when Duklea 
was flourishing, and gave emperors to Rome. 

The more remote villages are primitive in the extreme. 
Shavnik, picturesquely situated in the gorge of the Shavnik, 
boasts of an inn, of which the most striking feature is a 
curious old door, studded with nails in varied patterns. 
Zhabljak, namesake of the ancient capital, is a little Alpine 
village at the foot of the Durmitor, nearly seven thousand feet 
high ; the air is cold and brisk even in July, except at noon ; 
grassy uplands extend for miles, where graze sheep which 
flavour their milk and their mutton with turpentine, by 
eating the pine needles in the groves at the very top of the 
zone where trees will grow. Close by, the mighty Durmitor 
rears its massive peak, the end of Montenegro, for the gorge 
of the Piva marks off Hercegovina on the north, and on the 
east, the deep ravine of the Tara is the frontier between 
Montenegro and the sandjak of Novibazar, which is still 
Turkish land, with Turkish administration and disorder, but 
there are two thousand Austrian troops quartered at Plevlje, 
the chief town of the sandjak : so that now Montenegro 
f eels Austrian influence creeping all round her ; Hercegovina 
on the north is Austrian ; a narrow strip of Austrian Dalmatia 

D 
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cuts her off from the superb harbours of the Bocche di 
Oattaro, and from several miles of coast, in a manner 
described by a recent writer as " inequitable and grotesque." 
With Austria exercising her right to keep troops in the 
Turkish sandjak, Montenegro is embraced on three sides by 
her powerful and jealous neighbour; only on the south does 
she face her old foe, and there centuries of fighting have 
bred a mutual respect for each other's prowess. 

Mr. F. H. Skrine said that Montenegro owed much 
to Russia. The relations between the Slav empire and her 
tiny prot£g£ were extremely intimate. They were based 
on the ties of religion, race and language, which operated 
much more powerfully in Slav countries than in Western 
Europe. Ever since 1868, when Prince Nikita met with 
a royal reception at St. Petersburg, Montenegro had been 
a Russian outwork in the Balkans. Her assistance during 
the War of Liberation (1877-8) had been richly rewarded, 
for she owed to Russian influence the large accession of 
territory gained under the Berlin Treaty. Thus, the annual 
subsidy, which the Prince draws from the St. Petersburg 
Treasury, enabled him to live in a style approaching his new 
status. Two of Prince Nikita's daughters had married 
Russian Grand-Dukes, and a third was Queen of Italy. 
These alliances, which placed his dynasty in the royal caste, 
were due solely to the countenance given him by the 
last three Tsars. The speaker was convinced that no 
Montenegrin would deny the obligations imposed on his 
country by the steady friendship of Russia. 

After a general conversation, there was a warm expression 
of gratitude on the part of the meeting for Mr. Malcolm 
Burr's original and interesting paper, and the graphic 
photographs, which he had himself taken in untrodden paths. 
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MR. HEARD'S LANCASTRIAN SCHOOL 



At the age of eighteen, in 1817, Mr. James Arthur Heard, 
father of Mr. Wm. Heard of St. Petersburg and of Mr. 
James Heard, Russian Consul at Hull, (a member of the 
A.R.L.S.), was invited by the Chancellor of the Empire, 
Count Roumianzoff, to proceed to Russia and to introduce 
there the Lancastrian system of instruction. He opened a 
school on the estate of the Chancellor at Homel, near the 
Polish frontier, where, under his instructions, and with the 
assistance of one teacher of the Russian language, 200 
peasant boys were taught to read and write Russian, the 
four rules of arithmetic, and some handicraft, such as 
tailoring, bootmaking, etc., so that everyone of the scholars, 
after a four years' course of instruction, became a useful 
member of society m the village. This system met with 
such success that the Government requested Mr. Heard to 
open similar schools in St. Petersburg and other towns. 

An autobiographical sketch, giving an account of his first 
visit to Russia and the establishment of the Lancastrian 
school at Homel, has been left by Mr. Heard. Time and 
ef)ace do not permit of the reproduction of the whole of this 
narrative, but an abridged form of it may interest members 
of this Society. 

Mr. Heard made the acquaintance by chance of Baron 
Strandmann, one of the secretaries of the Russian Embassy 
in London, who employed him to copy MSS. relating to 
RuBsia in the British Museum. It was this acquaintance with 
Baron Strandmann which led to Mr. Heard's connection 
with the Lancastrian system of instruction and his subsequent 
career. 



IN RUSSIA. 
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" About this time, 1815 *' (says Mr. Heard), u much interest was 
excited in the public mind by a new method of elementary education 
invented and adopted by a benevolent Quaker, Mr. Lancaster. He had 
opened a school for boys in a part of London, chiefly inhabited by the 
poorer classes, where there were thousands of children growing up in 
ignorance through the poverty of their parents. To suit the straightened 
resources of these poor people he had fixed the payment of the pupils 
at the lowest possible sum, and his school was soon full, while 
hundreds were waiting for admission. 

"Under these circumstances, the well-known philanthropist, 
William Allen (a gentleman of the same benevolent sect as Lancaster) 
and some of his friends came forward and furnished means to enlarge 
the schoolroom, so that it might accommodate 300 boys, and Lancaster 
set his mind to work to discover how to teach so large a number 
without increasing the expenses by having several assistant masters. 
In this he perfectly succeeded, and the pupils he had formerly taught 
willingly undertook the task of teaching the new comers, and by an 
ingenious gradation of the objects to be learnt, the business of the 
school went on not only as well, but with greater regularity and 
success than ever. Similar schools were established in England, and 
applications for teachers to organize such establishments in various 
parts of the world continually reached the Committee of the Society 
that had been formed under the name of the British and Foreign School 
Society. Among others Count Roumianzoff wrote to Baron Strandmann, 
asking him to engage a young man who would organize a school at 
Homel on that plan. The Baron asked me if I would undertake the 
work, and soon after this I began my study of the Lancastrian method 
at the central school. 1 was especially pleased with the ingenious 
device of printed reward tickets which were daily distributed to the 
most deserving scholars, which they prized amazingly, for they knew 
that at the end of the year there would be a distribution of rewards, 
and according to the number of tickets that might then remain in their 
hands they would be able to purchase the greater or smaller of these 
rewards. Corporeal punishment, which had been notoriously prevalent 
in the old schools, was by this simple means entirely abolished. In 
1816, four students were sent from the Pedagogic Institute of 
St. Petersburg to study the different elementary methods adopted in 
England and Switzerland ; Messrs. Svenske, Russe, Obodofsky and 
Timaeff. They were committed to the care and superintendence of 
Baron Strandmann. 

44 From them I received instruction in Russian in return for 
assistance in their study of English. I soon discovered what an 
arduous task I had before me, especially as there were no books 
whatever to help the English student, while the Germans and French 
had both grammars and dictionaries. Having received a certificate 
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from the Committee, of competency to establish and conduct schools 
on the Lancastrian system, I sailed for Russia on July 6th, 1817. I 
took my passage on a vessel of small burden called the Leeds Packet, 
lying in the Thames, loading for St. Petersburg. On July 29th, I 
arrived at Cronstadt, and, after experiencing the inconveniences of the 
passport system, for I was obliged to change mine here for a Russian 
document, we proceeded until the estuary narrowed into the beautiful 
Neva, with its granite quays lined with white mansions, presenting 
altogether a splendid scene, widely different from that which meets the 
eye of the traveller approaching London by the r lliames, where the 
banks are crowded by dirty wharves and squalid houses. The vessel 
cast anchor on approaching a bridge of boats, and I landed on the 
Vassily Ostroff , where resided the pastor, Mr. Russe, the father of my 
friend the student. After a short stay in St. Petersburg, where I 
lodged with a German family, I went to Count RoumianzofFs house in 
Galerney street, where I found the vehicle that was to take me to 
Homel. It was a " kibitka," that is a small cart on four wheels, with- 
out springs, seat, or cushion, and covered by a hood. It was a 
primitive sort of conveyance and promised but little comfort for a 
journey of 1,000 miles. To the cart was harnessed a pair of horses, 
one in the shafts and the other on the side. 1 took my seat on a rolled 
up mattress and we started from the Count's house at a brisk pace. 
Our first halting place was a log hut with a large yard, surrounded by 
wooden sheds. Here we were joined by four other loaded carts also 
on their way to Homel with machinery for a distillery which the Count 
was erecting. I found the hut too crowded and stuffy to sleep in, so 
lay down in my kibitka. The next day we started early. Fortunately 
the weather was very fine, even oppressively hot in the middle of the 
day. My kibitka led the van and the other carts followed. In this 
order we proceeded slowly along the road, stopping to rest or to spend 
the night at the "postoyally dvor " as the post houses were called. 
This kind of life continued for 22 days without intermission. During 
all this time I had not slept once under a roof, but what I felt most 
was the dullness of having no one to converse with for so long a time. 

44 On nearing Homel I noticed that nearly all the inhabitants were 
Jewish. As may be imagined I was very glad when we at last reached 
our journey's end, and pulled up at a neat wooden house situated 
almost on the edge of the steep bank of the river Sosh. I soon found 
that the owner was an Englishman named Clarke, who was the Count's 
architect, and had been requested by his lordship to receive me, and to 
give me a room in his house until an abode should be provided for me. 

4, The next morning we went to see the Count. He was a tall 
venerable looking man, his hair was silver white, brushed back from 
a high forehead, and an expression of good-nature pervaded his very 
aristocratic face. He was dressed quite simply, the only mark of 
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distinction he wore being a star on his breast. He greeted me in a 
most affable manner, offered me tea and rusks and invited me to dine 
with him that evening. Mr. Clarke then took me to call on General 
Derabin, the Count's overseer. He was a man of about fifty with a 
very intelligent countenance and the manners of a polished gentleman. 
He told me that in early life he had spent several years in England, 
where he had met with much hospitality. 

" Homel was not a town nor was it a village, for the Russian villages 
are mostly much smaller and inhabited exclusively by agricultural 
peasants, whereas Homel seemed to be peopled exclusively by Jews. 
There were three places of worship in the place, a Russian church, a 
Roman Catholic church and a Jewish synagogue. One of the farms 
on the Count's estate was under the management of Mr. Stewart, a 
young Scotchman, and another under a Norfolk farmer named Scott 
Besides these there was another Scotchman who had the management 
of the Count's candle manufactory. An English mechanic was also 
expected to put up the machinery which had come from St. Petersburg. 

" In different conversations I learnt that the Count's vast domains 
extended over hundreds of square miles, on which were dense forests of 
oak, pine, birch and other trees, a number of farms and manufactories, 
ninety villages with a population of 17,000 souls, and as the females 
were not included in this number, the serf population of this one 
estate must have amounted to about 50,000. Homel itself might be 
considered the capital of this Principality. It was gloomy to reflect 
that all these 50,000 human beings were growing up in dark ignorance, 
and the reflection became still more gloomy if extended to the many 
millions of serfs inhabiting this vast empire. From what little I had 
seen of the Russian people I had come to the conclusion that they 
were naturally endowed with no small share of common sense and 
intellect, and although not free from the vices incidental to their 
condition as serfs, they were good-natured and hospitable. Their 
greatest vice seemed to be drunkenness, and that I have no doubt might 
be considerably diminished if rational amusements and education were 
provided for them, and what a necessary preparation for the great day 
of emancipation it would be. 

"The farm managed by Mr. Stewart was very well conducted. He 
seemed especially proud of the fine breed of cattle the Count had 
imported from Holland and England. 

' * About three weeks after my arrival preparations were made for the 
Count's jourriey to St. Petersburg, where he went to spend the winter. 
His large and commodious dormeuse was brought before the door and 
carts containing luggage were loaded. His cook, in a light covered 
van, preceded him by a couple of stations with all the necessary 
culinary utensils, wine and provisions, so that on the Count's arrival at 
the post-station at the appointed hour he found his meals ready for him. 
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" Soon after the Count and his secretary had left us I was informed 
that my rooms were ready. Mr. Clarke accompanied me, and after 
driving for some time we reached the last log hut on the road. It was 
low and small with a yard at the back fenced in with boards, and having 
gates wide enough to admit a cart. On entering the front door from 
the road, I found myself in a dark passage, with another door opposite 
leading to the yard. 

44 On the right was a small kitchen and on the left a tiny sitting-room 
and bedroom. The walls were nothing but the unadorned logs of 
which the hut was built. The furniture was of the plainest and all 
made of wood. The boards of the floor had shrunk leaving chinks that 
promised abundant ventilation but little comfort in the severe cold of 
a Russian winter. A peasant boy about twelve years old was chosen 
as my sole attendant There was not a single baker in Homel, so 
that I could get no better bread than the dirty looking rolls sold in 
the market. At first I took a good deal of out-door exercise, but soon 
Autumn set in with cold winds and incessant rain, which transformed 
the light dry soil of the totally unpaved streets into a deep mass of 
mud, and made them almost unpassable. I was now obliged to confine 
myself to my wretched hut, and was deprived of my last pleasure, that 
of occasionally passing a few social hours in the friendly society of 
the Clarke family. On Sundays I dined with General Derabin, where 
I generally met ten or twelve other guests and had a weekly opportunity 
of contrasting the abundance and delicacy of the General's table, 
supplied as it was from the Count's farms and forests, with the meagre- 
ness of my own on the other six days of the week. On January 4th my 
salary was paid and I received 333 roubles, paper money, about £15, for 
four months. The cold was intense, but with this miserable pittance I 
was unable to buy a fur lining as 1 had intended to do had I been paid 
in silver roubles, so I had nothing warmer than a wadded coat, which I 
had brought with me from England. Had the floor of my room been 
more compact, the stove would have kept up a sufficient degree of 
warmth, but in severe frost, accompanied by wind, my feet became so 
cold that I was obliged to pace up and down, after sitting writing for 
about two hours, to warm them. This seclusion and utter absence of 
all amusement . drove me to almost incessant study, and my progress 
was proportionate. Knowing that there were then no printed lessons 
in Russian adapted to the method of mutual instruction, I extracted 
from my Russian and French dictionary all the Russian monosyllabic 
words I could find and copied them in plain characters on slips of 
paper to be used when pasted on thin boards by the future monitors as 
dictation tables. 

" At last the spring came, the summer passed, and I spent another 
cold, dreary winter in studying Russian, and still no steps were taken 
towards providing the school which I had been engaged to organize. 
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When I spoke to General Derabin on the subject, he frankly confessed 
that he was quite at a loss how to collect even a quarter of the number 
of boys required by me in one place. * As you are aware,' he said, 
' Homel is peopled almost entirely by Jews, and it is not for them that 
the Count wants to provide schools, but for his own peasants, who live 
in many villages scattered over his vast estates at great distances from 
each other, and in not one of them could we collect one-fourth part of the 
number of boys which you require.' 

" One day I visited the distillery and was much struck by the great 
waste of labour that was occasioned by the want of the simplest 
appliances. A number of men were making an excavation, and the 
loose earth was being taken away to some distance in aprons and old 
skirts, when a few wheelbarrows would have enabled them each to take 
much more with much greater ease. 

14 One day a bright idea came to me. I was sitting reading in front 
of the house, when two little beggar children approached me. I asked 
them how it was that they were begging, and they told me that they 
were orphans and that it was the only way they could keep themselves. 
This suggested an idea to me. What a grand thing it would be, 1 
thought, if the Count could be persuaded to devote a small portion of 
his immense wealth to the benevolent purpose of securing such forsaken 
children, by placing them in a refuge where they might not only learn 
to read and write, but also be taught some useful trade and become 
happy members of society. I had heard from many people that the 
Count was very parsimonious in what he considered small things, 
although equally profuse and generous in great patriotic undertakings, 
in proof of which they told me that he had sustained the entire cost of 
a vessel to make a voyage 'round the world. I was therefore not very 
sanguine, but I spoke to General Derabin about the matter, and he 
explained my project to the Count, who, to • my delight, entirely 
approved of the plan, and at once ordered measures to be taken for the 
establishment of the institution. The architect made the plan of the 
building according to my requirements to accommodate 200 orphans. 
But in the meantime it was arranged to find room for 40 or 50 boys 
to be put in the unused wing of the Count's house, and a large room on 
the ground floor was fitted up as a schoolroom for them, so that 1 
could prepare them to act as monitors before the building was ready 
for the opening of the big school. 

" As soon as the 45 orphans were collected from the various villages 
on the Count's estate, the school was consecrated according to the rites 
of the Greek church in the presence of General Derabin and several 
other persons ; on the following morning they assembled for the first 
time in the schoolroom, as it seemed to me full of fear and trembling. 
No doubt they had been told that flogging would be the order of the 
day, in this they found themselves mistaken. Their fear soon vanished, 
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and finding themselves treated with kindness they soon came to their 
learning with alacrity and cheerfulness. Their progress was surprising 
while the little simultaneous evolutions required by the system seemed 
to amuse them and were performed with military precision. About 
three months later Prince Galatsin visited the school. He found the 
boys writing on their slates, from the dictation of their monitors, words 
of one and two syllables correctly and plainly. He expressed himself 
surprised and pleased. 

' ' I was much happier this third winter of my stay in Russia. I had 
moved into comfortable quarters in the unused wing of the Count's 
house and had a nice English boy to study Russian with me, the son 
of an Englishman, named Harbottle, who had lately come out to look 
after a farm. I also made the acquaintance of a young Russian officer, 
Prince Oui-ousof, with whom I had some good games of billiards. 

*• The neighbourhood was a good deal infested by robbers who 
continually attacked and plundered the poor peasants on their way to 
market. When returning from a shooting expedition one night, ray 
companion Prince Ourousof , and another friend and I, had the good 
fortune to capture two of the gang which subsequently led to the 
arrest of the whole band, 13 in number. 

1 ' This winter I bought for a small sum a fairly large canoe hollowed 
out of the stem of a large tree. I made sails to it, and before the ice 
broke up in the river my boat was ready for launching. As soon as 
possible I began my rowing excursions with four boys chosen out of 
many candidates to be my oarsmen. 

" On the 24th of June in this year a sad event occurred in the death 
of General Derabin. It was a great loss to the Count, for strictly 
honest men are not too plentiful in this world, and it was a great loss to 
me and my mission. There was now not a single soul in the place 
who took any interest in the institution I had planned and begun ; on 
the contrary, it was looked upon as a useless and even a pernicious 
innovation. I knew that I could reckon on the Count's support to 
finish the work which I had begun, but he was absent during three- 
fourths of the year. 

I had had many interesting conversations with General Derabin. 
In one of them he had alluded to the baneful effects of drunkenness 
on the Russian peasantry, and told me that death and insanity were 
frequently the result. I could not help remarking that I wondered 
that such an enlightened nobleman as the Count should erect 
distilleries to increase the production of that pernicious spirit 
* vodka.' He replied that as long as distillation was the most profitable 
mode of disposing of the grain, private individuals would always be 
found to keep up the supply equal to the demand. 

" As a proof that my school had already excited some attention in the 
adjacent districts, a young gentleman, Mr. Kadovitch, came to Homel 
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from the university of Vilna, to make himself acquainted with the new 
method. He brought with him letters of recommendation from Prince 
Radzivil, and liking his appearance and manners, I offered him one of 
my spare rooms if he chose to occupy it during his stay. He accepted 
my offer, and set to work diligently to make himself master of the 
peculiarities of the method in all its details. I also received a very 
polite letter from Prince Bariatinsky, who was living with his family on 
his beautiful estate in the Government of Koursk. 

* * This letter was written in the most correct* English by the Prince 
himself. In it he informed me that having heard of the industrial and 
agricultural institution which I was establishing in Homel, he invited 
me, on the conclusion of my engagement with the Count, to come 
straight from Homel to his estate in Koursk to open a similar institu- 
tion there. The terms which he offered me were very much better 
than those which Baron Strandmann had proposed for me to the Count. 
The Prince offered me 3,000 roubles, told me that he resided per- 
manently with his family on his estate, and that £ should dine at his 
table, live in his house, and have the use of a horse and * droshky ' 
whenever I chose. This offer was tempting, but as I had promised to 
return to England to see my mother, I was obliged to decline it. 

" By the beginning of November, the new building was finished and 
consecrated according to the rights of the Greek Church in the 
presence of the Count and a few other persons. At the conclusion of 
the service, the Count remained to see the boyB write on their slates 
from dictation. The boys took their seats and the head monitor rang 
a little bell, when every eye was fixed on him and, at a signal from 
him, each boy unslung the slate that was hanging on the desk before 
him. At a second signal they laid them down with such simultaneous 
precision that it seemed as one sound. In perfect silence the monitor 
of the fourth division then dictated a word of four syllables, naming 
every letter that composed it, and then the word itself. As soon as he had 
pronounced the word his boys began to write it, and the monitor of the 
third division dictated a word of three syllables, while in the first or 
lowest division, nearest the blackboard, the monitor traced with chalk on 
the board a single letter, at the same time naming it, and the boys of 
his division wrote it on their slates. Then the monitor of the fourth 
division began again. In this way the work proceeded in rotation so 
that the only voice that was heard was that of the monitor whose turn 
it was to dictate. When the appointed number of words had been 
written, the bell was rung and the signal given for changing the slates, 
and the monitor of each division passed down between the desks to see 
if the boys had made any mistakes. The Count seemed very pleased 
with everything, thanked me warmly and presented me with a small 
packet containing 600 roubles (paper), a little over £20. 
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"Soon after this I added, from the more advanced pupils, a fifth 
class, in which the boys wrote short sentences from dictation. 

" As a proof of the rapidity which even adults can be taught by this 
method I may state the following fact. Colonel Bellinghausen, the 
commander of a battery of artillery stationed near Homel, sent me 15 
young soldi ers who could not read or write, and although they only 
studied during the three hours devoted to study daily in the school, in 
three months I sent them back able to read and write. 

" In March I began my return journey, again in a 'kibitka,' but in 
my impatience to get home I had started too early and had a most 
wretched time, the weather being cold and wet and the roads in a 
shocking state. One incident on the way is worthy of note, namely, 
my encounter at one of the post stations with an interesting Russian 
traveller who had spent some time in England with the object of 
making himself acquainted with English agricultural improvements. 
He expressed the opinion that the fate of the English agricultural 
labourer was the hardest, most dependent, and hopeless that ever fell to 
the lot of any portion of the human race. He received about twelve 
shillings a week, and as the price of food was tremendously high, he 
and his family were continually underfed and very uncomfortably 
housed. This was his position when he was well and strong enough to 
do every day a hard day's work. But what prospect lay before him when 
hard toil, scanty food, and old age had stiffened his limbs ? Nothing but 
the poor house. What a result for a life of constant ill-paid labour ! 
And yet they seemed the most hard working and honest set of people. 
The lot of a Russian peasant under a good master (and bad ones were 
the exception) was very much better he maintained, and he thought 
that under similar conditions the lot of the English labourer would be 
happy and prosperous. ' Not in a state of serfdom/ I replied. 

" ' Of course not, 1 he said, 4 but emancipation will come although as 
yet the peasants are ill prepared for it. But the masters would offer 
no opposition ; it would make very little difference to them/ 

" On April 12th, I reached St. Petersburg. Mr. Harbottle had given 
me introductions to several people in the place, among whom was 
Mr. Carr, an English merchant. I had to wait a month in 
St. Petersburg before a suitable boat would sail for England. I took 
leave of the Count who presented me with a small tie-pin as a 
souvenir, and on May 12th I embarked for the first time in my life on 
a steamboat, and after a pleasant voyage reached the mouth of the 
Thames in three weeks. The Count had given me a letter to deliver to 
the philanthropist William Allen, the best man I have ever met. He 
received me with the greatest kindness and said that if I had nothing 
better in view he would offer me the post of inspector of the Society's 
schools in Surrey and Sussex. 
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" 1 have now come to the end of my narrative. Although 1 had come 
back from Russia poorer than I went I was far from regretting the use 
I had made of the last four years, for I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that I had been the means of establishing an institution where 200 
orphans would be rescued from ignorance and a miserable vagabond 
life." 
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RUSSIAN WATERWAYS. 

By C. H. Moberlt, M.Inst.C.E. and M.LMech.E. 
(Continuation.)* 

The Basin of the Volga. 

The basin of the Volga covers an area of 550,000 square 
miles, comprising a great part of all the central Governments 
and the whole of the eastern and south eastern parts of 
European Russia. 

The Volga is in many respects a very remarkable and 
interesting river, the proper description of which would 
require much more space than can be devoted to it here. I 
can only attempt a brief description, confining myself to the 
principal points of interest. It rises in the bogs and lakes 
of the Valdai Plateau, 683 ft. above the sea, has a total 
length of 2,255 miles and falls into the Caspian Sea (85 
miles below Astrakhan) at a level of 85 ft. below the Black 
Sea, after forming an enormous Delta, covering an area of 
5,300 square miles. Thus the total fall from source to 
mouth is only 768 ft., and for the last 520 miles of its 
course — from 130 miles below Saratov — the river flows 
below the level of the ocean. 

The total length of the Volga and its tributaries navigable 
by vessels is 7,500 miles, and the length navigable by rafts 
of timber is not less than' 14,000 miles. 

The Mouths of the Volga. 

The total number of branches by which the Volga flows 
through its Delta is estimated at 200. Of these only three 
* See A.R.L.S.'a No. 34, page 65. 
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are used for through navigation. The Bouzan branch, 40 
miles above Astrakhan on the left side, is very little used. 
The Tizan branch, six miles below Astrakhan, and the 
Chagan branch a little further down on the left side, unite 
shortly to form the Kamisiak branch, which will, probably, 
ultimately be adopted as the principal branch. At present 
the Bakhtemir branch, on which Astrakhan may be said to 
be situated, forms the main channel to the Caspian. It 
discharges more than one-third of the whole volume of 
water brought down by the Volga to the Caspian. The 
normal depth of water maintained by dredging on this 
branch is 8 ft., but it varies from 5 ft. to 14 ft., according 
to the wind. The south-east wind holds the water back, 
increasing the depth, and with a continued strong wind the 
effect is felt for 180 miles up the river. The north-west 
wind drives the water out of the river and reduces the 
depth. 

The depth of water in the open roadstead, where the 
transfer of goods takes place between sea-going vessels and 
river craft, 18 miles from the mouth of the Bakhtemir, is 
9 ft. normally, but is affected by the wind similarly to that 
in the Bakhtemir. 

If all the water produced by the melting snow in spring 
could be stored and let out gradually during the summer, 
there would always be sufficient depth of water for navigation 
during the whole season. Unfortunately it is not practicable 
to store more than a very small portion for this purpose. 
By far the greater part — in fact nearly the whole of it — 
flows away in tht spring flood. The following table of the 
rise of water in spring at the principal places along the 
river will give an idea of what this spring flood is. 
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Miles above 






Feet. 


mouth . 


At Tver the water rises ., 




37 


... 1980 


„ Ribinsk ,, 




40 


... 1745 


„ Nijni Novgorod the water rises 


41 


... 1445 


„ Vassilsoursk 


11 


44 


... 1344 


,, the mouth of the Kama 


„ 


45 


.. 1145 


„ Markvash 


11 


52 


... 911 


Samara 


... 


49 


... 871 


„ Saratov 


11 ... 


44 


... 650 


Czaritsin 


11 ... 


37J 


... 395 


„ Astrakhan 


11 ••• 


13 


... 85 


„ the mouth 


1> ••• 


10 






Rising so much the river naturally overflows its banks, 
and as the right bank is almost always high and the left bank 
low, the inundation occurs generally on the left bank, 
extending to a very great width — frequently several miles, 
and sometimes to as much as 6 to 8 miles ; (for instance 
between the rivers Oka and Kama) and after the confluence 
of the Kama and the Volga, the inundation extends to a 
width of even 10 miles in some places. 

There is only one part of the river where both banks are 
high, and where, therefore the spring inundation cannot 
extend far, namely at and a little above Samara. It will be 
seen accordingly, that the rise of water is greater there than 
anywhere else — namely 52 ft. at Markvash, and 49 ft. at 
Samara : The current here is so strong that steamers which 
tow three barges as a rule, have to take them through part 
of this reach one at a time. 

A great deal of water must, of course, get absorbed by the 
land inundated, so that the discharge into the Caspian does 
not represent anything like the total quantity going down 
the Volga in flood time. The average quantity of water 
discharged by the Volga is estimated at 10,000 tons per 
second, and the maximum discharge during flood time is 
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estimated at 30,000 tons per second, whilst the quantity of 
solid matter discharged by the river into the Caspian during 
the 50 days of spring flood is estimated at 35 million cubic 
feet. 

A storage reservoir to retain some of the spring water has 
been formed by throwing a dam across the river 90 miles 
from its source. The area of the reservoir thus formed is 66 
square miles, and its capacity is 265 million tons of water. 
By letting out the water gradually, after the spring flood has 
subsided, the period for which a depth of water of 2 ft. is 
maintained for a distance of 255 miles below the dam, or 50 
miles below Tver, is extended by two months. 

Although some small steamers do go above Tver, the 
steam navigation is generally considered to begin at Tver, 
1,980 miles from the Caspian. 

Above Tver there is a good deal of traffic earned on by 
small craft and rafts of timber. The river banks are low 
and the whole district is stony and covered with boulders 
scattered over it. There are rapids in the river with not 
more than 1 ft. or 1 ft. 3 in. of water on some of them in 
summer. Below Tver there are no rapids, and for nearly the 
whole of its course the river runs over a sandy bed, with a 
more or less high bank on the right side and a low bank on 
the left side. Hence the left bank is called the meadow side 
and the right bank the hill side of the river. In several 
places the hills attain a height of several hundred feet, but 
only in one place do they reach a height of 700 ft. above the 
normal river level, namely, where the Jegouli hills divert 
the course of the»river and make it flow round them, forming 
a peninsular, opposite Samara. A little away from the river 
these hills attain a height of 840 ft. above the river — or 930 ft. 
above the sea. This is, I believe, the greatest height in 
the whole of European Russia, excepting, of course, the 
Caucasus, the Ural mountains, and the Timan Range in the 
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North. The width of the river at summer low water varies 
very much. From Tver to Ribinsk it is from 400 ft. to 
1,400 ft., from Ribinsk to Nijni Novgorod from 900 ft. to 
5,000 ft., from Nijni Novgorod to the mouth of the Kama 
from 1,000 ft. to 5,250 ft, and from the Kama to the mouth 
from 1,500 ft. to 7,800 ft. 

The depth also varies very much, alternating between 
shallows and deep pools. The shallows have only about 
26 ins. of water on them above Ribinsk, at summer low 
water ; this depth gradually increases as one goes down the 
river, and below the mouth of the Kama it is generally 6 ft. 
Between the shallows there are very deep reaches. 

For many years the importance of dealing effectually with 
the shallows and removing that great hindrance to naviga- 
tion has been fully recognized and from time to time sundry 
attempts have been made to do something. But no appreci- 
able improvement was effected till after the year 1880, when 
n, general wakening up seems to have come to the authorities 
over the Russian waterways, and induced them to begin the 
systematic study of the problems they had to solve. The 
result was that works of regulation, dredging, etc., were 
systematically undertaken, and, I believe now, barges 
drawing fully 5 ft. of water can go up as far as Nijni 
Novgorod and, generally, also up to Ribinsk at summer low 
water. 

The Volga flows past a number of towns, of which the 
following are the most important. Those which are the 
seat of a provincial government being indicated by the 
letter G. 

G. Tver, 1,980 miles from the mouth is the starting 
point of the Vishni Volochok canal route up the tributary 
Tvertsa, to be mentioned hereafter, and is also the starting 
point of the steam navigation of the Volga. 

Mologa, 1,767 miles from the mouth, is the starting point 
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of the Tikhvinka canal route, up the river Mologa, to be 
described hereafter. 

Ribinsk, 1,745 miles from the mouth, is the great centre 
of the grain trade on the Volga. Most of the grain barges 
are towed up to this town, and their cargoes are here trans- 
shipped into smaller craft to be conveyed by the three canal 
routes to St. Petersburg — the Vishni Volochok route, the 
Tikhvinka route or the Mariinski route, which is by far 
the most important of the three and starts from Ribinsk 
up the river Sheksna, and will be described hereafter. 

The first permanent bridge across the Volga occurs here, 
with a headway of 70 ft. under it at low water, to carry the 
Bologoe-Ribinsk Railway. 

G. Yaroslav, 1,692 miles from the mouth, is an important 
manufacturing centre. 

6r. Kostroma, 1,640 miles from the mouth, is an important 
manufacturing centre. 

G. Nijni Novgorod, 1,445 miles from the mouth, is where 
the tributary Oka falls into the Volga, forming an important 
means of communication with Moscow. It is at Nijni 
Novgorod that the famous annual fair is held in July and 
August, which is attended by a vast concourse of people 
from all parts of the Russian Empire, from Central Asia, 
Persia, etc. Many of these traders appear in their national 
costumes and add a most picturesque element to the throng 
of business people. Besides the large amount of business 
transacted in goods brought to the fair for sale, large 
contracts are made at the fair for supplies of various 
products for a year ahead. . 

The value of business transactions at the fair was esti- 
mated at over £20,000,000 in 1887, and must be more now. 

There are several ship building yards and engine works 
here, where many very good river steamers are turned out. 
Barge building is largely carried on near Nijni Novgorod. 
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The town of Nijni Novgorod is very picturesquely situated 
at the confluence of the rivers Oka and Volga, on their 
right bank 8, about 150 ft. above the river, with an old 
fortress or Kreml on one of the promontories of the hill. 

The fair is held on the low land opposite the town, 
between the rivers Oka and Volga. T^his land is under 
water every spring. The Governor's house and three 
churches which are built on slightly raised ground, as well as 
the principal part of the shops or stalls, are built of bricks. 
Besides these buildings there is a large area covered with 
temporary wooden buildings. 

G. Kazan, 1,190 miles from the mouth, is about three 
miles from the river on the left bank. Being a University 
town it is an important centre for this part of the country and 
may be called the capital of the Tartar district of the Volga. 

G. Simbirsk, 1,057 miles from the mouth, stands on the 
top of a hill over 250 ft. high, on the right bank ; it is of no 
commercial importance. 

(t. Samara, 915 miles from the mouth, is one of the 
principal wheat loading places on the Volga. The produce 
of the rich wheat growing district to the east of Samara is 
brought here for shipment, partly down the tributary Samarka 
which falls into the Volga just below the town, but mainly 
on sledges in winter. This is one of the only two towns of 
any importance actually on the left bank of the river. As 
previously remarked the left bank rises to a fair height here, 
and the town stands above the reach of the spring flood. 

The Alexander bridge, which is the second of the only 
two permanent bridges across the Volga, crosses the river 
65 miles below Samara with a headway of 85 to 90 ft. under 
it at low water, bringing the railway from Moscow to Samara, 
whence it is continued eastwards in two lines, one going to 
Orenburg and the other to Oufa, Zlataoust and Chelyabinsk 
for tjie great Siberian railway. 
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Vohk, 730 miles from the mouth, stands on fairly high 
ground on the right bank. It is one of the principal shipping 
places for wheat. 

Ekaterinenstadt or Baronsk 695 miles from the mouth, is 
the second important town actually on the left bank of the 
river. It is built on the steppe land just above reach of the 
spring flood, and is the chief town of the German colonies 
which extend for miles up and down stream and far into the 
steppes to the east, and is the principal shipping place for the 
large quantities of wheat grown in these colonies. 

G. Saratov, 650 miles above the mouth, is the most im- 
portant town on the lower Volga, except Astrakhan which 
may, perhaps, claim precedence. It stands on rising ground 
on the right bank. It is the seat of the Government of all 
the German colonies on the Volga, including those of the 
Ekaterinenstadt district on the left bank and is, generally, 
the greatest business centre of the lower Volga. The railway, 
coming from Moscow, is carried over the river here by means 
of a steam ferry and ice breaker, which takes a whole train 
on its deck. The line goes on to Ouralsk on the Oural river. 

Tsaritsin, 395 miles from the mouth, is important as a 
railway terminus. The first railway built in this part of the 
country was the one from Tsaritsin to Kalatch thus connecting 
the Volga and the Don. Since then a line has been built to 
Griazi joining on to the central Russian network of railways, 
and lastly a line to the important shipping port of 
Novorosseesk on the Black Sea. 

Large petroleum refinery works have been established here 
for many years, greatly increasing the commercial importance 
of the place. 

As mentioned in describing the river Don, the rivers 
Volga and Don approach each other a little above Tsaritsin 
to within 40 miles distance, and at that point the Don is 
130 ft. higher than the Volga. 
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G. Astrakhan, 85 miles above the mouth, is really the sea 
port of the Caspian for the Volga. On account of the 
shallows below Astrakhan and the bar at the mouth of the 
river the larger vessels navigating the Caspian cannot, how- 
ever, come up to Astrakhan, so that the trans-shipment of 
goods from . sea-going to river craft takes place 18 miles 
from the mouth of the river in an open roadstead, as already 
stated previously. On the other hand, the ordinary river 
barges do not go down to this roadstead, but stop at 
Astrakhan, so that there is a good deal of double trans- 
shipment. Astrakhan is built on the left bank of the main 
branch through the Delta, and is a very busy place in 
summer, full of business people from all parts of Russia, 
from central Asia, and Persia, etc. In 1890, 2,100 laden 
craft arrived here from above, and 2,800 laden craft went up 
stream, whilst 2,260 sailing vessels and 2,200 steamers 
arrived from the sea, and 2,300 sailing vessels and 2,210 
steamers left for the Caspian. 

The normal population of Astrakhan is 113,000, but 
during the navigation season it rises to 160,000, including 
those who come to work in the neighbourhood. 

The fact that the trans-shipment of goods between sea 
and river craft has to be effected in an open roadstead 
seriously handicaps the development of trade. The Custom 
House and sundry houses are on an island, but the whole of 
the labourers and others engaged in the work of trans- 
shipment, numbering at times 10,000 people, have to be 
accommodated afloat. Thus the station consists of a large 
number of vessels at moorings or at anchor.* 

*The recent travels of the Grand Duke Constantine show that it is 
possible to go by steamer from the rivers Volga and Oka to Moscow. 
This is a new departure, which suggests that low priced goods should go 
by this route instead of by rail. The canals projected by Peter the Great 
have been neglected, and it is suggested that Finns, who have built good 
canals in Finland, should be employed to make canals in Russia. The 
Fikhvin canal system, if properly organised, might do good service to 
Bt. Petersburg. A waterway between Wiburg and Lake Ladoga, already 
projected by Finns, would facilitate the export of Russian grain, and 
might lower the price of provisions for the inhabitants of St. Petersburg. 
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Tributaries of the Volga. 

There are a great many tributaries in the upper part of 
the river, and very few in the lower reaches. It must 
suffice to mention the principal ones. 

The Tvertsa, on the left side of the town of Tver, is 
116 miles long, and for the whole of its length forms part of 
the Vishni Volochok Canal route. Its head waters have 
been so altered that the river now forms the continuation of 
or issues from the Tvertsa Canal. 

The Doubna, on the right side, 76. miles below Tver, is 
97 miles long, and 7 miles from its mouth it receives the 
tributary Sestra on the left side, which is 71 miles long. 
The Sestra was connected by a short canal to the htra, a 
tributary of the Moskva, thus forming a water communication 
between Moscow and the Volga ; but the route is disused. 

The Mologa, on the left side, at the town of Mologa is 
360 miles long. It is navigable for 149 miles by barges, 
for 87 miles by steamers, and is suitable for rafting for 198 
miles. For the first 134 miles from its mouth it is utilised 
for the Tikhvinka Canal route, which comes to it by the 
tributary Chagodashtcha on the right side. 

T/ie Sheksna, on the left side, at the town of Ribinsk is 
269 miles long, issuing from the Bieloe lake. The Duke 
of Wurtemberg canal route comes in on the right side 229 
miles from the mouth, but the great importance of this river 
is that it forms the first part of the Mariinski canal route 
from Ribinsk to St. Petersburg ; the route branching off 
by the Bielosersk canal on the right, 264 miles from the 
mouth. This river used to be very troublesome on account 
of its shallows and rocky rapids. But a great deal has been 
done to improve it, including fine large locks, and the 
navigation is now in a very satisfactory condition. The 
lake Bieloe, from which this river issues receives the river 
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Kavje on its north-west side. This river is 52 miles long 
and from 2\ miles up to 46£ miles from its mouth (or for 
44 miles) is utilised for the Mariinski canal route. 

The Kostroma, at the town of Kostroma, on the left side 
is 224 miles long. It is navigable by steamers for 54 miles 
and by other craft and rafts for 193 miles. 

The Ounja, 91 miles above Nijni Novgorod, on the left 
side is 327 miles long. It is navigable by steamers for 
98 miles and by other craft and rafts for 245 miles. 
Considerable quantities of timber are rafted down this river 
and numbers of barges are built on its banks. 

The Oka, falling into the Volga on the right side at Nijni 
Novgorod, is the second largest of the tributaries of the 
Volga. It is 948 miles long, is navigable by steamers for 
793 miles and by other craft for 884 miles up to the 
Government town of Orel. It flows past the important 
industrial towns of Kalouga, Kolomna, Ryazan and Mourom. 
At 55 miles from its mouth it receives, on the left side, the 
river Kliazma, which is 389 miles long and flows past the 
important manufacturing town of Vladimir ; it is navigable 
by steamers to the mouth of its tributary the Teza, for 
77 miles, and by other craft for 264 miles, or to 98 miles 
above Vladimir. The Teza, on the left side, is 105 miles 
long and is navigable by steamers for only 4 miles from its 
mouth ; the next 52 miles — up to the town of Shouya are 
canalised by locks. The next tributary of the Oka is the 
Moskva, on the left side, 552 miles above the mouth. It is 
293 miles long and flows through Moscow, 113 miles, and 
past Kolomna 3£ miles, above its mouth. It is canalised 
by locks so as to form a practicable means of communication 
between Moscow and the Volga. This canalisation was 
effected by a private Company and it is a notable fact that 
this is the only artificial waterway in Russia which is not 
in the hands of the Government. 
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The Moskva has a small tributary, Istra, on the left Bide, 
72 miles long, which was connected by a canal with the 
Sestra, forming a water communication with the Volga, but 
the route is disused, as already mentioned. 

The only other tributary of the Oka to mention here is 
the Oupa, on the right side, 768 miles above the mouth. It 
is 191 miles long ; a few miles above its mouth it receives 
the small tributary SJiat, which flows into it from the Lake 
Ivan — the same lake out of which issues the river Don ; a 
canal was constructed by Peter the Great connecting the 
Shat with the Don, but it has long been disused, as already 
mentioned. 

The Soura falls into the Volga, on the right side, 1,356 
miles above the mouth, or 109 miles below Nijni Novgorod, 
at the town of Vasseelsoursk. It is 537 miles long, is 
navigable by steamers for 230 miles, by barges for 402 miles, 
and by rafts for 472 miles. Very good barges are built on 
this river. 

The Vetlouga, on the left side, 1,335 miles above the 
mouth, or 130 miles below Nijni Novgorod. It is 472 miles 
long, is navigable by steamers for 214 miles, and is available 
for floating down timber for 392 miles. Great quantities of 
timber are floated down this river; in the upper reaches the 
logs are floated down loose, in the lower reaches they ar$ 
rafted. 

The Kama is the largest tributary of the Volga, and as 
from their confluence the direction of the combined stream 
is a continuation of that of the Kama, rather than that of 
the Volga. The question has been raised whether the Kama 
should not be considered the main stream, especially as above 
their confluence the Kama is 25 miles longer than the 
Volga. But the volume of water brought down by the 
Volga is, on the whole, so much greater than that coming 
from the Kama, that the name Volga has been given to the 
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main stream. The Kama takes its rise in the boggy plateau 
of the Government of Viatka, is 1,169 miles long, is navigable 
by steamers for 755 miles, up to the mouth of the tributary 
Vishera, and is suitable for floating down timber and 
loaded craft for 1,092 miles. The most important tributaries 
are the following. The Viatka, 132 miles from the mouth 
on the right side, is 744 miles long, is navigable by steamers 
for 423 miles, and by rafts for 630 miles. Large quantities 
of timber are brought down this river from the dense forests 
through which it flows. The BUlaya, 237 miles from the 
mouth on the left side, is 853 miles long. The first part of 
the river is a mountain torrent coming down from the Oural 
mountains, and the river is navigable by steamers only for 
308 miles, from the town of Oufa downwards. During the 
spring flood it is navigable, down stream, for 777 miles. 
Considerable quantities of timber and mineral products are 
carried down this river. The Chousovaya, 571 miles above 
the mouth on the left side, or 8J miles above Perm, is 
another mountain stream, navigable in spring for bringing 
down timber and mineral products from the Oural mountains. 
It is navigable by steamers, however, for 18 miles, up to the 
mouth of its tributary, Silva, on the left side, on which 
shipbuilding and engine-making are carried on to a con- 
siderable extent at Koungour, 105 miles from the mouth. 
The river is 357 miles long, is navigable by steamers up to 
Koungour, and by other craft and rafts for 226 miles. The 
Vishera, 755 miles from the mouth on the left side, is 
another mountain stream from the Oural mountains, bringing 
down timber and mineral products. It is 287 miles long, 
and is navigable by steamers for 166 miles. The Southern 
Keltma, 816 miles from the mouth on the left side, is a small 
stream 87 miles long, which was connected near its source 
by the Northern Katherine Canal with the Northern Keltma, 
a tributary of the Vichegda, thus forming a water communi- 
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cation between the rivers Kama and Dvina, which has long" 
been disused, as already mentioned in connection with basin 
of the Dvina. The traffic on the Kama is very considerable, 
especially up to the government town of Perm, 563 miles 
from its mouth, which is a great trading centre for the 
numerous metallurgical works in this extensive district. 
There are also many iron and steel works and shipbuilding 
establishments along the Kama. The navigation of the 
Kama is very similar to that of the Volga. It used to be 
the only route to Siberia, until the Great Siberian Railway 
was opened. This railway will, doubtless, carry off some of 
the traffic which used to come to Perm and go down the 
Kama, and the Perm-Kotlas railway will also probably divert 
some of the Siberian traffic from the Kama. But, on the 
other hand, I believe that the development of Western 
Siberia, due to the Great Siberian Railway, will be so great 
that the traffic on the Kama will be increased instead of 
diminished. The railways will prove to be feeders of the 
great water highway and not rivals of it. 

It is a singular thing that the Volga does not receive a 
single navigable tributary, below the Kama, for a distance 
of 1,148 miles! 

Goods Traffic on the Volga. 

The tributaries of the Volga bring goods or produce down 
to the Volga, and nearly the whole of these are then towed 
against stream — principally to Nijni Novgorod and Ribinsk, 
whence they are forwarded by rail or water (after trans- 
shipment) to their destination. Timber forms an exception, 
it is procured from forests through which all the upper 
tributaries flow to the Volga and is, therefore, always floated 
down stream — it is never towed against the stream. 
Petroleum from Bakou, the products of the industries 
of the Caucasus, Persian goods, cotton and other produce 
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and goods from Khiva, Bokhara, and Central Asia, are 
brought by the Caspian Sea to Astrakhan and transferred 
into river craft for towing up the Volga. The fisheries on 
the lower Volga, on the various branches in the Delta and 
in the shallow northern part of the Caspian are very 
extensive, and enormous quantities of fish are caught and 
sent up the Volga salted, for consumption all over Russia 
during the various fasts of the Greek Church. The annual 
value of the fish taken is £2,500,000. 

To the east of the lower Volga there are many salt lakes, 
from which large quantities of salt are procured and sent up 
the Volga, But the principal article for transport up stream 
is grain — mainly wheat — which is grown in enormous 
quantities on both banks of the river, but more especially 
on the left bank on the magnificent steppe land, from 
Tsaritsin up to Samara. The down stream traffic consists 
of manufactured goods, mostly from the Nijni Novgorod fair. 

Goods are now almost invariably conveyed in barges, 
except the more valuable descriptions, such as manufactured 
goods, which are carried on steamers. The barges are 
generally well and substantially built and carry from 500 
tons to 1,800 or even 2,000 tons of cargo when fully laden 
during spring high water. In summer they often have to 
go only half laden, or even with a smaller load, on account 
of the shallows. The barges are all wood, exdept those for 
carrying petroleum in bulk, which are iron or sted ; iron or 
steel would be too expensive for the ordinary barges. 

The tug steamers vary in power from 30 or 40 horse 
power to 250 to 300 horse power ; they are nearly all 
paddle-wheel steamers. 

Freights are generally very low for long distances. In 
floating down stream the rate is about 0*03 of a penny per 
ton per mile, for towing against stream from 0*1 to 0*2 of a 
penny per ton per mile, and sometimes even as low as 0*06 
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of a penny per ton per mile. On passenger steamers the 
rates are from 0*2 to 0*75 of a penny per ton per mile. 

Passenger Traffic on the Volga. 

There are passenger steamers of all sizes up to 280 ft. in 
length, or even more — nearly all paddleswheel steamers, 
running from Tver to Astrakhan on the Volga and many of 
its tributaries, as already mentioned. In the upper reaches 
above Nijni Novgorod, the steamers are much smaller than 
they are below that town. The largest steamers run from 
Nijni Novgorod to Astrakhan. One of the largest size 
would be 280 ft. long and 30 ft. broad, and would carry 
about 40 first class passengers, 50 second class and 1,000 
third class, at a speed of about 20 miles an hour in still 
water. Some steamers carry as many as 1,200 passengers. 
All steamers on which passengers have to spend several 
nights are fitted with separate cabins and sleeping accommo- 
dation for first and second class passengers, and as a rule 
provide good food, so that one can travel very comfortably. 
The time taken by a good passenger steamer between Nijni 
Novgorod and Astrakhan is from 3 to 5 days down stream 
and from 4 to 6 days against stream. 

The duration of the navigation above the mouth of the 
Kama is about six months, from early in April till early in 
October. Going down stream the period of navigation 
gradually lengthens till it becomes fully seven months at 
Tsaritsin and nine months at Astrakhan, where it opens 
between the 9th and 31st March, and closes between the 
24th November and the 4th January. 

The development of steam navigation on the Volga is most 
interesting and instructive, but there is no room here to do 
more than refer to what may be called the final stage of 
it. The first small steamers appeared on the Volga in 1818, 
having been built at Mr. Baird's works in St. Petersburg. 
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From that time till 1843 only a small number of steamers 
were added. In 1843 the Government decided to give free 
permission to any one who desired to do .so to run steamers 
as tugs, cargo, or passenger boats, on any inland waters of 
Russia, on the sole condition of first obtaining the sanction 
of the Ministry of Ways of Communication. As this 
Ministry did not put any obstacles in the way, this decision 
of the Government proved a very wise one, the natural 
consequence of which was a very remarkable development 
of steam navigation — especially on the Volga. The first to 
take advantage of this permission was The Volga Steam 
Navigation Company of 1843, which was founded in that 
year in St. Petersburg by Mr. Edward Cayley and his 
friends. Their first steamer, the " Volga," built in 
Rotterdam, was put on the river and started in 1846 for 
towing barges against stream. She towed three barges, 
carrying over 500 tons of cargo each, at the rate of 3 miles 
an hour, performing the trip of 830 miles from Samara to 
Ribinsk in 20 or 24 days. At that time steamers could not 
travel at night, and the delays necessary to load wood fuel 
frequently were very great. 

The following table shows how great the development of 
steam navigation has been, not only on the Volga, but all 
over European Russia, and demonstrates what the Russian 
people can and will do if they are allowed to develop their 
commercial instincts naturally, and without unnecessary 
paternal interference or guidance by the Government. The 
fact is that the Russians are eminently a trading people, and 
know perfectly well how to develop their commercial activity 
if they are allowed to do so in accordance with their own 
judgment, receiving only such assistance from the Govern- 
ment as they themselves may find necessary — such as the 
formation of canals where necessary, and the regulation and 
maintenance of all waterways in proper working condition. 
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The figures in the table are taken from the official registers 
of steamers published in 1892 and 1897. 

Number of Steamers. 

Increase 

Basin of the In 1892. In 18&7. Increase, per cent. 
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Total 


1,942 


2,892 


950 
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The Caspian Sea and Basin. 

Although the southern end of the Caspian Sea is in 
Persia and the eastern shore is Asiatic, yet it seems quite 
suitable to consider the Caspian in connection with the 
waterways of European Russia. 
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The Caspian Sea is very remarkable in several particulars. 
It is by far the largest inland lake or sea in Europe, being 
700 miles long, with an average breadth of 200 miles and an 
area of 160,000 square miles. It is at the bottom of a vast 
depression of the south-western part of Asia and the south- 
eastern part of European Russia, and its surface is 85 feet 
below that of the Black Sea, i.e., of the Ocean, and it has no 
outlet. It is the great highway between Russia and Central 
Asia and Persia and is navigated by numerous steamers and 
sailing vessels. The principal line of steamers is the one 
from Astrakhan along the west coast to Astrabad, at the 
south-east corner of the sea, which is the principal Persian 
port on the Caspian ; they call at Petrovsk, Derbent, Bakou, 
Lenkoran, Enseli and Meshedessar (the latter two in Persia). 
Beyond Astrabad, steamers go to Chikishliar and Krasno- 
vodsk on the east coast, the starting point of the Railway to 
Merv, Bokhara and Samarkand. Steamers also cross from 
Bakou to Krasnovodsk, and at other points. But none of 
the harbours admit steamers with a greater draught of 
water than 9 ft. Some steamers load up to 14 ft. draught, 
and have to partly load or unload in the roadsteads. The 
whole of the northern part of the sea, north of the mouth of 
the river Terek, is bordered by low sandy shores and is very 
shallow and may be looked upon as the estuary of the rivers 
Terek, Kouma, Volga, Oural and Emba, all of which have 
very large Deltas. The depth of water in the north-east 
corner does not exceed 36 ft., and for about 100 miles from 
the mouth of the Volga it does not exceed 40 ft., and then 
increases to 78 ft* on a line from the mouth of the Terek to 
Port Alexandrovsk. It then increases very rapidly, reaching 
2,950 ft. to the east of Derbent, after which it diminishes 
equally rapidly to 280 ft* opposite the Apsheron peninsula, 
where the mountain spur of the Caucasus appears to be 
continued across the sea as a ridge on the bottom, dividing 
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the sea into two deep basins. On the south side of this 
ridge the depth increases rapidly till it reaches 3,610 ft. 
opposite Lenkoran. The water in the northern part of the 
sea is always more or less muddy, and for 12 or 13 miles 
south of the mouth of the \olga it is nearly fresh ; it then 
becomes brackish and gradually more salt, till in the 
southern basin, south of Bakou, it is clear and salt with all 
the characteristics of the open sea. A great part of the 
northern end freezes over, generally early in December, and 
the ice breaks up again about the middle of March. 

There are eight principal affluents of the Caspian. Five 
of these fall into the northern part : 

(1.) The Terek rises in the Caucasus and then flows 
through a vast sandy plain, forming a large Delta at its 
mouth ; steamers ascend 70 miles to the town of Kizliar, just 
above the Delta, whence a large quantity of wine is shipped 
to Astrakhan. In summer it is an inconsiderable river. 

(2.) The Kouma starts as a mountain torrent in the 
Caucasus and then almost disappears in the sandy plains 
in summer. It is mentioned here because, for many years 
past, it has repeatedly been proposed to utilise this river for 
a waterway between the Caspian and the Don. The plan 
was to construct a canal from the Kouma to one of the 
shallow lakes which form the source of the river Afanitch, 
a tributary of the Don, and thus get to the Don. The 
highest point of this route would be 33 ft. above the Black 
Sea, and 118 ft. above the Caspian. But the difficulties 
involved in the construction would be great and the 
probable cost has been considered prohibitive. 

(3.) The Volga has already been dealt with. 

(4.) The Oural is a considerable river, but is wholly 
undeveloped, and there is no steam navigation on it, though 
it is used for floating down timber from Orenburg to 
Onralsk, a distance of about 600 miles. It rises in the 
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Oural Mountains and is over 1,500 miles long. There are 
considerable fisheries in its lower reaches, where it flows 
through sandy steppes. 

(5.) The Emba is a moderate size river on which there 
is no navigation. 

The other three affluents flow into the Southern part 
of the Caspian, namely : 

(1.) The Atrek, which flows into the sea at the South 
Eastern corner, and the latter part of which forms the 
frontier between Russia and Persia. 

(2.) The Sefid Rood, a Persian river near the South- 
Western corner of the sea, and 

(3.) The Koura, which rises in the Caucasus, flows 
through Tiflis and enters the sea by a large Delta between 
Lenkoran and Bakou. It is 770 miles long. Timber can 
be floated down as far as Tiflis, 285 miles from its source, 
and 2,000 ft. above the Caspian. The next 285 miles are 
impracticable for any kind of navigation, and for the last 
200 miles where the river flows through sandy plains it is 
navigated by barges and coasting vessels. There is no 
steam navigation on the river. 

There are two rivers, rising in the Caucasus and falling 
into the Black Sea, which may be mentioned here. 

The Rion falls into the sea at Poti, where a great deal 
of money has been expended in forming a harbour. The 
river is a mountain torrent till it reaches the town of Koutais, 
66 miles from its mouth, whence it flows through the plains 
of Mingrelia and is navigable by shallow draught barges. 

The Kouban is 550 miles long. At first a mountain 
torrent, it then debouches into the sandy plains and finally 
falls into the sea at Azov, with a branch to the Black Sea, 
its Delta being on the Taman peninsula at the Straits of 
Kertch. It is navigable by small steamers for 150 miles, 
up to the town of Ekaterinodar. 

F 
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REVIEWS, etc. 

. A SPORTING TRIP THROUGH ABYSSINIA, etc. 
By P. H. G. Powell-Cotton. j( Rowland Ward, Ltd.). 

This is an interesting volume written by a keen and 
enterprising sportsman, and will no doubt be reviewed by 
experts, who know alL about big game, " from elephant to 
ibex," but in an Anglo-Russian sense this work has a special 
value, as it is the testimony of an intelligent eye-witness, 
who furnishes original and reliable information about a great 
and unexplored country. 

Captain Powell-Cotton's preface says : — 

" When I started from England in the month of October, 1899, 
nothing was further from my thoughts than writing a book on Abyssinia. 
I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to all those who 
helped me during my Abyssinian journey, or who have contributed in 
various ways to improve and adorn the present work. Chief among 
the former I reckon the Emperor Menelik himself, without whose leave 
and protection I could neither have undertaken my expedition nor 
brought it to a successful issue. . . . My special thanks are due to 
the Hon. Walter Rothschild, who kindly undertook the classification and 
description of the specimens of mammals shot during the trip. . . . 

The photographs of the Abyssinian letters, arms, curios, and heads 
of beasts, which appear among the illustrations, are by G. M. Powell - 
Cotton." 

The latter gentleman is a brother of the author, and had 
the courtesy to show the writer over the well-ordered 
museum, situated in the beautiful grounds of Quex Park, 
near Birchington, where the specimens of rare big game are 
preserved. They were all shot by the Captain's own hand. 

The author, the publisher, Mr. Rowland Ward ; H.B.M.'s 
Consul, Colonel Harrington, and others, both Englishmen 
and Italians, who were helpful in various ways, are referred 
to with gratitude. 
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The work is dedicated to the Empress Taitu of Ethiopia, 
the wife of the Emperor Menelik. 

The greater portion of the book consists of the traveller's 
diary. The party was composed of Messrs. J. J. Harrison, 
W. Whitehouse, A. E. butler, with assistants, guides, 
carriers, etc. 

The journey was begun at Zeila on the Gulf of Aden, 
continued to Adis-Ababa, the capital of Abyssinia, and 
thence by Gondar, Adria, and returning by Massowar, on 
Italian territory. It was a circuitous route and the salient 
feature was the " splendid sport among the snow-clad 
mountains of the Empress's native country — Simien, which 
had not yet been explored by foreigners." 

On nearing Adis-Ababa, the capital, the travellers met a 
Russian officer and his wife, an Abyssinian lady, who passed 
them on their way to the coast. 

" Of the lady we could see nothing, because she was completely 
muffled up in wraps, as is customary among the wives of the high 
officials of the country. We exchanged greetings with the officer, who 
told us that Mr. Ilg, the Swiss adviser to the Emperor, was also on the 
road a short distance behind him. We heard afterwards that this 
Russo- Abyssinian marriage had caused much comment among the 
European community in Adis-Ababa, this being the first time that one 
of their number had gone through the religious ceremony with an 
Abyssinian. Soon after this couple had passed, M. Gattiker, the 
brother-in-law of M. Ilg, rode up, and, after mutual salutations, gave 
us some interesting information about Count (?) LeontiefFs expedition 
on the Omo, in the direction of Lake Rudolf. The Russian had, it 
appeared, found a great drought, as the result of which the cattle were 
dying and the crops burnt up. M. Gattiker added, that Leontieff and 
his men boasted of having shot natives down at night for the sake of 
the ornaments they wore, that they raided every village they came to 
for ivory, and that, if the natives did not fly at their approach, they 
poured volleys into them until they did. All this augured ill success 
for our expedition. 

While we were thus talking, M. Hg and his wife rode up, with a 
large caravan, including some fine horses covered with highly 
ornamented trappings. He was on his way to Switzerland, having 
obtained a year's leave from the Emperor. This gentleman, an engineer 
by profession, has spent some twenty-six years in Abyssinia, where he 
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originally came to seek his fortune. By hard work and a natural 
capacity for adapting himself to his surroundings, he has proved him- 
self so useful to the Emperor that no affair of State is decided upon 
without his advice. He is Councillor of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
all matters affecting Menelik's relations with European powers pass 
through his hands. Rumour says, that, when the Emperor was inclined 
to give way to Italy's demands, M. Ilg, being convinced that this would 
mean the entire subjugation of Ethiopia, counselled Menelik to fight, 
in the belief that he could successfully meet the troops Italy had in the 
field. Although M. Ilg has obtained some valuable concessions for 
himself, notably the railway from Jibuti to Harrar, and another for 
gold mining, I heard on all sides liow well he guards the Emperor's 
interests, and how fairly he exercises his influence, considering the 
dim cult position he holds." ... 

On reaching the capital, Adis-Ababa, the author visited 

H.B.M.'s Consul, Colonel Harrington, and other foreign 

representatives. 

"At the Russian Embassy we merely sent in. cards, as General 
Vlassow's wife, an Englishwoman, was lying seriously ill. . . . 

" The chief building of the Russian Legation was a long structure with 
whitewashed walls, raised on a platform and surrounded by a large, 
untidy compound, with the camp of the Cossack guard in one corner. 
The French Legation, a much more imposing edifice, was some 
distance away on the road to Entotto, the old capital. 

"M. Kouri, the Consul, formally presented us to the Minister, 
M. Lagarde, who seated himself on a chair just in front of us. 
Formerly he used to receive visitors seated on the throne, but, since 
some chaffing remarks on the subject were repeated to him, he 
reserves this more majestic form of reception for- natives, and 
descends to the same level when he receives Europeans. . . . 

"In the afternoon five Kussian doctors in gorgeous but dingy 
uniforms, and all wearing Abyssinian orders of various degrees, came 
to call. They are members of the medical mission, which Russia 
maintains in Adis-Ababa at an expense of some £7000 a year. . . 
Among the Europeans they have not a very high reputation for skill, 
but they have done much useful work for the natives, especially those 
wounded in the late war with Italy." 

Captain Powell- Cotton mentions the monuments which 
show the traces of Jesuit influence in Ethiopia in ancient 
times, but he does not tell us that the Abyssinians (whose 
early history may be considered traditional) were converted 
to Christianity in the time of the Emperor Constantine, by 
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some missionaries sent from Alexandria. The religion of 
Abyssinia is a form of Christianity, the spiritual head of 
which receives his appointment from the Coptic patriarch 
of Alexandria, who generally resides at Cairo. 

The church and clergy of Abyssinia have less affinity to 
Roman Catholicism than to the Russian Greek Church, 
which has plausible reasons for desiring to create a closer 
religious, and therefore political, connexion with Ethiopia. 
We are to some extent astonished that our travellers did not 
meet Russian priests besides doctors in the Empire of Menelik. 

The description of the palace and Menelik's reception of 
the English visitors are entertaining : 

" To each of us the Emperor gave his hand and smiled as he half 
bowed in return to our obeisance. His Majesty does not look his 
fifty-eight years. His very dark, but by no means black face, pitted 
with smallpox, is full of strength and shrewdness. His features, 
quick in altering expression, are lit up with a pleasant smile. . . . 
After a few words of welcome he asked us to be seated. Then as he 
listened to the interpreter, his eyes moved from one to the other, 
' taking in every detail of our appearance." 

He graciously allowed the English sportsmen to go to 
Lake Rudolf to shoot the ibex in Simien (he knew more 
about it than the interpreter), and finally invited them to 
dinner for the following Sunday. 

"During my stay in the capital (says Powell-Cotton) I heard many 
little anecdotes related of the Emperor, which go to prove both his 
sense of humour and how much trouble he takes to see that his orders 
are obeyed.' 1 . . . 

At his farewell interview with the Negus, His Majesty, 
said to Captain Powell-Cotton : 

" You must remember that you go to explore Simien and tell us what 
is there, for the remoter parts of that country we never visit." . . . 

" It was evident that, if he could safely leave' his country, nothing 
would give His Majesty greater pleasure than travelling. ' Had I 
been in Russia?' 'No,' I replied. * Ah,' said he 'you should go, 
for it must be a great country. This seemed to open up a fresh train 
of thought, for the next question was, ' does England allow the native 
princes in India to have as many soldiers as they like of their own ? 1 
My reply was, * yes, and the Government does all it can to encourage 
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them to make them as efficient as possible.' This seemed rather to 
surprise him, and bis astonishment was great, when I added that none 
of the Indian princes I had seen -had such large retinues continually 
about them as he (Menelik) had. At this he smiled and exclaimed, 
* These are nothing, you should see one of my war expeditions ! ' I 
then referred to the Transvaal War and the reverses we had suffered, 
as I knew these had been made the most of in certain quarters, and 
was anxious to hear what the Emperor would say, ' But,* said he, 
' these reverses are only what are to be expected. Your troops are far 
off, when you get them there it will be different.' I asked him that I 
might be allowed to shoot on the way to Simien. ' Certainly/ he said, 
4 you may shoot wherever there is game. 1 I then bade adieu, the 
Negus sending kind messages to Colonel Harrington, and wishing- me 
God speed in the. words, 4 May God take you safely through your 
' journey back to your own country.' " 

The concluding chapter describes the hearty welcome 
accorded to Captain Powell-Cotton and his followers after 
passing the Italian frontier, where a false report of his 
massacre had been spread. 

Besides the Map, the Appendix to the work is useful and 
valuable, containing special practical information, also hints 
to sportsmen, a description of the " Economic conditions of 
British Somali land, Abyssinia, and Erythrea."* 

♦Captain Powell-Cotton, who left England some months ago on an 
expedition in British East Africa was at Kavirondo on the 9th of October. 
He was then starting north for Mount Elgon. 

Mr. W. F. Whitehouse and Lord Hindlip have returned from a journey 
in Abyssinia. They report that 4 4 a French railway is being built with 
feverish rapidity in order to tap the rich Province of Harrar and to 
divert all the trade to the French route. It is freely stated that Menelik 
is becoming somewhat anxious about the line, in view of the assistance 
which it is receiving from the French Government. He says the con- 
cession was only given for a private enterprise." 

Treaty with Menelik. (The Cape to Cairo Railway to pass through 
Abyssinia). The text has been published of a treaty between Great 
Britain and Ethiopia, defining the frontiers in Abyssinia in the Sudan 
region, and setting out Menelik's consent to the Cape to Cairo Railway 
passing through his territory, so as to connect the Sudan with Uganda. The 
new route has been chosen because the region of the Nile between Khartum 
and Fashoda is too swampy. In the treaty Emperor Menelik engages 
himself not to construct, or allow to be constructed, any work across the 
Blue Nile, Lake Tsana, or the Sobat, which woold arrest the flow of their 
waters into the Nile, except in agreement with the British Government 
and the Government of the Sudan. Great Britain also secures the right 
from Menelik to construct a railway through Abyssinian territory to 
connect the Sudan with Uganda. A route for the railway will be selected 
by mutual agreement. All the Abyssinian boundaries are now complete 
save the one to the south bordering on British Somaliland, and this will 
be delimited, it is hoped, in the course of the next few years. — Evening 
News, 13th Dec, 1902. 
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A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN OPERA. 

By VSEVOLOD TSCHESCHICHIN. 

(St. Petersburg, 1902.) 
Reviewed by Miss J. Mackenzie. 

This small volume of only 271 pages ought to be especially 
welcome in England, where thanks to the Queen's Hall 
Concerts and the energetic initiative of Mr. Henry Wood, 
interest in Russian music is thoroughly aroused. Though 
written in concise form, the book is no dry recapitulation of 
facts ; the author has his subject too much at heart, not to 
let his enthusiasm for the thoroughly national character of 
Russian Opera infect his reader, who rejoices wittThim over 
the inexhaustible and original sources which Russian com- 
posers are increasingly utilising : i.e. their national folk-lore, 
poetry, and literature, as foundation for the libretti, and 
national airs for their illustration. 

The critic Sierov (called the musical Bielinski) points out 
that we may expect the Russian opera of the future to 
incorporate the best from all countries : the dramatic truth 
of the French and German schools, the melodic clearness 
and sweetness of the Italian, the serious thought, intellect, 
and contrapuntal treatment of the German; and all these 
under conditions of special originality, because rooted in 
fresh soil. 

Mr. Tscheschichin proves that in Russia, as in Europe, 
the dual tendencies of opera — melodic and declamatory — 
have always co-existed, each alternately in the ascendant ; 
yet far from rejoicing over the momentary predominance of 
either, he concludes that it matters little, whether lyric 
talent prefers expressive airs, or dramatic talent expressive 
recitative, provided the one essential of opera — expression — 
be attained. He does not share Rubinstein's views on the 
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nationalism in vogue. " It is very interesting, but in my 
opinion cannot claim universal sympathy; it can mettely 
arouse ethnographic interest. As a proof in point, a melody 
which will draw tears from a Finn will leave a Spaniard 
wholly untouched, or the rhythm of a dance which will make 
a Hungarian bound, will not cause an Italian to budge." 
Rubinstein '8 cosmopolitan views notwithstanding, one feels 
content to be grateful with Mr. Tscheschichin for fresh, 
vigorous, Russian productions, leaving cosmopolitan con- 
noisseurs to follow their own bent elsewhere. 

Beginning with the points of divergence between European 
and Russian music : time, rhythm, tonality, harmonisation, 
etc., which he treats with complete musical knowledge, the 
author proceeds to divide Russian opera into four periods. 
The first from 1735 to 1835, with Araja, Cavos, Verstovski, 
etc.; the second from 1836 to 1871, with Glinka, Dargomijski, 
Si£rov, etc.; the third from 1872 to 1890, with Cui, 
Moussogorski, Rubinstein, Tschaikovski, etc., as well as 
Rimski-Korsakov in his first stage ; the fourth from 1891 to 
1900, with Tan6ev, Arensld, Rimski-Korsakov, etc. 

Russian opera, which was imitative under the Italian 
Araja, touched the soil of national (or rather volksthumlich) 
song under Verstovski, struck deep roots under Glinka, 
blossomed forth luxuriantly under Tschaikovski, and in 
Rimski-Korsakov, the most prominent representative of the 
last ten years, possesses a gifted and many-sided composer, 
whose career is still incomplete. 

Some interesting points in connection with Russian opera 
are brought out, and among others that the Leitmotiv is no 
importation from Germany. In Glinka's "Life for the 
Tsar" (first performed in 1836), we have "Slavsya nash 
rousskie Tsar ! " as a Leitmotiv, and it is probably owing 
thereto, that the opera produces such a striking impression 
of unity. Mr. Tscheschichin, to whom, as a Russian, 
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Poushkine's Tatiana is as much a type as Goethe's Gretchen 
to a German, cannot resist drawing attention to the won- 
derful scene of Tatiana's letter, in Tchaikovski's opera 
** Eug&ne Oni^guine," as " the most amazing musical 
episode, not only in Russian, but in European music." 
It depicts the tragedy of a woman's soul, and Tschaikovski 
is a musical Tourgu£nieff, the creator of feminine types. 

Will Russian opera again become imitative? Will the 
wave of Wagnerism submerge it? These are imaginary 
dangers. Nationalism is fully assured to both Russian 
drama and opera. The Wagnerian musical drama is an 
attempt, full of genius, at the artistic synthesis of two 
immemorial tendencies — the melodic and declamatory. 
Something thereof will remain, and become an incorporated 
element in both European and Russian opera. To the song- 
loving Slav, a more important point is : will not the 
Wagnerian symphonic accompaniment destroy the vocal 
beauty of Russian opera ? this is no superfluous question. 

Russia can already requite Europe for all she has taken, 
by offering something original in return : national subjects, 
and national melodies, original in their construction. Her 
opera is likely to be a mediator between West and East, 
between Europe and Asia; for it is only in Russia that 
Eastern music has been treated according to its real character. 

In conclusion, U A History of Russian Opera" has one 
great, but remediable, fault — it has no index. 

BALAKIREFF. 

Mrs. Newmarch, the proficient linguist and musical 
authority, to whom has been entrusted the entire Russian 
section of Grove's Musical Dictionary, has an interesting 
paper on the Russian composer, Mily Balakireff, in the 
JSammelbdnde der Internationalen Musikgeselhhajt for 
November. 
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Mrs. Newmarch shows that Russian national music 
owes its revival chiefly to Balakireff, although Glinka 
was its first prophet, and Cui, Moussogorski, and, later 
on, Borodin and Rimski-Korsakov became BalakirefPs 
disciples, and with him formed a coterie with the national 
idea as its keynote. 

Glinka, handicapped by his hypochondriacal tempera- 
ment and discouraged by the cold reception of his "Rousslan 
and Lioudmilla," gladly accepted in Balakireff— full of faith 
and energy — a successor worthy to continue his labours. 

As a composer, Mrs. Newmarch finds BalakirefF s work 
very similar to Glinka's, although he has never tried his 
hand at an opera. He has the same lyrical feeling, same 
excellent taste, and a characteristically Russian originality. 
In the whole field of Russian music there is nothing more 
brilliant than the end of his " Ouverture sur des Themes 
Espagnols," while his overture and interludes to " King 
Lear" are remarkable. His great national composition, 
" Rouss " (Russia), is founded on three national songs, each 
of which characterises a special period of Russian history. 
In his Fantasia, " Islamey," and his symphonic poem, 
"Tamara," — the result of his travels in the Caucasus — he 
shows his enthusiasm for the East. A musical panorama, 
says Mrs. Newmarch, here seems to open out before one. 
The rocky pass of Darial, crossed by the turbulent river 
Terek, rises in the imagination, with the black rock towering 
above it, the mysterious abode of the Georgian Princess, 
the heroine of LermontofFs poem : " Belle comme un ange du 
del, rmSe et michante comme un dimon" As the midnight 
revels in her castle proceed the music becomes more and 
more weird and sinister. Finally in the last phrase, which 
is one of strange beauty, a woman's voice seems to be 
sighing a farewell from the tower. 

In 1861, Balakireff, with Lomakine, founded a free school 
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of music for the protection of individual talent against a 
paralysing academical routine. 

Mrs. Newmarch had the privilege of meeting him and 
hearing him play at the house of a mutual friend. In 
appearance he reminded her of Hans von Biilow. The most 
striking feature of his playing was its sympathetic and 
intellectual nature. He was the conscientious but inspired 
interpreter of a composer's personality, rather than a 
performer who makes his own individuality felt by his 
manner of rendering a master's work. Without being by 
any means cold he was lacking in the powerful emotion 
which was one of Rubenstein's leading characteristics. 

He talked about music, and especially about Glinka — the 
master who had dominated the national renaissance. 



THE PESSIMISM OF CONTEMPORARY 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

Vicomte Melchtor de Vogue, a member of the French 
Academy, and also of the A.R.L.S., is perhaps the most 
eminent living French critic of Russian letters, and there- 
fore his new pamphlet on " Anton Chekhov," the brilliant 
author, is of special interest : 

When serfdom existed the sorrowful strain of the authors, who first 
turned their minds to the study of the people, was soon understood. 
There could be only one interpretation of Gogol's laughter, of 
Nekrasov's grief, of Turgenev's and DostoievskTs melancholy : a 
nation of slaves could only be sad and uncouth. It was necessary 
to emancipate the masses and to breathe new life into their dead souls. 
When slavery was abolished, a deep sigh of relief welcomed this 
reform, and hope was rekindled in their hearts. Society had the right 
to expect a brighter tone in the works of its authors, but the reverse 
was the case. A kind of gloom enveloped, more and more, all Russian 
thought. Forty years have passed since then, but the new writers are 
even more venomous, more morose ; their gloom is even more oppres- 
sive than that of their fathers. 

" How touching and life-giving appears the sadness of former writers 
compared to those productions, in which philosophical nihilism borders 
on imbecility. When reading the tales of Chekhov, on almost every 
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page we discover some picture which remains in our memory. Take, 
for instance, his story 'The Dead Body.' Russia, as the author 
contemplates and describes her, is an immense corpse, laid out on a 
shroud of snow, between a steppe and a forest. The dull folk gaze at 
her, the monk runs away, mumbling prayers, the thoughtful man also 
runs away stifling by empty talk his painful presentiments.* 1 

The French writer thinks that the modern authors, 
Tolstoy, Chekhov, Gorky, etc., have no affinity with the 
West, and that no closer connection is visible between the 
genius of the Slav and the Latin. 

" And the more I study the question the stronger I am confirmed in 
the opinion, which I have always maintained since my mind was first 
turned to Russia. If there exists some historical and political pole, 
towards which the ideal of the Russian people is attracted— it is 
Buddhism. Of course it is not a question of Buddhism in the sense of 
a religion, but of the intellectual and moral tendencies which engen- 
dered it, and all the consequences which flowed from it This idea 
might be more easily proved if we did not restrict ourselves to litera- 
ture. In opposition to the convulsive calls for real and living work, 
* nihilism 1 corrodes the very principle of life, mercilessly crushing 
every ray of light which emerges from it, and unceasingly rolls down 
an inclined plane to Nirvana. *" 

In the Rev ne de Paris, Ivan Strannik treats Anton Chekhov, who 
belongs to the Young Russian School, in a lighter vein : " He was bora in 
1860, lived for a time in a provincial town in South Russia, and after- 
wards, for some years, practised as a doctor in the service of the 
municipality at Moscow. He began as a writer of somewhat noisy 
farces, but sobered down into a writer of realistic fiction. His novels 
move by their simple truthfulness. He takes his subjects almost by 
chance, being always sure of drawing from them what he wishes. Whether 
he paints the imbecility of little shopkeepers or authors, the discourage- 
ment of savants or artists, the vain restlessness of young men who 
imagine they have got a mission to discharge here below, the impression 
he produces is lasting and distressing. His art is delicate and shaded. 
He is one of the rare Russian writers who are not bitter and barbaric, 
whose nerves are not perpetually irritated, who amuse themselves with 
the portrayal of familiar things. Chekhov has represented the 
Russian peasant in several novels with a terrible fidelity and a moving 
impartiality. He shows him distrustful, sniffing everywhere some ruse, 
misinterpreting the questions which are addressed to him, ami 
endeavouring to discover in them a hypocritical sense, above all 
frightfully ignorant." 

♦It strikes us that the French critic only touches the fringe of the 
question, but he does not investigate the deeper causes which produce 
pessimism in Russia. 
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POLES AND RUSSIANS versus GERMANY. 

" The serious disaffection with which the German Emperor 
had lately to reproach his Polish subjects has from the first 
received no small encouragement and impetus from the last 
historical romance of M. Sienkiewicz, 4 The Knights of the 
Cross,' of which, an English Version was recently published 
by Messrs. Sands & Co. It is now reported from Poland 
that the chapter of the work, describing the battle of 
Grunwald, in which the great Teutonic Order was utterly 
overthrown by the Poles in the fifteenth century, has been 
issued in pamphlet form, and has been scattered broadcast 
among the Polish population as a means of anti-German 
propaganda. The Emperor's recent speech at Marienburg, 
the ancient stronghold of the Teutonic Order or the Knights 
of the Cross, as its members were called in Poland — so 
irritated the German Poles that, as a patriotic counterblast, 
they took to celebrating the victory of Grunwald, a thing 
they had not thought of doing for nearly a century. In 
'The Knights of the Cross* M. Sienkiewicz has told at 
length of his country's victorious struggle against Ger- 
manism in the Eastern provinces of Prussia nearly five 
centuries ago, doubtless in the hope that history may yet 
repeat itself. If, in this work, the author of ' Quo Vadis * 
could hardly be expected to extend his literary reputation 
abroad, his appeal to a glorious episode of the Polish past 
has at least set the heather — if there be heather in Poland — 
on fire at home." — Publisher s Circular. 



"Berlin, October 1th, 1902. 
46 Attention is being called to some very remarkable 
statistics which illustrate the expansion westwards of the 
Polish race in Prussia. In 1861 the following figures 
represented the numbers of the Poles outside the eastern 
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provinces of the monarchy : — In Pomerania, 3,677 ; in 
Brandenburg, IB; in Rhenish Prussia, 16; in the province 
of Saxony, one. According to the census of 1900 the 
numbers were as follows : — In Pomerania, 14,200 ; in 
Brandenburg, 24,300; in Saxony, 24,700; in Schleswig- 
Holstein, 4,200 ; in Hanover, 10,600 ; in Westphalia, 91,500 ; 
in Hesse-Nassau, 1,500 ; in Rhenish Prussia, 25,500. 

M In Berlin alone, with its suburbs of Charlottenburg, 
there are no fewer than 18,500 Poles of pure race, while in 
Prussia there are three and one third million persons of 
Slavonic race who speak only Polish, or Wendish, or one 
of these languages and German. It is estimated that 10 per 
cent, of the whole population of Prussia is Slavonic, while 
the proportion of Slavs in the population of the whole 
Empire is 6f per cent. The statistics of 1861, which have 
been taken for purposes of comparison, are, doubtless, im- 
perfect, since in those days no accural e record of the precise 
distribution of languages in Prussia was obtainable. At the 
same time, the fact of the enormous expansion and increase 
of the Polish race in this country is patent, and the west- 
ward migration of the Poles to Brandenburg, Saxony, 
Westphalia, and Rhenish Prussia consequent upon the 
recent industrial development is a factor of the first import- 
ance in the great Polish problem." 



" St. Petersburg, October \bth. 

44 The agitation in Germany in favour of the exclusion of 
foreign students from the Universities and technical colleges 
has aroused a considerable and growing feeling of resent- 
ment in Russia. The Novosti publishes an interesting 
article in which a contrast is drawn between the treatment 
of Russians in Germany and that of Germans in Russia. 
* In the whole of Germany there are not many more than 
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200 Russian students, while with us in Russia are many 
tens of thousands of German subjects, all of whose children 
are admitted freely to every establishment of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education.' The Novoe Vremya 
quotes the article with great approval and says : — ' What an 
outcry there would be in the German Press if German 
subjects were refused admittance to the Russian schools, 
in which, as is well known, there is not even sufficient room 
for Russian subjects/ " — Times. 



GEKMAN ELEMENT IN RUSSIA. 

August 25. 

'•The Nova Reforma states that, according to the official 
returns of the Russian census, there are over 2,000,000* 
Germans in Russia. There are 1 ,200,000 Germans in Poland 
alone, and at Lodz, the great Polish manufacturing centre, 
100,000 inhabitants, or 35 per cent, of the total population, 
are Germans. There are 300,000 Germans in the Baltic 
Provinces, and 600,000 in the remaining parts of European 
Russia. Riga is predominantly German, for 102,000 out of 
a total of 175,000 inhabitants are of German nationality. 
There are 60,000 Germans in St. Petersburg, 15,000 in 
Warsaw, 12,000 in Odessa, 7,000 in Kieff, and 200,000 in 
the eastern province of Samara. 

" The St. Petersburg Novoe Vremya considers that the 
preponderance of the German element in certain parts of 
Poland and of the Baltic Provinces is a permanent danger 
to Russia ; and the Pan-Slavic Sviet points out that in case 
of war with Germany these Germans would be practically 
outposts for the enemy. The Sviet demands that no Russian 
subject of German nationality shall hold any post in any 
branch of the public service." — Morning Post. 
•Should not a nought be added ? 
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BUSSIA AND GERMANY. 



"Moscow, Nov. 17. 



" The SvMi General Komarov's paper, has an article which 
can only be pronounced extraordinary even for a Russian 
paper when it is disposed to speak plainly. The article 
breathes to the full that ever dormant but very deeply-seated 
hatoed of the German which has played so important a part 
in the internecine strife of Russia in former days, and is one 
of the strongest factors of the home politics of to-day. It 
says that Germany is a menace to the world at large. 
Germany, with her tireless self-seeking, has in less than a 
centuiy risen from a state of annihilation to become mistress 
of the fortunes of the world. The Romanic and the Slav 
nations no longer suffice to hold back the tide of this over- 
whelming sea of Pan-Germanism. England has recognised 
that her very existence depends upon withstanding the 
encroachments of the German. Russia has recognised that 
Austria must be supported to serve as a last bulwark against 
the cataclysm which threatens the world. General Komarov 
deprecates the notion, which his words are eminently calculated 
to suggest, that he is sounding a call to arms. He declares 
that he merely wishes to see all nations take example by 
England and learn caution ; to meet Germany with her own 
weapons of merciless self-seeking, whether in the arena of 
politics or commerce. At the same time, there is no doubt that 
for many a long year so militant an utterance has not appeared 
in any recognised organ of the Russian Press. It is possible, 
of course, that, as sometimes is the case in Russia, a con- 
siderable portion of the malevolence displayed in this article 
is directed as much against the Germans at home as against 
those Germans who look up to the Emperor William for their 
guidance." — Standard, 
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A RUSSIAN COMMISSIONER ABOUT 
NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 



The Daily Mail contains a translation by Alder Anderson 
of the Memoirs of Count Balmain, the Russian Commissioner 
to St. Helena at the time of Napoleon's detention there as 
the world's prisoner. These memoirs appear to have been 
discovered by accident, and we find that Sir Hudson Loire 
i* well spoken of by his Russian colleague. 

"Sir Hudson Lowe does his best to satisfy Bonaparte, treats him 
with respect and consideration ; never complains of his brusque 
manners ; tolerates his whims ; does, in fact, the impossible. But to 
Bonaparte he will never be anything but his scourge. There is too 
much incompatibility of temper between the two men. 

44 The one has a spirit still uneasy. His is an active genius which 
even in the condition to which fate has reduced it, seeks to soar, and, it 
may be, would fain make proselytes. 

44 To this strong will the other can only oppose a bottomless pit of 
commonplace ideas ; a cold, suspicious nature ; an ungracious manner, 
though his intention is to be kind ; and a tyrannical devotion to his 
duty. 

u To sum up the situation in a phrase, the man who can only give 
orders is at the discretion of him who can only obey. And there is 
thus no sort of annoyance that the prisoner has not inflicted upon his 
governor. I will cite but a few of these noteworthy traits. 

44 The wife of Lord Moira on her way to India stopped at St. Helena. 
Like everybody else, she wanted to see Bonaparte. To bring this 
about in the best manner possible, Sir Hudson Lowe thought he might 
arrange for them to dine together. He consequently wrote to Long- 
wood, styling the ex-Emperor 4 General ' (as his instructions ordered 
him to do). The latter never replied to the letter of invitation, but 
contented himself by sending an apology to Lady Moira. 

44 Bonaparte admits his antipathy towards Sir Hudson Lowe. 
Admiral Malcolm reproached him the other day with not treating this 
honest man as he deserves to be treated, nor showing sufficient confi- 
dence in him. 

44 4 You may be correct,' Napoleon answered. « It is perhaps a piece 
of childishness on my part, but it is impossible to be master of one's 
impressions. Cockburn's faults were of another kind. He is a man of 
some breadth of view, and sees things on a large scale. I can get on 
with him better than with this man.' " 
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" Admiral Malcolm asked him what he thought of the Russian 
soldier. 

14 * Brave, robust, and patient,' was Bonaparte's answer. 

"'But,' said Malcolm, 4 the Cossacks, as far as appearance goes, at 
any rate, are not first-rate cavalry.' 

11 4 Do not believe that/ said Bonaparte, 4 they are intelligent and 
more dangerous than you imagine. They understaud irregular warfare, 
are skilled in surprising the enemy, and know how to choose the exact 
moment for attack and retreat ; it is impossible to make any impression 
on their ranks. They go from one country to the other without 
knowing either the language or the roads. They are everywhere at 
home. They live by plunder, and I never succeeded in making any of 
them prisoners.' 

" Admiral Malcolm tried to draw him out about his Moscow 
campaign ; but, as is Bonaparte's custom, he turned the subject. 

4 'The subject of the Russian Navy then came on the tapis. 
4 Russia,' said Bonaparte, 4 has only her own coasts to defend. A 
small fleet in the Baltic and another to oppose to the Turks is all she 
requires. Every ship beyond this that Russia launches is a dead loss 
to her. Russia is not a maritime power." 



44 Napoleon said to him recently, I forget on what occasion, 4 My only 
reason for fighting the Russians was to re-establish the kingdom of 
Poland. I would have done better, perhaps, had I marched on St. 
Petersburg, but I feared supplies would run short.' " 

* * It has been noticed that he appears to entertain a great affection 
for his Egyptian campaign, since he refers to it at every opportunity, 
and can never say enough on the subject." 



Balmaiu left St. Helena at the end of April, 1820. 
He married Miss Johnson, Sir Hudson Lowe's step- 
daughter, just before his embarkation. As a special mark 
of approval for the way in which he had fulfilled his mission, 
the Emperor Alexander conferred upon him a pension of 
3,000 roubles. For four years subsequently Balmain was 
attached to the Russian Embassy in London. 

In his last despatch from St. Helena, on April 18th, 1820, 
he describes Napoleon as looking " quite another man ; his 
complexion fresh, his manner gay and lively." 

A year later, on May 5th, 1821, that tireless spirit was 
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finally at rest, and the surgeons were carefully measuring the 
dimensions of a brain that had contained the universe in its 
cells. 

" RfiSUMfi BIOGRAPHIQUE DE L'HISTOIRE 
DES SOCLES." 

Par la Baronne H. Tornauw. St. Petersbourg, 1902. 

The Journal de St. Petersbourg gives an interesting review of 
this useful History which is written in excellent French. 

*' This work does not address itself to the ignorant : to study it with 
advantage it is necessary to possess considerable historical and literary 
knowledge. And then the book becomes a useful and interesting 
friend, an erudite Mentor, which will be consulted whenever one 
desires to have a clear and lucid idea of a people, of an epoch, or of a 
type which gives the spirit and the character of any particular time. 

"The labour, which the authoress has undertaken, is vast and im- 
portant : to render in a few pages the quintessence of the history of 
humanity, as it is considered and appreciated by the great thinkers of 
the world ; to sketch in broad and bold outlines the moral physiognomy 
of the prototypes of the human race, as they are estimated by the great 
philosophers ; to point out in a few words the simultaneous advance of 
national civilizations, their origin, progress, grandeur and decline — 
such is the program of this work. The result is equal to the program. 
The readers, whatever be their sex, age, or position, find in this book 
matter to amplify their past studies, to rectify their ideas, or to create 
new ones. The authoress furnishes formulas for thought, which are 
axioms, because these formulas emanate from all the eminent 
authorities, on whom she relies for support. 

'» There was a dangerous rock ahead, which had to be avoided — the 
a prion system, le parti pris, which Augustin Thierry confessed to 
having adopted before he wrote his Dix am d 1 Etudes Hislort'ques. in 
fact all historians have been, more or less, influenced by this blemish— 
Thiers, Guizot, Villemain, G. Weber, J. Scherr, Karamzine, Kosto- 
marow, etc. Baroness Tornauw, who only claims to be the echo of 
historians, has compiled, sifted, and compared their deductions, and 
with admirable tact, has selected what is true and beautiful, while 
putting aside what merely glitters like fireworks. 

** In conclusion we may safely state that it will be a real treasure for 
every family library, as it will replace a whole series of larger and more 
expensive, but certainly not more useful books." 

The talented and industrious authoress hails from the 
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Baltic Provinces of Russia, which have furnished so many 
able subjects of the Russian Empire. 

She was one of the first members of the Anglo-Russian 
Literary Society in London. One of her relatives was the 
famous Count Diebitsch-Zabalkansky, a Prussian by origin, 
but a Russian Field Marshal, who received his title for 
having been the first to cross the Balkans, early in the 
l ist century. 

The German paper the St. Petersburger Zeitung, of October 
2 1st, 1902, writes about the same work : — 

" An original work on historical literature is before us. It is an 
attempt to present a lucid survey of the whole realm of history and 
to stimulate an interest in this question for the benefit of numerous 
people who have not made a special study of history and have for- 
gotten much of what they learnt at school or acquired by desultory 
reading. The authoress bears the educational needs of cultured 
families in mind, but she addresses herself chiefly to those ladies who 
may have time and inclination to give to the study of history. As far 
as one can judge from the first part of the work, which fills only two 
pages and consists of an introduction to ancient history, the book 
promises to be an interesting contribution to a school or family library. 

" Some knowledge of the leading events of history is presupposed ; the 
authoress's main object being to enable the reader and especially the 
female reader, to obtain a clear and comprehensive grasp of the whole 
subject. With this end in view she quotes the opinions of the fore- 
most thinkers of ancient and modern times. She gathers what she 
wants from various sources. Thus she refers to Renan, Max Muller, 
Cousin, Ranke, Bossuet, Herder, Michelet, and many others whose 
thoughts are worked into her kaleidoscope of the world's history. The 
creations which poetry has made from history and the truths which 
philosophy has striven to draw from it, winged words of historical 
literature, pointed aphorisms full of stirring power, adapted and 
arranged to suit the writer's purpose, are most effectively woven into 
the work. The full value of the book can only be appreciated when 
the next issue appears in which a few biographies of remarkable 
personalities will demonstrate the historical importance of each 
century. The first issue gives the leading characteristics of the 
ancient peoples, the Egyptians, Indians, Chinese, Jews, Phtenicians. 
Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 

" As a means of refreshing the memory in historical knowledge, and 
as an incitement to the reading of history, the work should prove useful.'* 
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THE IMPERIAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART. 

(Report for 1901-1902.) 

By Rosa Newmarch. 

We are indebted to the energetic Secretary, the well- 
known archseological and historical painter, N. K. Rohrich, 
for a most interesting report of the Russian Imperial Society 
for the Encouragement of Art. There is generally some- 
thing well worth seeing at the permanent quarters of the 
Society, situated in the Great Morskaya, 36 ; but unfor- 
tunately many tourists pass through St Petersburg without 
knowing of the existence of these galleries. In days gone 
by they have been the scene of many artistic triumphs. 
Here, such celebrated painters as Repin, Kouindjy, Orlovsky. 
and Perov, exhibited their early works. Here, too, many 
of. the best known collections in Russia have come under the 
hammer. The premises have been recently renovated and 
enlarged, and the Society, which is entering upon its eighty- 
first year, shows every sign of renewed and continuous 
prosperity. It gives some idea of the artistic activity of 
the country to find that these galleries are occupied all the 
year round by various exhibitions in rapid succession ; not 
the least interesting during the past twelve months being 
that of the Lady Artists' Club. In connection with these 
exhibitions, sales by auction are frequently held, and a 
large number of pictures by visiting artists are thus 
disposed of. 

But apart from these temporary exhibitions, and the 
value of the permanent Museum, with its Oriental treasures, 
the Society is active in other branches of Art. Drawing 
competitions are organized, and monthly meetings held, at 
which special papers are read and discussed, There is an 
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excellent School of Art — second only to that of the Academy 
of Arts — attached to the Society, and daring the past year 
636 male, and 440 female students have attended it. Of 
these, 67 and 28, respectively, have enjoyed a free education. 
And since it would not be characteristic of a Russian 
institution to ignore the advancement of the humbler classes, 
it is interesting to note that in the schools, which are set 
apart for artizans and master workmen, 103 availed them- 
selves of gratuitous instruction in distempering, modelling, 
lithography, and printing, six of the number obtaining 
master's certificates*. 

The Society is also responsible for a fine publication, 
" The Art Treasures of Russia." In 1900 many of the 
gems from the celebrated collection of P. P. Semenov were 
reproduced ; while in 1901-1902, numbers containing " The 
Palace of Stroganov " and " The Chinese Palace of 
Catherine II. at Oranienbaum " have appeared. 

RUSSIANS ON RUSSIA, etc. 

Destitution of Peasants. 

A new and interesting feature of Russian journalism is the 
fact that the provincial press gives more instructive and 
substantial information than is provided by newspapers at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

As a point in proof we may cite the Sinolenski Vestnik, 
which acquaints the public with a memorandum presented to 
a special local committee by N. A. Homiakoff,* the Marshal 
of Nobility of the Sichev district, in the Smolensk Govern- 
ment. The author s lucid and pithy remarks are the more 
important because he is a landowner and also an official of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

• The worthy son of the eminent Slavophil poet and theologian, A. S. 
Homiakoff, and a Member of the A.R.L.S. 
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'* Before their emancipation the peasants only looked to the land for 
bread ; i.e. grain was considered almost entirely an article of food, and 
not of export or income. Money they obtained by working for owners 
of broad acres, by cottage industries, and principally as carriers of 
goods. The carrying business is now done by railways, cottage 
industries are superseded by factories, the wages earned from outside 
work are reduced to a minimum because farming is on the decrease 
and hand lal>our is replaced by machinery. 

"The absence of these old sources of revenue for 90 per cent, of 
Russia's population, forced them to seek income from the soil — from 
grain, which was not only an article of food, but became the almost 
sole and exclusive source of income in the (Chernozem) black mould 
region. 

44 When bread became necessary both for food and export, the relative 
position of the land underwent a change. Exploitation of land, with 
the sole object of obtaining money, has now assumed such large 
dimensions that the rearing of cattle has become almost impossible on 
the old lines, not only as a- separate industry but even as an auxiliary 
branch for the bulk of the population. And indeed we see that in the 
central provinces the culture of land attains the maximum, while the 
inventory of the cattle reaches the minimum. Hence bad culture and 
the diminution of all fertilisers — two factors calculated to exhaust the 
soil, and therefore the population of the country. 

44 The wage obtained from manufactories has deteriorated the agri- 
cultural population : it has not opened to it a safe and reliable market 
for labour, but it has imported corruption and undermined family life. 
Depravity, introduced into the village from the outside, met with no 
opposition on the spot, as there was an insufficient moral foundation 
as regards schools, little was done in the sense of law and administra- 
tion, still less for the development of self-government, and nothing in 
Church matters. The country became impoverished, and the moral 
standard was lowered. 

44 The rural population is deprived of all its income by means of direct 
and indirect taxation in order to cover the annual budgets which are 
growing with alarming rapidity, and no sufficient or adequate return is 
made to the inhabitants with the object of enabling them to meet their 
agricultural and household necessities. 

" The rural population has not only to bear the weight of the ordinary 
Imperial expenses but also the brunt of extraordinary disbursements, 
viz. ; the outlay required for building railways, for the creation and 
development of industrial commerce, for the formation of a gold fund 
and the maintenance of the artificial value of gold. 

44 A network of railways, extending even to the 4 Far East,' has been 
created at the price of exhaustion • to the rural population. On the 
same lines have been created industries which are not based on any 
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sound foundation, and thanks to this same impoverishment of the 
population their arrears of taxes are increasing, and internal markets, 
indispensable both for railways and industry, are practically dying out. 

il Over and above this state of things, the Government monopoly of 
the more extensive and lucrative branches of internal trade and 
financial enterprise, have diverted the floating capital of the nation, 
concentrating it in the coffers of the State to the prejudice of national 
labour and independent private initiative." 



The well-known financial expert, M. Radzig, in the current 
number of the Khozain, a weekly journal devoted to the 
interests of agriculture, says : — 

44 Our indirect taxation has increased considerably since the middle of 
the eighties, and in 1900 had become exceedingly high, although there was 
no sufficient reason or necessity for the steady increase of Customs and 
Excise duties. The productive power of the population is not a whit 
greater now than it was in the seventies, and, on the other hand, the 
Budget has only once failed to show a surplus during the last twelve 
years. The average productive power of our villagers is so weak, and 
the prices they obtain for what they produce are so low, that the 
artificial rise in the price of manufactured articles and other goods 
subject to Excise renders it impossible for the peasant to make both 
ends meet. People often take quite a false view of our indirect 
taxation. Thus it, is sometimes said that these taxes are only imposed 
on articles which are not absolute necessities, and that they need noi . 
therefore, prevent the peasant from attaining that degree of prosperity 
the absence of which becomes so terribly evident whenever the harvest 
proves unsatisfactory. This view is false, for our indirect taxes, both 
Custom and Excise duties, are imposed on articles of prime necessity, 
such as not even our peasants can do without." 

M. Radzig gives figures showing that in the last twenty years the 
total indirect taxation has increased by 109 per cent, or by 64 per cent, 
per head of the population. The main cause of this increase has been 
the imposition of higher duties, although it is in part due to an increase 
of consumption. Besides the money paid into the Treasury, the 
peasants have also been impoverished by the additional charges of 
manufacturers and middlemen following on the increase of duties. 
How great a burden this is has been shown by M. Pokrovski, another 
well-known expert, who has calculated that the protective system has. 
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since its introduction, imposed on. the Russian consumer of 12 
common articles a burden of no less than 300 million roubles, of which 
only 70 millions came to the Treasury. M. Eadzig estimates that the 
whole cost of the system is something between 700 million and 800 
million roubles, with a profit to the Treasury of not more than 120 
million roubles. He continues : — 

** It must not be left out of account that our indirect taxes, more 
especially our protective duties, have increased the cost of living in 
Russia to such an extent that the salaries of the officials in every 
department of the Administration have had to be raised. This is all 
very well for the officials, but the peasantry and others engaged in 
agriculture have received no compensation. Their expenses have 
increased, but their iucome has remained the same, and the result has 
been the impoverishment of the mass of the people." 



The " Book Vestnik " draws attention to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the book and newspaper trade at the railway 
stations. 

" The nearer one gets to Siberia the fewer bookstalls there are, 
whereas, owing to the conditions of life, the very reverse ought to be 
the case. The wilder and less cultured our surroundings the more 
valuable is the presence of books, and the possibility of purchasing 
them. When a railway traverses a certain district it caunot and must 
not isolate itself from the native population to which it really owes its 
existence. And yet our station bookstalls completely ignore the 
wants of the local buyer, catering only for the stray traveller. The 
selection of books is very poor and one- sided, consisting generally of 
the clearance stock of the libraries in the larger towns, and the same 
lot is actually met with over and over again at nearly all the bookstalls 
from the Caucasus to ArchangeL Though the price is absurdly high — 
a cheaper book than one rouble (2/-) being rarely seen — only the 
greatest rubbish is obtainable, such as no serious or cultured reader 
would care to look at. 

**The periodicals offered for sale are no better than the books. 
The information contained in them is stale, and the stupid jokes and 
low wit fail to interest or amuse the Russian reader, while the prices 
are four times as high as they should be. The sale of newspapers on 
the railways has assumed a narrow or party character, thus a paper is 
sold on one line and excluded on another. These evils are due to the 
fact that the bookstalls are iu the hands of five or six monopolists, 
who pay large sums for the privilege and overcharge the public in 
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consequence. Most of them are publishers who push their own 
wares, as for instance Mr. Grinmuth, of the Moscow Vedomoste, who 
tries to palm of trashy reproductions of French 4 Albums ' and low 
novels, although, to the credit of Russian readers, we may add that 
these books find but few buyers." 



From the Literary World: — 

The Russian newspaper, Sieverny Krai, publishes a study- 
by M. Ch6r6nine, a provincial bookseller, on the present con- 
dition of bookselling in Russia. He finds that the number 
of sellers of books and popular works in all the countries of 
the Empire does not exceed the figure of 2,000, of whom 327 
are in the two capitals, the others carrying on their trade in 
460 towns and hamlets. Bookselling in Russia, and es- 
pecially in the provinces, is in a lamentable state. There are 
not more than thirty houses doing a trade of any extent, 
where serious works and general literature are obtainable. 
The majority of the booksellers sell books only as a second 
string to the bow, occupying themselves chiefly with grocery, 
drapery, etc. Practically they sell books only during the two 
months following the return of the upper classes from the 
country, when the classics are asked for. The rest of the year 
they sell almanacs and books or brochures at a halfpenny or 
:i penny each for the people, this class of literature rarely 
rising to the price of fivepence. As to great bookselling 
establishments having connections in all the countries, there 
are not more than five or six of them. M. Cher^nine says 
the Russian public have not yet reached the level of intel- 
lectual development, when the necessity of having a library 
at home makes itself felt. The public are satisfied with 
a subscription to a circulating library, or with books which 
they can borrow gratis. 
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"August 2bth. 

" A report published in St. Petersburg by the Imperial 
Commission appointed to examine the general question of 
education states that the great majority of the teachers in 
the State schools in Russia do not receive a salary of more 
than 60 roubles, or about £6 per annum.* Some forty-five 
per cent, of them receive assistance from their relatives and 
friends, and the remainder live as best they can, and are 
often dependent on the charity of the parents of their 
pupils." 



"Ritsskoe Bogatstvo" arrives at the following con- 
clusions : — 

" The reader who comes of the people presents a special psycho- 
logical type. He is very different from the cultured man. He reads, 
understands, and appreciates a book in another sense. If we desire 
to meet the wishes of the people as regards books, we must study their 
wants and peculiarities. 

1 'It must be admitted that the people eagerly seek after good books, 
in which they hope to find answers to very serious questions of a social 
and moral character which agitate their minds. The nwujik does not 
look to a book for recreation or for sentimental instruction in cheap 
morality, but he wants a serious answer to the formidable burning 
question, ''How to live ? " — how to cope with those extraordinarily 
complicated conditions, which crush life and thought, exhaust strength, 
and kill energy? He morbidly seeks replies to these * questions of 
life,' and hopes to discover them in fantastic legends, in sectarian 
teachings, and in religious writings. He would also look for them in 
secular works if they made a step to meet his thoughtful spirit of 
enquiry > . . 

" What have we accomplished in this direction? During the last 40 
years the leaders of our national literature have wasted power, energy, 
and money in order to convey to the people, the meaning of cultured 
literature by acquainting them with extracts from great authors : but 
weary in body and soul, hungry in a material as well as in an intellec- 
tual sense, the people sought for something else. They wanted a 
* book of life ' in the full sense of the word — a book which would 
respond to the questions which preoccupied their mind. 

'We presume board and lodging are provided ! 
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" Who would give them that book ? And I remembered the words 
of a great Russian writer : — 

" Millions of ignorant Russians stand before us like hungry little 
jackdaws with open mouths, and say — * National authors ! throw into 
our beaks some intellectual food worthy of you and of us ; write for 
us who are pining for a living, written word.' " 

* * It is time that * national authors ' should respond to this request.* 7 



MOSCOW PROFESSORS. 

The Southern Vestnik expresses regret that Moscow 
University has lost its best teachers. The faculties of 
Law and Philology are especially unfortunate : — 

" In the course of a short period of time they have lost such promi- 
nent, learned, and popular professors as Chuprov, Gambarov, and 
Milukov, to say nothing of former resignations, as, for instance, those 
of M. M. Kovalevski and others. This is the more to be deprecated 
and lamented, because the reason of their departure was not caused 
by any desire to retire from their learned pedagogic career. This is 
proved by the fact that many of the professors accepted the invitation 
of the higher Russian achool established in Paris, where, thanks to 
tins circumstance, a staff of exceptionally talented and learned in- 
structors has been already formed. 

44 Among the teachers in the historico-philological faculty, P. G. 
Vinogradov and V. O. Kluchevski have left Moscow. The former 
resigned at the end of the last academical year, and is now abroad. In 
him Moscow University has lost, a worthy successor of Professor 
Granovski, the best Russian expert of English history, and a brilliant 
lecturer, who took special pains to direct the practical work of the 
students. . . He also played an active part in social and municipal 
matters, and gave public lectures for philanthropic purposes. There ifl 
every reason to regret his departure at the present time, as he is a loss, 
not only to the University, but for all Moscow. V. O. Kluchevski has 
gone away for a year, and during his absence his chair of general 
philology will be occupied by a specialist in Lithuanian history — the 
extraordinary Professor, M. K. Lubavski. 

4 4 We trust that the absence of the popular Professor will only be of 
t« raporary duration, as his lectures were generally frequented by 
students of all branches of study, and he was always loudly applauded, 
latterly he was busy issuing a new edition of his works, which are 
remarkable for their comprehensive construction, artistic exposition, 
*nd easy style, rendering them accessible to the general public." 
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" SKETCHES OF TR AN SC AUG ASIAN LIFE." 
By E. K. Kanadeev. (St. Petersburg, 1902). 

The number of Mahometan Circassians has been greatly 
reduced by the contingencies of former wars, and especially 
by emigration to Turkey, but the Christian Armenians and 
Georgians are counted by millions, representing the bulk of 
the population in Transcaucasia. 

Their ancestors were governed by their own independent 
kings, whose wars with Persia, Turkey, and Russia, resulted, 
as usual, in their annexation. 

The Russian author, who has lived more than twenty 
years in the region of the Caucasus, has been in personal 
contact with these nationalities, and the information he has 
obtained is presented in the form of conversations with 
educated natives. Being genuine, it is instructive and 
interesting. We give the substance of his book. 

The emancipation of the Armenians from Russia is an 
utter impossibility, as they are few in number and surrounded 
by enemies. 

They have been accused of importing firearms from. 
Turkey, but in reality this has been practised by an insigni- 
ficant group of speculators, irrespective of nationality. 

To prevent imaginary Armenian separatism, a law was 
issued, that Armenian schools, maintained by private 
contributions and not by monasteries or churches, were to 
be written over or attached to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction at St. Petersburg. 

The practical result was that the Kussian authorities in 
Transcaucasia considered that there were only thirty schools 
Inaintained by property belonging to monasteries and x 
churches, while 168 were supported by private means. 
These schools were all closed, and it is not known when 
they will be reopened. Private houses used as temporary 
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establishments ot education were also shut up. The 
Ministry of Public Education did not obtain a single school, 
and the Armenians lost many schools in which their 
children had been taught, without any idea of opposing 
the powers that be. At present many Armenians have to 
send their children to distant schools, where they are 
worried and bullied, which certainly ' cannot dispose their 
views of life in favour of Russian interests. 

In Turkey, even during the Armenian massacres, the 
Government resented the closing of their schools. While 
the Armenians were not interfered with in Russia, they 
were fast losing their language and habits. We may give 
examples. The Armenians of the Northern Caucasus were 
quite russified, and in the Government of Tiflis they were 
georgianised. It is probable that in the course of a few 
scores of years the Armenian language would have become 
exclusively their Church language, like the Slavonic is in 
Russia, but now they have turned special attention to the 
study of their tongue and literature. 

The Armenians, in business matters, are not unlike the 
Jews, and have monopolised trade in Transcaucasia, because 
the Georgians, who are not so shrewd or thrifty, although 
richer in land and more favoured by the Government, looked 
down on trade. 

It must be admitted that the great love of Armenians for 
money is partly explained by the persecutions which they 
endured from barbarous nations like the Persians and Turks, 
which developed the same propensities in them its in the 
Jews, who were, and still are, persecuted by European 
nations. But many Armenians are agriculturists, and almost 
all artisans in Transcaucasia are of the same race. 

The Turks in Transcaucasia have also been taxed with 
antipathy to become Russians, and even to let their children 
frequent Russian schools. But it must not be forgotten 
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that even the moujiks only decided to send their sons to 
school, because, after the introduction of military conscrip- 
tion, high examination shortened the term of service. 

Poverty and the necessity of more hands to work the 
land prevented the Turks from utilising Russian schools. 
They also found that a Turkish lad, who had been to school, 
was generally lost to his family and became a hawker, a 
servant, a militiaman, etc. 

Turks and Kurds had formerly in the time of Paekevitch 
been encouraged to join the Russian army, but since the 
Berlin treaty it was all the other way, and that is one of 
the reasons why they emigrated to Turkey. 

The Kars region was formerly the granary of Turkey, 
hut, since the annexation to Russia, the harvests had 
dwindled away, mostly in consequence of the neglect of 
irrigation, which, although primitive, as everywhere in the 
East, had been practical and efficient. In the regions round 
Kars and Batoum, annexed' twenty-five years ago, what 
culture exists is due to Turkey. Russian civilization has 
not exercised any beneficial influence. Formerly taxe6 
were paid in kind, whereas now they are collected in money, 
which is much more onerous for the Mussulman population. 

Russian sects, such as the Molokane and Dukhoborzi, who 
had lately emigrated, were remarkably able farmers, and 
would have given excellent results if more land had been 
granted them for culture. 

It, therefore, follows that if there is any desire among the 
Turkish element to be free of Russia it is not prompted by 
political motives, but by the unsatisfactory and impoverished 
economic condition of the people. 

As regards the Georgian landowners, mostly styled 
princes, about one half of them have lost their estates, and 
the other half have mortgaged their property, and are unable 
to pay the interest. 
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Some of them trace the origin of the ruin to the policy of 
Prince Woronzoff, the Lord Lieutenant of Transcaucasia 
at the beginning of the last century, because he encouraged 
luxury and showy entertainments among the native princes 
with the set object of impoverishing, and thereby under- 
mining, their local influence. The collective possession of 
land was also detrimental, as there was no master to look 
after the property; the large estate of the ZizianofFs, for 
instance, belonged to seventy owners ! The new Bank of 
the Nobility, which enabled proprietors to mortgage their 
land and to raise money at a lower rate than they had 
previously been paying to Armenian money-lenders, enticed 
the heedless Georgian princes to waste their capital on 
luxury instead of employing it for productive purposes. 
The land went to pay their debts, and they were 
ruined. 

The Imeritinian8 and Mingrelians are perhaps the only 
sections of the Georgian nation which stoop to trade, but 
they are often outwitted by the astute Armenians. 

The peasants are even in a worse plight. They have not 
the means to purchase indispensable agricultural machinery, 
and their harvests, when they have any, are bought up by 
Armenian speculators, who advance money, thereby securing 
low prices and monopolising all the profit, which escapes the 
needy Georgian peasants. Facilities should be given to 
supply these poor farmers and labourers with the petty 
credit which they stand in need of, and a net-work of 
agricultural schools should be established. 

Russia should send her best officials, and not men who 
merely seek to benefit by the emoluments and advantages of 
office, to protect the interests of the native population in the 
naturally rich, but sadly neglected, region of Transcaucasia. 
Such were the views which a broken-down Georgian prince 
communicated to M. Kanadeev. 
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(From The Times Correspondent.) 

St. Petersburg, Nov. 1. 

" The Novoe Vremya calls attention to the development of 
brigandage in the Caucasus. If the Russian journal and 
its local correspondents are to be believed — and there seems 
to be no reason why they should not be — the state of 
affairs in that province is serious and even alarming. It 
says : — 

* Not only is there no decrease in brigandage in the 
Caucasus, but the putrages are increasing in number and 
assuming every day a more audacious and formidable 
character. They moreover extend over a much wider 
territory, and are no longer confined to the country beyond 
the mountains. 

It recalls how Nasranovsk, a station near the Cossack 
settlements and only some 16 miles from Sliepzovsk, was 
sacked by an organized force of bandits about three weeks 
ago, how less recently they attacked a monastery and broke 
into the church, and says that such cases are so frequent 
that it is impossible to record them all. The bandits no 
longer content themselves with operating on the roads, but 
prefer the greater comfort of the towns and the railways. 
It relates how at Shusha they seized and held to ransom an 
Armenian banker, and in Buku itself made a three days' 
assault upon a rope factory. The description of these 
incidents form very interesting reading, but from a political 
point of view they are very prejudicial to the authority of 
the Russian Government, which, in spite of all its power, 
has not yet been able to put an end to brigandage in a 
country where the very name of Russia ought to cause fear 
and trembling. 

The Novoe Vremya urges that firm and systematic 
measures should be taken against the brigands, and strongly 

H 
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advises the Government to increase the proportion of 
Russians among the Caucasian population, where at present 
only two per cent, of the peasantry are of Russian blood. It 
further recommends that all the inhabitants should in time 
be forced to learn Russian, and that the minor as well as the 
higher posts in the Administration should be given to 
Russians, who, however, should be acquainted with one at 
least of the native languages.' ' 



TARTAR EMIGRATION FROM THE CRIMEA. 

We give the substance of a leader in the Novoe Dielo about 
the Tartars of the Crimea, who passed from Turkey under 
the sovereignty of Russia in 1784. 

They are apparently a doomed race, which is dying out 
like the aborigines of America, Central Asia, Siberia, 
Australia, etc. 

« 4 Emigrants from Russia comprise foreign colonists (Germans), 
who have lived there for some generations, and now go to America ; 
Jews, who went to Argentina, and are now trying Canada ; Circas- 
sians and Crimean Tartars, who direct their steps to Turkey.* 

' • But the motives and the meaning of this phenomenon are very 
different as regards Russia. Some need not be regretted, while others 
leave a void behind them. The foreign colonists are, as a rule, well-to- 
do, and go abroad to find greater comfort and more profit. Jewish 
emigration does not suggest any serious consequences. . . . Circassian 
mountaineers were mostly influenced by ignorance and by a dislike of 
their masters, and they do not know what awaits them in Turkey. 
Their emigration was performed under most tragic conditions, too 
painful to be repeated. However, the departure of these fighting men 
was no loss, and, besides this, the land they abandoned made room for 
Russian colonisation in the Caucasus. 

" But the emigration of the Crimean Tartars is a very different 
matter. Although slow and inert, they are peaceful citizens and good 
agriculturists, possessing local experience of the land, climate, and 
other conditions. After the Crimean War, when great numbers of 

•To this list we must add the Finns. 
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Tartars went to Turkey, their absence was a loss to the locality, and 
the experiment to replace them by Bulgarians proved a failure. The 
Tartars do not like to emigrate, but do so as a necessity. They were 
suspected of assisting the allies ; and the story of their treatment by 
the Russian troops, which marched through the Crimea, has been 
described in very dark colours. Be that as it may, they have, anyhow, 
been greatly neglected. 

'* From the very annexation of the Crimea the Tartars have been con- 
stantly deprived of their land. Many lawsuits have been the result. 
These ignorant people have, of course, generally been the losers ; but 
some of these lawsuits are still going on at the present time. It is the 
misery caused by this want of land, and not so much affection for their 
fellow Mussulmans, which drives them to seek refuge in Turkey. 

4 * Official returns of the eighties state that out of a Tartar popula- 
tion of 140,000 souls not one half lived on their own plots of land, 
which varied in size, but were mostly very small. About 10,000 lived 
on leasehold land, from which they might be turned out at any time, 
while the remainder of the Tartar inhabitants had nothing, and lived 
from hand to mouth. In the course of the last 20 years, in conse- 
quence of lawsuits and for other reasons, the position of the Crimean 
Tartars has become worse and not better. And thus the question has 
arisen, should emigration be prevented or not? Are the Tartars 
influenced by inimical intentions, or are they forced by sheer necessity 
to go anywhere on the chance of making a living? 

** If these poor people are to be retained something must evidently 
be done in order to give them land, otherwise illegal emigration will 
continue, increasing the misery of the population, and certainly not 
enriching the Crimea." 

M. Leonov in The Southern Courier (Ujni Kourier), states 

that the Tartars, as a general rule, have no land and live on 

the land of their mourzas (gentry). For their labour the 

workmen are paid in kind, and this causes injustice and 

oppression. 

Whole villages have been known to emigrate, as the poor 
inhabitants have no security. 

Some of the land is held in virtue of obsolete Tartar laws, 
which afford no protection. 

Destitution and emigration to Turkey are the result. 
Total ruin will be the end if this state of things continues. 
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AGRICULTURE IN SIBERIA. 



The Siberian Life observes: 

"The still recent abundance, for which Siberia was reputed, U 
becoming a thing of the past, never again to return. 

" For the last five years the harvests have been insufficient. 

" The inhabitant of those regions who formerly did not know where 
to stow away his goods, now blesses Providence if there is enough 
grain to satisfy the pressing wants of his own family. The harvests 
have been falling off, and now they have almost disappeared. For the 
last two years there has been an unheard-of lack of grass and grain, 
and the country has literally passed through an agricultural catastrophe. 

"Forests are melting away, rivers are becoming shallow, fish are 
disappearing, the culture of bees is completely neglected — in a word, 
every "branch of rural industry is in decadence."* 

In conclusion the writer points out the pressing necessity 
of creating a Siberian agricultural institute or academy, 
with the assistance of local specialists. A technological 
institute is evidently in contemplation for Siberia, and the 
author appears to deprecate this innovation as one of 
secondary importance. 

In another article the Siberian Life writes in an inde- 
pendent spirit about colonisation in Siberia. " Everybody 
knows there are gigantic areas of land, comprising many 
millions of acres, which are wasted and uncultivated. On 
the other hand there is a lack of land, suitable for colon- 
isation, as it is mostly covered with forests, swamps, and 
handicapped by want of suitable irrigation. But we shall 
probably be told that to correct these evils much money 
will be required. Our reply is that if money was not spared 
to build railways, is it good policy that nothing should be 
done to facilitate emigration from the more congested and 
poverty-stricken portions of European Russia? We are 
convinced that it is not only a more serious and important 
matter, but that it is also more remunerative. Besides, we 

•It is stated that even the export of butter from Siberia is doing harm, 
because all the milk is turned into butter, and the young calves die off by 
scores of thousands, as they get no proper nourishment. 
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have a Ministry of Agriculture, whose special business is to 
attend to the rational irrigation of the country. 

Attention has been turned to the construction of roads, 
but competent persons are not employed to realise this 
work, and therefore colonists are forced to return to their 
former homes or to vegetate in misery among swamps and 
forests. 

The organisation which obtained 10 — 15 years ago for 
the objects of colonisation is now superannuated, and is 
a sorry farce directed against men and things." 



AN AGRICULTURAL ACADEMY IN JAPAN. 

Mr. Stein visited such an establishment and described it in 
the Khozain. Agriculture, technical industries, engineering, 
architecture, hydraulics, and forestry, were practically taught. 

«* The system of this college appeared to be more complete than the 
system of Russian agricultural schools. The subjects, which served as 
a preparation for the acquisition of special sciences, formed a separate 
course of study. 

4 ' It is true that the curriculum is thereby prolonged for two years, but 
the knowledge acquired is more thorough. As the Japanese are an 
imitative people, par excellence, they have the ability of assimilating 
what is most adaptable to their own peculiar frame of mind. 

"They have extended the narrow professional knowledge of the 
Americans by giving more time to the study of such subjects, as 
history, agriculture, rural economy, agrarian politics, etc. 

" In Russia we have of late been rather carried away by poly- 
technical institutions, whereas agricultural academies of this Japanese 
type are especially indispensable for our necessities. And Russia 
should certainly not lag behind Japan." 

A JOURNALIST ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

A writer of feuilletons, and even of leaders, in the St. 
Petersburg press, considers that commercial relations with 
foreign countries are a dead loss to Russia. 

*• All undeveloped and patriarchal countries like Russia, when they 
trade with their more civilized neighbours, benefit these foreigners but 
ruin themselves. 
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" Europe is to Russia what the big shop-keeper (koulak, i.e., fist or 
monopolist) is to the village which he exploits to its detriment, but for 
his own profit. 

"The koulak is generally more energetic, shrewd, and educated, 
and in return for raw produce gives the villagers civilized products : 
vodka, cotton stuffs, cakes, petroleum, sugar, etc. In miniature it is 
the same as international trade, but observe the results. The village 
becomes impoverished and runs into debt (as nations do), while the 
monopolist builds himself a stone house with an iron roof (peasants 
have wooden hovels) and keeps fine horses. 

" It cannot be affirmed that the village has no need whatever of 
civilized productions, but they cost three times what they are worth, 
and are in fact luxuries. In olden times country people supplied their 
own wants, and lived perhaps more happily than they do now. 

" Closer connection with Europe has ruined Russia, and has 
deprived her of economical independence. 

* ' It is true that in the last century sugar was almost worth its weight 
in silver, but honey was cheap. Now oranges are really cheaper than 
apples, but the mischief is that apples are getting dearer than oranges. 
The most ordinary country produce, which was formally worth next to 
nothing, as mushrooms, berries, milk, butter, game, crayfish, nuts r 
etc., are now beyond the reach of the moujik. They are bought up and 
exported into the great centres. 

" All Russia wears cotton, whereas linen was stronger and better. 
It was home grown and home spun. All the charges and commission* 
remained in the peasants' pockets. Formerly women and even children 
utilised their long winter evenings in spinning. . . . Now they do 
not know what to do with themselves, and their clothes are tattered and 
torn. It is certainly much easier to buy cotton stuff, but where is the 
money to come from? To purchase six pennyworth of calico, a 
country woman must trudge a dozen miles and lose a day in order to 
sell her eggs, while during the same time and with less labour she might 
have woven five times as much linen . . . . " 



In confirmation of the views which we expressed in former 
issues of the A.R.L.S., the newspaper Volhynia records 
with regret that recent legislation has only aggravated the 
destruction of trees in Russia. 

" During the last 30 — 40 years these precious gifts of nature have been 
destroyed with barbarous energy. . . . Some learned authorities- 



DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS, AND 
IRRIGATION. 
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maintain that the disappearance of trees does not result in drought, 
but experience proves that it does. Rivers are drying up, fish and 
game are dying out, swarms of pernicious insects are destroying our 
harvests, and other calamities are besetting us on every side. 

" Our society, with few exceptions, does not understand the import- 
ance, both for the State and the public, of preserving woods and 
plantations from reckless consumption. Unworthy tricks are resorted 
to in order to circumvent the existing regulations. Not only low 
traders, but even men of education and position, consider it no disgrace 
to hoodwink and outwit the keepers, whose duty it is to control the use 
of timber. In a word, people of all classes and grades, in various 
localities, have shewn a kind of fiendish unanimity and complete 
solidarity in their ruthless destruction of forests." 

Mr. Willcocks's and Mr. NewelTs investigations of South 
African possibilities suggest the following remarks. We 
reprint them in the hope of being useful to our friends in 
Russia, and especially to landowners : — 

" Europe is more fortunate than other continents in being humid, 
which possibly explains very largely her predominance in civilisation. 
In other continents the inhabitants have had to fight long and arduously 
against the difficulties of climate. Artificial irrigation has been 
known from time immemorial, but in ancient days, of course, it was 
practised with the most simple and unsophisticated instruments. 
To-day the science of irrigation has reached a pitch of skill and 
complexity which would astonish those who are unfamiliar with its 
history. The British Raj has undertaken great works in India, and is 
still contemplating further operations against the arid wilderness. 
Altogether over £ 30,000,000 have been spent on irrigation in that 
country, and as much more is to be expended in the future. Australia 
has made certain attempts to solve the eternal question, but financial 
considerations and the problems of capitalisation affect private enter- 
prises where they do not a public enterprise, and the irrigation colonies 
in Victoria languish. In America, on the other hand, though private 
enterprise has been mainly instrumental in building up the West, irriga- 
tion has taken enormous leaps forward of late years. In 1890 there were 
in the arid States over four millions of acres under irrigation ; in 1900 
this area had increased to over seven millions. Yet Mr. Newell 
estimates that more than seventy million acres in those States can be 
brought under cultivation by this means. The success of the system 
it best observed in California, which has utilised irrigation to an extent 
beyond any other State, or in Colorado and Arizona. Arizona is a hot. 
dry country, and not long ago the Salt River Valley was a desert broad 
and vacant, whereas now oranges, grapes, plums, and other fruits are 
grown there in abundance, and orchards and flower gardens thrive 
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beyond expectation. It is well known that California supplies ruit to 
the Eastern States and apples and wines to Europe. This has been 
rendered possible by irrigation. In 1899 the shipments of oranges 
alone were valued at £1,400,000. 

'* There are plenty of experts in America who can give us advice. 

"The Imperial Government has agreed to make a free gift of 
£3,000,000 to establish and rehabilitate the Boers, our fellow-subjects, 
on the land. Since then it has added to this sum £2,000,000 more to 
compensate and aid the loyalists in South Africa. These are large 
sums, but, even bo, there is no need to wince nor to shiver at the idea 
of a further sum — this time, however, by way of a loan. The Govern- 
ment, indeed, has already arranged to make loans to Boers on liberal 
terms. Mr. Willcocks says definitely that irrigation could be made to 
pay throughout the country under proper supervision, He estimates 
that the cost of irrigation would be on an average £10 an acre, and 
that, while nowhere in South Africa would agriculturists be unable to 
pay a £1 water rate for irrigated land, in many places the rate might be 
as high as £2. This would give an ample return on the capital, such, 
indeed, as would amount to a profit. In order to push irrigation in the 
United States, Congress has done much more than lend money for a 
good return. The Newland Irrigation Act places at the disposal of 
agriculturists a large sum, which, together with its returns from water 
rates and rents, is to be devoted wholly to the purpose for thirty years. 
It is of the greatest importance that our South African colonies should 
be properly settled and adequately developed, and we should not 
shrink from making even greater sacrifices than the United States 
contemplate " 



44 The September rains in Victoria have proved disappointing, and 
the violent north winds which followed nullified any possible benefit 
the rams conferred. 

" Starving stock are now being transferred in thousands from the 
northern areas to Gippsland. Many beasts are so emaciated that they 
cannot stand the railway journey, and hundreds are dying daily in 
the trucks. 

4 * Nothing short of a miracle can save the wheat crop. 

" The losses in New South Wales are equally severe. It is estimated 
that the decrease of sheep since January 1 is over 8,000,000, and the 
lambing has only averaged 20 per cent. Most of the lambs died, or 
were killed, to save the mothers. 

Many graziers are holding grass land and generously placing a 
portion at the disposal of the owners of starving stock." 



DROUGHT BRINGS RUIN. 
(Express Correspondents.) 



41 Melbourne, Monday. Oct. 6. 
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THE "AMUR GAZETTE" ON MANCHURIA. 

This Siberian organ of the press expresses itself with 
independence and vehemence against the Russian occupation 
of Manchuria. It considers that the constant maintenance 
of an army will be a dead loss ; the railway will only create 
hostile relations between China and Russia ; the introduc- 
tion of order in a foreign country, with the help of armed 
force, cannot give satisfactory results and must lead to the 
destruction of the population, as in India (?), to disturbances 
or to emancipation of the foreign yoke ; order can only be 
insured by the stringent application of laws, framed in con- 
formity with the character and the requirements of the 
people. At present there are no laws in Manchuria, bat 
several independent authorities — the Chinese Government 
the Chiefs of the military occupation, naval officers, and the 
Eastern -Chinese Railway Company. 

The privileges accorded to this railway and the high rates 
of carriage will cause a commercial crisis. ** It is easy to 
ruin a country/' says the Gazette, " but it will be difficult to 
build it up again." 

AN IMPOSTOR. 
(A Typical Case.) 

The Novoe Dielo relates that one Lisetzky, originally a 
servant in the district law court of Kishinev, was judged for 
forgery and exiled to Siberia, but escaped with the 
assistance of a passport or document, which he forged, and 
passed himself off as a retired Captain Baron Medem. The 
illiterate forgery was clumsy, but for a time served its 
purpose. Last year at Stavropol he circulated the report 
that he had been sent by the Imperial Government to 
investigate what retired old soldiers were worthy to receive 
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pensions, and then and there extracted money from them for 
" preliminary expenses, stamps," etc. He assumed a 
haughty manner, which entirely imposed on his victims. 

The " Baron " also discovered obscure and uneducated 
persons who had lawsuits. He took them in by styling* 
himself " advocate-general," " military judge," " inspector of 
lawyers," and other fantastic names, as it best suited the 
occasion. 

He undertook to conduct cases and received 20 and 30 
roubles from these various claimants. 

Sometimes he issued orders that certain sums of money 
should be brought to him, and threatened the disobedient 
with " all the severity of the law." 

Finally he was unmasked, and more than 100 claims were 
lodged in court against the " Baron." And to crown the 
proceedings his lawyer criticised the foolishness of the 
victims, and declared that the defendant was not right in 
his mind, while the " Baron " himself lectured the police 
for their ignorance and inefficiency in not finding out that 
the documents were forged. 

The impostor was exiled to Siberia as a convict for two 
years, and after that term to live in the province of Tobolsk 
under police supervision. 



A RUSSIAN LECTURE ON CHINA AND JAPAN. 

An epitome of Professor P. S. Popoff's first lecture, taken 
from the St. Petersburg Vedomosti of 11th October, n/s, 1902, 
is likely to be of interest. 

After a preliminary notice of the ancient and peculiar 
civilization of China, which actually possessed in effect some 
of the most elevated tenets of Christian teaching and haa 
outlived all ages and nations figuring in early history, the 
lecturer gave a sketch of Russian relations with China, 
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dating from the middle of the XVIIth century, in the 
reign of the Czar Alexey, the father of Peter the Great. 
He proceeds : — 

"The characteristic features of the mutual relations of 
China and Russia were the overbearing and impudent 
arbitrariness of the former power and the unsuccessful 
endeavours of the latter to uphold its dignity and to protect 
its rights. Accustomed for centuries to impose its will on 
wild and uncultured neighbours, China exercised the same 
haughty policy towards unknown Russia, whose diplomatic 
agents were often exposed to barbarous treatment ; on the 
other hand trade was sometimes abruptly stopped in a most 
despotic manner. 

6t But after the discreditable war waged by the English 
for the sake of opium, which terminated with the defeat of 
China and the treaty of Nankin in 1842, we obtained by 
peaceful means in 1858, the extensive Amur region, and 
established by the treaties of 1858 and I860, well-regulated 
diplomatic relations, at the same time opening out com- 
mercial intercourse in some of the internal markets of 
China, all of which naturally inaugurated an entirely new 
era in our mutual international relations. 

" The traditions and suspicions of China were, of course, 
not at once abandoned ; indeed the peculiar diplomatic 
activity of our agents combined with the unscrupulous 
insinuations of foreigners contributed to maintain them. 
Nevertheless these sentiments became modified, and were 
sometimes even superseded by feelings of confidence and 
gratitude. 

" The culminating point of foreign grasping interference 
with Chinese affairs was the total defeat of China by the 
aggressive and ruthless action of Japan, and when the 
helpless and tottering position of colossal China became 
evident, then commenced those senseless and unjustifiable 
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orgies of grab : a series of events, perhaps premeditated even 
by some of our people, which carried us on with the stream 
further than, was required either by reason or by our excep- 
tional territorial relation to China.* 

"Be that as it may, altered circumstances require new 
and practical men to protect our interests on a legal and 
safe basis, and such agents must study the Chinese language, 
which alone can acquaint them with the true conditions of 
the country. 

" Our mission is to substitute humane and just influence 
where others are introducing inhumanity and injustice, the 
latter having in view only self-interest and avarice, or the 
creation of a Pan-Mongolian civilization and alliance, in 
order to domineer over China. Whoever has followed the 
policy of Japan in the Far East will not have failed to 
observe that this sanguinary and grasping nation is steadily 
working to the unification and subversion of China, Corea, 
and the other kindred countries under its own hegemony, 
of course to the detriment of the white race, and for the 
establishment of an 4 Eastern Asia for the Mongol race.' 
Of course Japan desires by this alliance to insure at the 
same time her own tranquillity and safety. That such is 
the ambitious object of her present policy is proved by 
convincing and undeniable facts. 

" At first Japan hoped to attain her object by main force, 
but now has resorted to peaceful conquests, and evidently 
hopes eventually to overcome the ill-feeling of China, and 
to introduce a new civilization throughout that country. 

"Young Chinamen now go to Japan to study, and 

Japanese schools are also being established in China. 

Japanese experts are reorganising the army, and are teaching 

new arts and crafts. When the allies entered Pekin, the 

"Here foUows a foot-note by the editor of the St. Petersburg VedomotU: 
" It is desirable that more of our Russian people should view the current 
of Chinese events as clearly and correctly as the professor." 
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Japanese quarter was the first to* be organized and reduced 
to normal conditions. 

" Those who are not indifferent to the destiny of China 
must therefore not lose sight of the threatening Japanese 
preponderance. 

u Poor Oorea is iij even a worse plight, and reminds one 
of a fly caught in a spider's web." 

A long list of Japanese concessions and various establish- 
ments in China completes the Professor's lamentations. 

" The partial similarity of the written languages places 
Japan in an exceptionally commanding position. All 
nations, and especially Russia, must be armed with the 
knowledge of the Chinese tongue and a thorough appreciation 
of Chinese national life. Only methodical, unceasing, and 
zealous study of the Chinese language, which is usually 
supposed to be more difficult and original than any others, 
can serve as a means to attain our end/'* 



LITERARY NOTES FROM THE NEEVA (Huba). 
Here is a short epitome : 

(1.) The name of the late P. N. Polevoi (a member of 
the A.R.L.S.) is widely known among the Russian reading 
public. Well versed in national history he has done much, 
during his literary career which covers half a century, to 
acquaint the public with the leading traits of our history. 

Bright and vivid pictures of our ancestors are conjured 

up before our mind's eye. His " Historical Novels and 

Tales" are founded on trustworthy documents, which 

renders them of special value. They give the true spirit 

of the period with which the author deals. A new and hand- 

*At the Owens College, Manchester, Mr. E. H. Parker conducts a course 
of instruction in Chinese, and Dr. F. Hirth, Ph.D. of Munich, has taken 
up an appointment as professor of Chinese at the New Columbia 
University, New York. 
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some edition of his work (published by A. F. Marcks, at 
St. Petersburg) is brilliantly illustrated by the Academician 
Lebedev. It is suitable and comprehensible to old and 
young. • 

(2.) "The Most Ancient History of the East."* 
History of Chaldea from remotest times to the rise of 
Assyria, by Zenaida Alexeievna Ragozin (a living member 
of the A.R.L.S.), is the Russian title of the work which the 
authoress first published in English in the U.S.A. 

History is also poetry when it is well told, and in reading 
these lively sketches of political history, religion and culture 
of the ancient East, one entirely forgets that the events 
which are related, happened several thousand years ago — 
such is the lucidity and the simple sequence with which the 
narrative is expounded. 

The reader who anticipates finding an ordinary learned, 
historical investigation is most pleasantly surprised to 
discover a dead world clad in the living garb of reality. 
This brilliant picture is like a mosaic-work composed of 
ancient Chaldean and Assyrian cuneiform tiles which have 
been excavated in Mesopotamia and dexterously collated 
by the deft explorations of eminent archaeologists whose 
united labours have covered many centuries. Patient labour 
and ingenious talent gave flesh and blood to this world-wide 
picture which reproduced real life on the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Madame de Ragozin's book 
is the first essay of this kind in Russian literature. A 
bibliographical index, which is attached to the work, fur- 
nishes the reader with the best sources of information, 
should he desire to study the subject with greater depth 
of research. The Ministry of Public Instruction has 
admitted this book into Russian schools. Some of the 
illustrations represent Layard's Nineveh in the British 
Museum, and the original notions of religion in the ancient 
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world are supplied by the researches of Rawlinson and 
Smith. 

Some Chaldean traditions suggest that these nations had 
a notion of the Bible version about the creation, and in this 
connection Mme. de Ragozin's comparative studies of 
various historical materials are very suggestive to the mind 
of every thoughtful person. 

(3). "Alexander Nikolaevitch Radischev" is a literary 
and historical celebrity, to whose memory the Neeva devotes 
a couple of columns (on the occasion of the hundredth 
anniversary of his death on 25th September, 1902). 

"A Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow" first gave 
notoriety to this author. The style is heavy and clumsy and 
portions are childishly sentimental, but the object of the 
work to expose the cruelty of serf -owners and the sufferings 
of the slaves, deserves universal sympathy. He anticipated 
the great reform of Alexander II., but his intentions were 
misunderstood and he was exiled for a period of ten years to 
Siberia. His offence consisted in bringing out his book, 
which was however passed by the Censors at the time of the 
'French Revolution, but in which Catherine II. thought that 
his attacks were directed personally against herself. 

On the 4th of September, 1790, an Imperial Ukase stated 
that his book was " filled with most pernicious argumentation, 
subverting public tranquillity, undermining the respect due 
to the authorities, and tending to create indignation in the 
national^ mind against those in authority, and containing 
offensive and violent language against the dignity and the 
powers of the Sovereign." 

As respects biographical details they are scanty. 

Radischev was born in 1 749. His father was an educated 
land owner, and his tutors were Frenchmen. After spending 
some years in the " Page Corps " at St. Petersburg he went 
to Leipzig University, but apparently preferred French 
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encyclopedists to German Professors, and partly forgot his 
mother tongue. 

On his return to Russia, Radischev became an official. He 
translated 44 Reflections on Greek History/' by Mably, wrote 
the life of his friend Oushakov, and 44 A Letter to a Friend, 
residing at Tobolsk." 4i A Journey from Petersburg to 
Moscow " was his last work. 

During his exile on the island of Hym he studied Siberian 
life and nature, read and wrote a great deal, and acted as 
physician to the inhabitants. In some of his poetry we 
find these words: 4< I am not a beast, nor a tree, nor a slave, 
but a man . . ." When Paul I. came to the throne the author 
was recalled from banishment. Alexander I. reinstated him 
in all his ranks and titles and nominated him on a commission 
for the improvement of the Russian laws. 

It is related that on referring on one occasion to serfdom, 
Radischev was interrupted by the Chairman of the 
Commission, Count Zavadovsky, who said half-jestingly " I 
wonder you care to waste words ! Have not you had enough 
of Siberia?" 

Radischev, who was in an enervated state, was so affected 
by this sally that he fell into a melancholy condition and 
poisoned himself. 

His book -is divided into 20 Chapters. The first is called 
44 The Start." The others bear the names of the post stations 
between St. Petersburg and Moscow. In every chapter the 
author draws a gloomy picture of peasant life. He thus 
apostrophises the serf owners: 44 Bethink yourselves, you 
erring people ; relent, you hard hearted ! Break the bonds 
of your brothers, open the prison doors of slavery and let your 
fellow-creatures enjoy the comforts of social life. They are 
created by the Almighty like yourselves." In a literary 
sense the book is unsatisfactory, but the author's ideas are 
lucid, his sincerity and the warmth of his sentiments, 
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combined with common sense, are touching and cannot be 
doubted. 

Pushkin once wrote to his friend Batushkov : " How can 
we forget Radischev? Whom are we then to remember? " 
Radischev's grandson, the artist Bogolubov established the 
u Radischev Museum " at Saratov, his birthplace. 



RUSSIA AND FOREIGN CAPITAL. 

A REPUDIATION OF SERIOUS CHARGES. 

By D. A. Ruffmann, Author of " Across Siberia by Rail."* 

" As a general role, the best method of treating revolutionary and 
anarchist articles appearing in such organs as the Friend of Russia is 
to ignore them. , The aims of the persons responsible for this journal 
are well known, and experience has proved that the only effective 
weapon against such enemies of society is contempt. When, however, 
a paper of the standing of The Financial News gives the important 
publicity of its columns to the attacks of these ' Friends of Russia/ it 
becomes necessary to depart from the general rule. I therefore desire 
an opportunity of traversing certain facts contained in an article 
entitled • English Capital in Russia/ which recently appeared in 
The Financial News as reprinted matter from the Friend of Russia (Free 
Russia?) 

" Where is that 4 press campaign to boom the potentialities of 
Russia' of which the article tells? People in England are so much 
used to reading everything against Russia that as soon as they see 
something in the press bearing a favourable and truthful character 
towards that country, which has of late been visited by enlightened 
men, they look upon it as a 4 press campaign.' The mineral wealth 
and future industrial possibilities of the Russian Empire are well 
known, and need no * press campaigns/ and if the Russian Govern- 
ment only wished to have the free influx of foreigners and foreign 
millions into its country, it could surely find a far better method of 
attracting enterprise than by means of a 'press campaign.' M. 
de Witte has only to alter the existing regulations laid down for 
foreign limited companies desirous of working in Russia, and the result 
would be achieved. (I speak of the formalities in connection with 
getting the statutes recognised by the Russian Government.) Such a 
step would be a manifest sign that the Russian Government was freely 
inviting foreign capital ; but as long as this is not done high Russian 

•This copy was sent by the author, Mr. Ruffmann, to the President for 
insertion in the A. R. L. S.'s 4< Proceedings." 

i 
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authorities are perfectly aware of the existing obstacles in the way of 
foreign investors, and therefore it is ridiculous to speak of a * Russian 
press campaign * as coming from Russia. The 4 control * to which the 
above-mentioned article refers is nothing more than that once a 
foreign or Russian company is permitted to operate in the country it is 
compelled to officially publish its balance-sheets, so that shareholders 
can see how matters stand without having to beg the secretary of the 
company and wait until it pleases him to furnish these details. 1 think 
English shareholders would look upon it as a blessing if the same 
regulation were to be enforced at home. 

" With regard to the Lenskoye Tovarishtschestvo, 1 most em- 
phatically repudiate the statement that they were * forced * to keep a 
Russian official at the expense of 72,000 roubles a year. Nobody in 
Russia can force any concern to keep officials. But if a rich gold 
discovery is made in Siberia on an unpopulated spot, and there is a 
sudden rush of several thousand workmen, with two or three gold- 
mining proprietors only, then the latter petition the Russian Govern- 
ment to establish post and telegraph offices, surveyors, courts of 
justice, police, schools, and such like institutions, the expense of 
maintaining which is divided pro rata between the mining proprietors. 
They willingly pay for such institutions as long as they work and make 
money. As soon, however, as there is no more gold on that spot they 
leave it, and the institutions exist no more. This is not a 1 forced pay- 
ment, 1 but a fair and legal taxation. If London only numbered 6,000, 
instead of 6,000,000 inhabitants, what would be the taxes upon every 
inhabitant for the modern institutions and comforts of that metropolis ? 

" We have long heard of 4 subterranean wrestling for supremacy * 
between Russian Ministers of State, but it is nothing else than empty 
talk. Both Messieurs de Witte and von Plehve are enlightened men, 
and know what is good and what is bad for their country, and they 
work in harmony for the benefit of the vast Empire and its population , 
and are conscious of the responsibility of administration. It is absurd 
to try and frighten people with rumours from that quarter. In face of 
the fact, however, that the British investor did not listen even to M. 
de YVitte's sensible warning not to invest in the Nerchinsk Gold Mines 
(late Siberian Goldfields), I doubt very much whether the 1 advice * — 
given by those who * feel bound, in good faith/ to harm Russia — will 
carry any weight.' 1 —Financial Xews, Xov. 10th. 



"BRITISH CAPITAL IN MANCHURIA." 

" St. Petersburg, Nov. 28. 



44 1 have just met a Russian official who has returned from 
the Far East, and is about to start out again for his new 
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post at New-chwang. He tells me that the recent sale of 
Government lots at Dalny was successful beyond all expec- 
tations. 

"The Russian Government, it may be remembered, has 
constructed the township and harbour of Dalny out of 
nothing, so to speak, and, having laid out the streets, 
squares, and boulevards of the new terminus of the railway, 
is now proceeding to sell building lots. 

" Forty lots were sold at the recent auction for 400,000 
roubles, the reserve price being only a little over 100,000 
roubles, so that the sum realised may be regarded as 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

" It is worthy of remark that the largest buyers were two 
English firms. There could surely be no better augury for 
the future prosperity and stability of Russian administration 
in Manchuria than the investment of British capital in that 
country. 

" It is certainly more useful to profit in a commercial way 
by the Russian occupation than to harp on an evacuation 
which will never take place. So much is the occupation 
taken for granted nowadays that the appointment of a new 
Russian civil administrator for the erstwhile treaty port of 
New-chwang comes as a matter of course. 

"The new administrator speaks English, and has in the 
past made himself popular with the English community in 
Chi-fu, so that an era of greater friendliness between 
Russians and British may be dawning in Manchuria. 

" He expects to cover the journey from St. Petersburg to 
New-chwang in seventeen days. 

" On January 1 (old style) the Manchurian Railway will 
be provisionally opened to regular traffic. Trains will run 
according to schedule, and a regular boat service will be 
kept up between Dalny and Shanghai. ,, — Morning Post. 
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POETRY. 



STANZAS FOR THE CORONATION* 

By H. Havelock, M.A. 

Three realms for gala met ; 
Gather their fairest — beat, 
While earth's first crown is set 
On brows the kingliest; 
Homage they pay to him whom farthest lands 
Acclaim by Northern snows or Eastern sands. 

No servile worship this, 
For freemen are they all, 
Who brook nor slight nor thrall; 
Such homage aye must miss 
The tyrant, crowned or crownless, whom obey 
Hirelings and slaves, a treacherous, fleeting day. 

Where the Confessor stood, 
The mighty Norman brood — 

Plantagenet and Tudor, Stuart, Welf — 

Now stands, all heedless of himself, 
And mindful only of his people's good; 

The long-awaited heir, 

Worthy that sainted pair, 
Who, late on high made one, look down and bless. 

And she, the Sea King's flower, 
With every grace for dower, 

By right divine of love of hearts the Queen ; 
Nurtur'd such place to share, 
'Mid watchful, sheltering care, 
That let her Northland's blast not blow too keen ; 
What herald or what trumpet need proclaim 
Her reign assured, whom all unbid acclaim ? 

*This original piece of poetry reached ua unfortunately too late to be 
printed in the last issue, No. 34. 
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What battling thoughts of pride 
And flfrief must here divide 

Their minds, for whom this pageant is arrayed! 
Springs not the ready tear, 
To think he is not here, 
Who next them would have stood, had he but stayed V 
He, reft untimely, by another Throne 
Stands, veiled from us, yet joying with his own. 

But let not memory mar 
Their joy, their pride from far 

And near assembled. Now the glad bells sound, 
The trumpets pour their note, 
The cannon's iron throat 

Shakes with its jubilant roar the earth around. 



And on the girdling seas, 
The flags flaunt in the breeze ; 

Those floating castles pour in unison 
Such loud acclaim, the hills 
Re-echo, as it thrills 

The waves that smile and dance for benison. 



The magic spark straight runs, 
Proclaiming to thy sons, 

Britain, in farthest East and utmost West, 
How thou hast filled the land 
With greetings rare, and bland 

Smile answers back the realms thy sway has blest. 

And Europe's every race, 

The West, the East, have sent 
Greeting, and warm embrace ; 
And to thy Lord have bent. 
From isle and continent 
They come ; the girdle knit this day the earth about 
Shall rend not, as the shout 
Of welcome dies, but firm and fast endure. 
First was our England free, now first to cure 
The gaping wounds of enmity, and sit 
Fringed round with Love ; Heaven speed and ripen it ! 
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The summer day is past ; 
Brave, radiant, it sped fast : 

Comes fragrant light, nor lesser splendour spreads. 
Up spring the joyous fires, 
The rocket soars and tires, 

The welkin shakes, beacon with beacon weds. 

As on that night of fear, 
When drew the Armada near, 

So wakes the royal city; and shall wake 
Throughout this night of joy, 
All thoughts, all arts employ 

High revelry, to keep for her loved master's sake. 

Soon comes the hurrying mora : 
Heaven's radiance puts to scorn 

Earth's best, most gorgeous dyes of joy and pride. 
All haste her light to flee ; 
Ebbs straight the refluent sea 

Of jubilant England, fast-abating tide. 

Long shall the coming years, 
With all their hopes and fears, 

Roll, ere they blot such day, such night from mind. 
Grant that as long may we 
His cherished presence see, 

Whose love makes one the flower of human-kind. 



LORD SALISBURY. 
By H. Havelock, M.A. 

Full as of years so of glory, 

Crowned to the latest he goes, 
Worthy his line's famous story, 

Staunchest of friends as of foes. 
Four times our foremost we hailed him, 

Four times our foremost he proved, 
Yet, though his statecraft ne'er failed him, 

Not less 'twas his to be loved. 
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Grevious the burdens sway brought him — 

Change, famine, pestilence, war ; 
Yet each and all only taught him 

Dauntless to strive still the more. 
Now with the war truly ended, 

tinds too his conflict of rule ; 
Laurel his course still attended, 

Summer now yieldeth to Yule. 

Hang up the weapons he wielded 

There in the Cecils' old hall ! 
Now from the arrow-flight shielded, 

" Peace and with honour" befall 
Him, whom no raging of faction 

Moved, nor a world crouched to spring ; 
Stilled be all malice, detraction, 

Rest for the sun-soarer's wing. 

Grave and decorous the partiug, 

Grave as his ancestor's nod, 
Stately he moves, as when starting 

First for Fame's goal he trod. 
Titan -like bore he on shoulders 

Bent, yet un vanquished the ioad ; 
Even so tread, ye beholders, 

Finn the same glorious road. 



TAMARA. 
By Lermontov. 
Translated by Miss II . Frank. 

In the gorge of Daryal, where the waters 
Of Terek resound night and day, 

There moulders an iron-grey castle, 
Aloft on the rocks iron-grey. 

Here dwelt once the Princess Tamara, 
In ages long past, so they tell ; 

As fair are the angels of heaven, 
As crafty the demons of hell. 

On high, thro* the mists of the evening. 
There shone a small window alight : 

It dazzled the wand'rer, it beckoned, 
It promised him rest for the night. 
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And far rang the voice of Tamara, 
It trembled with passion and fire, 

Twas full of a nameless enchantment, 
Of sweet, all-compelling desire. 

And warrior, herdman, or merchant, 
Would turn from the pathway aside — 

The doors were flung open before him, 
A sullen-browed slave was his guide. 

On cushions of swansdown and satin, 
With pearly embroideries dim, 

The Princess received him— two goblets 
Beside her, stood filled to the brim. 

And hands lay in hands that were burning, 

.And lips upon lips all aglow, 
And fearsome the echoes that floated 
All night o'er the torrent below. 

And tho', in that castle deserted, 
Youths lusty and women threescore 

Held, feasting with orgy and revel, 
The wake of a hero of yore. 

But scarce had the brow of the mountain 
Been touched by the finger of day, 

When silence and gloom and desertion 
Resumed in the castle their sway. 

In the cleft of Daryal, only Terek 
Was heard in the hush as he passed, 

And wave after wave was pursuing, 
And wave upon wave followed fast. 

And still with a corpse on they hasted 
That never the story might tell — 

There glimmered a form at the window, 
There sounded a whisper : 44 farewell ! " 

And ever it seemed but to promise, 

So softly it fell from above, 
The rapturous joy of re-union, 

The tender caresses of love. 
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TO RUSSIA. 
By F. I. Ttutchev. 
Translated by L. A. Magnus. 

How long wilt thou screen thy position 

Behind a mist, oh Russian star ? 
Or art thou but an apparition 

That always mocks us from afar V 

To mark thy rise while we are praying, 
We gaze from out a darkened sphere ; 

And meteor-like, unreal, unstaying, 
Must hence thy radiance disappear ? 

When gloom is deepest, vain is grieving, 

Disaster looming sure and sore ; 
Some banner's doom the sea is weaving, 

Whose ? Ixx>k. Sleep now or nevermore ! 



DESPONDENCE. 
By A. S. Pushkin. 
Translated by L. A. Magnus. 

I call to mind a moment rare, 

When thou before me didst appear 

Like some swift-flitting vision fair, 
Incarnate beauty without peer. 

My sorrow's ravening would not cease, 
Loud jealousy noised in my breast, 

Thy gentle voice then brought me peace. 
Thy loving face then brought me rest. 

Time fled. By passion hard beset 
My dreams of youth soon sped away, 

Thy gentle voice I 'gan forget, 
Thy face from out the land of fay. 
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My days passed in suspense, retired, 
In gloom and darkness seemed to fade, 

No faith remaining, uninspired, 
All tearless, lifeless, loveless made. 

But soon my soul from slumber woke 
When once again thou didst appear ; 

The spell at thy fair vision broke, 
At thy great beauty without peer. 

My heart throbbed loud in expectation, 
And thus it was I felt the throe 

Of faith in God, of inspiration, 
Of life, love, tears, renewed grow. 
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OBITUAEY. 



SIR FREDERICK AUGUSTUS ABEL, BARONET. 



The President of the A.R.L.S., who opened the Society in 
the Imperial Institute on the 3rd of January, 1893, wishes 
to pay a respectful tribute to the memory of Sir F. Abel, 
and to place on record in the annals of the A.R.L.S., that, 
at the request of General Sir Robert Biddulph, G.C.M.G., 
and the Committee, Sir Frederick most kindly allowed our 
meetings to be held for the last ten years in the Imperial 
Institute. 

" A distinguished chemist has passed away in the person of Sir 
Frederick Augustus Abel, who expired suddenly at his residence in 
Whitehall Court on Saturday. Born in London in 1827, he devoted 
much of his time while still a young man to scientific research. In 
1851, he was appointed Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Military 
Academy, a port which naturally induced him to direct his attention 
largely to the subject of explosives. From 1854 to 1888, he was 
chemist of the War Department. In 1866, he published * The Modern 
History of Gunpowder,' and also a book on * Gun Cotton,' these works 
being followed in 1872 by a volume * On Explosive Agents,' in 1875 by 
* Researches in Explosives,' and in 1884 by 4 Electricity Applied to 
Explosive Purposes.' He became a member of the Royal Commission 
on Accidents in Mines in 1883, and was President of the Committee on 
Explosives from 1888 to 1891. With Sir F. Abel's labours in 
connection with the Imperial Institute our readers are familiar. He 
was appointed organizing secretary of that Institution in 1887, and 
subsequently acted as its hon. secretary and director. Among the 
many high positions Sir F. Abel had filled were those of Chairman of 
the Society of Arts and President of the British Association, the Iron 
and Steel Institute, the Chemical Society, the Institute of Chemistry, 
the Society of Chemical Industry, and the Institute of Electric 
Engineers. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, a D.C.L. of Oxford, 
and a D.Sc. of Cambridge. He became K.C.B. in 1883, and was 
created a Baronet in 1898. Sir Frederick was a widower and he leaves 
no heir." — Morning Post, Sept. 8, 1902. 
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NOTICES AND NOTES. 



A MODEL AMBASSADOR. 



St. Petersburg, Sept. 12. 



The Official Messenger to-day publishes a Rescript from the Czar to 
Baron de Steal, the Russian Ambassador to Great Britain, in which the 
Emperor accedes to his Excellency's request to be relieved of his post, 
on the ground of impaired health, and sincerely thanks him for past 
services to the State. 

The Emperor at the same time appoints the retiring Ambassador a 
member of the Council of the Empire and a Knight of the Order of St. 
Andrew. 

The post of Russian Ambassador in London is probably 
the most difficult, delicate, and responsible position at the 
present time. An envoy who has been able to conciliate 
important conflicting interests for a score of years, has 
declined the position of Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
ably presided over the Peace Conference, and has known 
how to maintain friendly relations with Lord Salisbury as 
well as Lord Rosebery, must be a statesman endowed with 
eminent moral and intellectual gifts. 

It is perhaps still more remarkable that, notwithstanding 
the liberty of the press and of public opinion, no English 
people or newspapers have ever pronounced a word of 
unfavourable criticism on the action of this venerable doyen 
of Foreign Affairs. 

We venture to think that Baron de Staal has earned for 
himself genuine esteem, because he despised all approach to 
intrigues, which are sometimes countenanced in diplomacy. 

We have had the privilege of knowing the Baron person- 
ally during the last 35 years, when he was "ConseiUer 
d'Ambassade '* at Constantinople, and elsewhere, and we can 
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also testify to the unvaried kindness his Excellency has 
extended to the objects and aims of our Society, which are 
for the good of both countries. All deeply regret that the 
age and health of this amiable and straightforward noble- 
man have forced him to leave this country. v 



PRINCE OUKHTOMSKY'S NEWSPAPER AND THE A.R.L.S. 
(The St. Petersburg Vedomoste). 

"We have just received the 34th issue of the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society. This journal contains several 
original articles, as * Life and Legend in Russian Art ' by 
Mrs. Rosa Newmarch ; Notes by Mr. Stogdon and Miss 
Colvill on Zhookovski and Merejkovski, several reviews of 
English and Russian books on Russia and Siberia, extracts 
from various Russian and foreign newspapers about Russia, 
a biography of Ouspensky, Obituary Notices of Madame 
Pirogoff and M. Kapoustin, etc. This periodical furnishes 
English readers with much new and interesting information.' 9 

A RUSSIAN SCHOOL IN PERSIA, etc. 
In the town of Kasvin, between Teheran and the Caspian 
Sea, a school was opened in the month of June, 1902. It 
contains twenty-seven pupils of both sexes. There are also 
French and Russian free evening classes. So far only six 
students attend, but they are said to be very zealous. 



VLADIMIR IVANOVITCH KOVALEVSKY.* 

It is now ten years since this hard working and distinguished 

official first held office as Chief of the Department of 

•Since writing the above Notice, we were very sorry to learn that 
Mr. Kovalevsky had retired, and we hear that his successor is Mr. V. I. 
Timiriazeff, the able agent of the Ministry of Finance at Berlin. 
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Commerce and Manufactures, and latterly as Assistant 
Minister of Finance. We can speak from personal experience, 
acquired in our interviews at St. Petersburg with this 
courteous gentleman, that his desire to propitiate useful 
foreign enterprises and investments in Russia is only 
surpassed by his patriotism and anxiety to do the best for 
his country's interests. 

Under these circumstances we hail with satisfaction the 
news that on the 18th of October (n.s.) 1902, this Member 
of the A.R.L.S* was honoured by numerous addresses 
and deputations, coming from all parts of the Empire, 
unanimously expressing gratitude for his solicitude in 
promoting the advance of internal trade and industry in its 
varied and complicated phases. 

During his Excellency's administration, facilities were 
introduced in the Russian Patent Office ; taxes derived from 
trade and shipping were reorganised; inspectors were 
appointed to watch over the interests of employers and 
employed ; commercial schools and new Bourse regulations 
were introduced ; ship building, trade in corn, petroleum, 
and other branches of home production were fostered as 
much as circumstances would permit. His connection 
with the well-known Nijni Exhibition, and his organisation 
of the Russian departments at the Exhibitions of Paris and 
Stockholm, are not among the least of his achievements. 

Tariffs,. railways, and the brandy monopoly were not under 
his jurisdiction. 

Experience of all ages has clearly proved that much 
legislation in commercial and industrial questions, and 
official interference, are detrimental to private enterprise and 
public prosperity; we, therefore, appreciate the kindness 
and sympathy shewn by Vladimir lvanovitch to nascent 
local industries more than the direct interventions of the 
State in creating new laws and regulations for the control of 
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individual initiative, which, to insure success, should rather 
have every encouragement, and a free hand. 

The dictum : Laissez /aire et laissez passer has now even 
a wider and a deeper meaning than it possessed when it was 
first uttered in a less cultured commercial age than the 
present. 



A PEACE MAKER. 

M. Hisnri de Bloch, in becoming a Member of the 
A.R.L.S., most generously presented us with the works of 
his eminent father, the late M. Jean de Bloch, whose noble 
efforts on behalf of peace and the Emperor's Peace Congress 
are of world-wide renown. 

"Modern Weapons and Modern War," published by 
Grant Richards, is a comprehensive translation and epitome 
of his views. 

The idea of promoting Universal Peace especially pre- 
occupied the author's genius in the declining years of his 
life. 

These voluminous works treat mostly of finance, agri- 
culture, and railway administration, in which M. de Bloch 
was a specialist. 
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tfCOLE RUSSE DES HAUTES ETUDES 
SOCIALES. 

16, Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 

Such is the style and title of a Russian School in Paris, 
which has attained the second year of its existence. 

To enumerate the variety of subjects and to reproduce 
the names of the professors would take up more space than 
we can afford to spare. 

The Statutes of this Society announce that the lectures 
are principally given in Russian. Certificates are granted 
for proficiency in Social Sciences. Anyone can attend free 
of charge. However, those students who desire to obtain a 
certificate must pay an entrance fee of ten francs, but an 
exception is made in favour of those who cannot afford it. 

From other sources we learn that the French Government 
looks upon this school as a private establishment, while the 
Russian Government does not recognize its existence. 

Under these circumstances, while wishing this philan- 
thropic school every success, we do not quite understand 
how it is to pay its way, or from what sources it derives its 
income. 



RUSSIAN IN AMERICA. 

According to the St. Petersburg daily press the director of 
the New York Public Library addressed himself this 
summer to the Imperial Public Library at St. Petersburg 
with a request to verify and amplify a list of books, written 
in the Russian, and other Slav languages, in order to 
complete this department of the New York Library. 

This circumstance suggests that the study of the Russian 
and kindred tongues and literatures is occupying the serious 
attention of public opinion in the United States. 
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The higher educational establishments, in which chairs for 
this branch of study have been opened, are, as follows : 

(1.) In Boston there are classes for the practical 
teaching of Russian, and the lectures delivered by 
Prince Serge Volhonsky, who was sent by the 
Russian Ministry of Public Education to the 
Chicago Exhibition in 1893, and whose book on 
Russian literature was translated into English, 
served to increase the popularity of this subject. 

(2.) In the Boston University Mr. Noues, who 
studied at St. Petersburg, under the professors 
Sobolevsky and Lamansky, read a course of lectures 
as far back as in 1893. He is now at the University 
of California. 

(3.) In the Lowell Institute at Boston therfe is also a 
Chair of Russian. 

(4.) At Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
there has existed since 1896, a department for 
Russian under the guidance of Professor Coolidge 
(member of A.R.L.S.), and Professor Leo Wiener, 
who besides his late great work on Russian 
Literature contributes articles to the " Archives of 
Slavonic Philology," and is the author of a work 
on the influence of America in the emancipation of 
Bulgaria. 

(5.) In the New York Columbian University, a chair 
was founded by the millionaires Vanderbilt and 
Ellen Gould. Since 1897, the Professor is 
Dr. Rosenthal. 

(6.) The Berkly U ni versity at San Francisco, Professor 
Noues, mentioned above. He has sent reports 
about his Russo-Slavonic department to the 
Imperial Russian Archaeological Society. 
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(7.) Chicago University, thanks to the munificence of 
Messrs. Rockfeller and Crane (a member of the 
A.R.L.S.), is also furnished with the necessary 
means for the study of the Russian tongue and 
literature. Mr. Crane is an iron master who has 
often visited Russia, and in 1900, accompanied by 
the principal of the Chicago University, Dr. Harper, 
again travelled in Russia, and selected the ex- 
professor of Moscow University, Mr. Maksim 
Kovalevsky, Professor of Law, for the Chair which 
he had created at Chicago. 

(8.) At the Austin University in Texas, the Professor 
of Russian is the Mathematician, Mr. Halsted, who 
has also made a special study of Russian. He is 
the translator of some of Tolstoy's works, and of a 
book on Mathematics by the late Professor 
Lobachevsky of Kazan University. 
The Russian newspapers consider the library of Boston 
University the largest in the world. It cost six and a half 
millions of dollars. 



DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE AND SHIPPING 



The Times of 2nd December states that a new Russian 
Department for the control of Shipping and Ports has been 
established. The Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch 
has been appointed chief of the new bureau. The appoint- 
ment is both a good and a popular one. The establishment 
of this Commercial Department is another proof of the 
earnest and determined manner in which Russia has set 
herself the task of regulating and extending her commercial 
relations on the seas. 



IN RUSSIA. 
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LECTURES. 

Papers to be read on the first Tuesday of the following 
months at three (3) p.m. : — 

1903. 

February 3rd. — "Jean db Bloch." By Wm. Maonab. 
" Finland.' ' By Miss J. M. Phibbs, with limelight 
illustrations. 

March 3rd. — " Some Phases of Russian History." 
By F. H. Skrine. 

April 7th. — ''Prague and the Czechs/' By F. P. 
Marchant. 



No meetings in January, August, and September. 



Some Members of the A.R.L.S. have not paid their 
Subscriptions in return for the Cards, and are therefore 
again kindly requested to remit what is due, which will save 
needless trouble and correspondence. 
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patrons 

His Imperial Majesty the EMPEROR NICHOLAS II. 

Her Imperial Majesty the EMPRESS ALEXANDRA 
FEODOROVNA. 

Her Royal and Imperial Highness the DUCHESS OF x SAXE- 
COBURG-GOTHA and EDINBURGH. 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 

(Up to the 81tt December, 1902). 
Hia Imperial Highness The GRAND DUKE SERGE. 
His Imperial Highness The GRAND DUKE PAUL. 

His Imperial Highness The GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE. 
(President of the Imperial Academy of Sciences), H.M. 
His Imperial Highness The GRAND DUKE MICHAEL. 

Bethune, Capt. H. 
Bezant, J. A. 
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has compounded, i.e., paid £10, or 100 Roubles once for all. 
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